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REPORT 


Thursday,  15th  August,  1946. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  beg  leave  to  make  their  second 
Report,  as  follows: — 

1.  Your  Committee  have  in  obedience  to  the  Order  of  Reference  of  the 
10th  May,  1946,  inquired  into  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned 
with  tourist  travel. 

2,  In  the  course  of  its  inquiry  the  Committee  heard  the  following  witnesses: 

Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Chief  of  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  Department  of 

Trade  and  Commerce; 

Mr.  R.  A.  Gibson,  Director,  Lands,  Parks  and  Forests  Branch,  Department 
of  Mines  and  Resources; 

Dr.  H.  F.  Lewis,  Superintendent,  Wild  Life  Protection,  National  Parks 
Bureau ; 

Mr.  James  Smart,  Controller,  National  Parks  Bureau; 

Air.  R.  J.  C.  Stead,  Superintendent  of  Publicity  and  Information,  National 
Parks  Bureau;  , 

Mr.  C.  K.  LeCapelain,  Inspector,  National  Parks  Bureau; 

Mr.  W.  S.  Thompson,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  Trans-Canada  Airlines; 

Mr.  A.  A.  Gardiner,  General  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Canadian  National 
Railways; 

Mr.  L.  Coulter,  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  Ottawa ; 

Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell,  Manager  of  the  Department  of  Public  Relations, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company; 

Air.  R.  G.  Perry,  General  Traffic  Manager,  Colonial  Coach  Lines; 

Mr.  F.  E.  Bronson,  Chairman,  Federal  District  Commission; 

Mr.  R.  P.  Sparks,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  President,  Federal  Woodlands 
Preservation  League; 

Air.  L.  H.  Phinney,  A  Special  Commissioner  for  Defence  Projects  in  North¬ 
west  Canada,  Edmonton,  Alberta; 

Colonel  F.  C.  Hanington,  Special  Commissioner’s  Office,  Edmonton,  Alberta; 

Mr.  J.  A.  Christiansen,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Alaska  Highway,  Edmon¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

The  Hon.  W.  A.  Fallow,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Province  of  Alberta ; 

Mr.  Harry  Ainlay,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Edm-onton,  Alberta. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1934  a  special  Committee  of  the  Senate  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  possibilities  for  tourist  traffic  and  to  enquire  as  to  the. 
means  adopted  by  the  Government  looking  to  its  encouragement  and  expansion. 
This  special  Committee  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  and  in  its 
final  report,  brought  forward  a  number  of  recommendations  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Government. 

These  recommendations  might  well  be  mentioned  at  this  time: 

1.  That  the  tourist  trade  of  Canada  is  a  matter  of  National  as  well  as 
provincial,  municipal  and  private  concern. 
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2.  That  the  tourist  trade  of  Canada  is  capable  of  great  expansion. 

3.  That  an  aggressive  campaign  of  tourist  trade  promotion  should  be 
launched  at  once  as  a  national  effort  and  in  co-operation  with  tourist  travel  and 
publicity  agencies,  public  and  private  throughout  the  Dominion. 

4.  That  a  “Canadian  Travel  Bureau”  be  established  as  a  branch  of  the 
appropriate  Department  of  the  Dominion  Government;  such  Bureau  to  have 
a  Director  at  its  head,  and  he  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Council  consisting  of 
the  Directors  of  Information  of  the  various  Provincial  Governments,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Federal  Departments  and  Services  interested  in  tourist  travel 
promotion,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Tourist  and  Publicity  Bureaus. 

5.  That  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $150,000  be  voted  at  the  present  session 
of  Parliament  to  finance  this  campaign  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

6.  That  a  permanent  progressive  program  of  Canadian  tourist  travel  pro¬ 
motion  be  launched,  with  the  closest  co-operation  between  all  agencies  engaged 
in  this  work,  the  Dominion’s  share  in  effort  and  expenditure  to  co-ordinate 
and  supplement  the  work  already  undertaken  and  proposed  by  all  other  agencies, 
and  in  no  manner  to  supplant  this  work  or  the  organizations  engaged  therein. 

7.  That  a  Standing  Committee  of  this  House  (representatives  of  all  the 
Provinces)  be  set  up,  to  bring  Parliament  into  direct  and  permanent  contact 
with  this,  important  national  matter,  to  conduct  an  annual  study  of  the  tourist 
trade,  and  to  consider  means  through  which  it  may  best  be  fostered  and 
encouraged. 

8.  That  the  Canadian  system  of  National  Parks  be  extended,  as  a  truly 
national  policy,  to  embrace  all  the  provinces;  and  that  greater  efforts  be  put 
forth  to  attract  visitors  to  these  scenic  and  recreational  centres. 

For  the  first  time  since  your  Senate  Committee  on  tourist  traffic  was  created 
following  the  adoption  of  the  1934  report,  hearings  have  been  held  during  which 
it  was  possible  from  the  evidence  heard  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  special  Committee  of  1934  have  been  carried  out.  Your 
Committee  found  that  they  had  been  generally  fulfilled. 

The  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  was  established  and  is  now  a  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  It  has  a  Director  at  its  head  and  an 
advisory  council  constituted  as  was  proposed  by  the  special  Committee. 

The  first  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  made  in  1934  amounted  to 
$100,000.00.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  the  Federal  appropriation  to  assist 
in  promoting  tourist  business  is  $650,000.00.  During  the  war  years  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Bureau  were  curtailed.  The  staff  was  cut  to  a  minimum  and  the 
appropriation  dropped  to  as  low  as  $27,000.00. 

The  Bureau  has  worked  in  the  closest  possible  co-operation  with  not 
only  the  Tourist  Agencies  in  Canada  but  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
tourist  organizations  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners’  offices  and  Embassies  in  foreign  lands 
have  been  used  to  spread  tourist  information. 

The  recommendation  of  the  1934  special  Committee  that  the  Canadian 
system  of  National  Parks  be  extended  to  embrace  all  the  provinces  has  been 
largely  fulfilled.  The  National  Parks  system  has  been  extended,  particularly 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 

Your  Committee  learned  from  the  evidence  that  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Director  that  this  year  the  National  Travel  Bureau  was  devoting  most  of  its 
publicity  to  a  campaign  in  the  Canadian  newspapers  towards  developing 
friendly  and  courteous  treatment  of  tourists.  The  limited  publicity  in  the 
United  States  had  as  its  major  purpose  the  stressing  of  the  importance  of 
making  reservations  well  in  advance  before  starting  out  on  a  holiday  trip 
to  Canada. 
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Canada’s  attractions  .as  a  holiday  playground  summer  and  winter  are 
well  and  widely  advertised.  This  opinion  was  reached  after  having  had 
revealed  to  the  Committee  the  extent  of  the  campaigns  of  the  transportation 
interests,  the  Provincial  'Governments,  Municipalities,  the  Parks  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources  and  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau. 
The  Committee  found  that  the  publicity  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Travel 
Bureau  is  aimed  to  give  an  overall  picture  of  Canada’s  attractions,  while 
those  of  the  other  interests  are  concentrated  on  particular  areas  such  as  the 
mountains,  sea-side  and  other  resorts  served  by  the  railways  and  steamship 
companies,,  while  the  Provinces  and  Municipalities  confine  their  publicity  and 
expenditures  to  their  own  particular  appeal  to  tourists. 

The  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  does  not  confine  its  publicity  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  and  the  issue  of  pamphlets.  It  uses  films  and  other 
means,  such  as  displays  at  exhibitions  to  make  all  of  Canada  better  known  to 
the  travelling  public. 

Your  Committee  is  satisfied  that  the  Bureau  is  encouraging  and  bringing 
about  co-operation  between  the  Provincial  Governments  and  all  agencies 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  Tourist  Industry.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  needless  overlapping. 

Your  Committee  was  much  impressed  with  the  submissions  from  the 
officials  of  the  Parks  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources.  There 
is  no  question  that  Canada’s  National  Parks  are  magnets  drawing  more  and 
more  visitors  into  the  country  every  year.  Not  only  is  this  so  with  the  older 
Parks  but  also  those  of  more  recent  creation.  During  the  period  of  the  war 
'  the  parks  appropriation  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
maintenance.  Naturally  there  will  be  need  for  increased  expenditure  to  bring 
these  resorts  up  to  standard  conditions  as  well  as  to  provide  necessary  improve¬ 
ments.  It  was  made  clear  to  the  Committee  that  more  accommodation  for 
motor  tourists  was  necessary  in  most  of  the  Parks,  and  a  continued  addition  of 
cabins  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tourists  travelling  by  automobile  seems 
to  your  Committee  to  be  necessary. 

It  was  suggested  also  that  Parks  might  be  established  in  parts  of  the 
Dominion  where  they  do  not  now  exist.  A  delegation  appeared  before  the 
Committee  to  urge  the  acquirement  of  more  land  to  be  added  to  what  was 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Gatineau  Park  close  to  the  Capital  of  Canada.  The 
Committee  was  impressed  with  the  case  presented,  particularly  the  view  that  if 
additional  land  was  to  be  acquired  it  should  be  done  now  before  allowing  it  to 
pass  into  the  possession  of  private  parties.  It  was  argued  that  this  park  in  its 
close  proximity  to  the  Capital,  would  do  much  to  increase  the  tourist  flow  from 
the  United  States, 

Evidence  was  tendered  to  your  Committee  in  support  of  the  view  that  the 
Alaska  Highway  had  considerable  potential  possibilities  for  tourist  traffic.  The 
fame  that  it  had  gained  in  the  war  years,  the  hitherto  largely  unknown  country 
it  had  opened  up,  its  link  with  Alaska  and  the  Yuk'on  led  the  advocates  of  the 
continued  maintenance  of  this  highway  and  the  construction  of  a  shorter  road 
from  Edmonton  to  Dawson  Creek  to  urge  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
keep  the  road  open  for  tourist  traffic  and  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  cut-off  from  Edmonton  via  White  Court  to  the  British  Columbia  boundary 
at  Dawson  Creek.  This  would  reduce  the  mileage  between  Edmonton  and 
Dawson  Creek  by  135  miles. 

The  view  was  expressed  to  the  Committee  that  the  so-called  Haines  cut-off 
running  from  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal  to  the  Alaska  Highway  near  the 
Yukon  boundary  should  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  main  Alaska  high¬ 
way.  The  Committee  was  informed  that  the  Alaska  Highway  as  it  exists  today 
was  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  and  has  been  turned  over 
free  of  cost  to  Canada. 
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Evident  o:  .;5etf£  of  the  Federal  Government  established  that  the  highway 
w~  w  her  kerr  hi  operation  and  that  services  for  the  convenience  of  travellers 
were  already  being  provided  a:  different  points  along  its  route. 

Almost  every  ~mess  appearing  before  your  Committee  stressed  the  need  of 
hener  road*  if  tourist  trad:-:-  was  to  expand.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
Canada  had  unfimked  t  inrist  attractions.  To  make  them  accessible,  all-weather 
highways  were  necessary  and  Federal  assistance  would  be  required  to  assist  in 
the  pnvisim  of  the  main  arteries  of  approach,  particularly  from  the  United 

Your  Committee  is  convinced  that  a  broadly  planned  tourist  traffic  policy 
has  almost  unlimited  possibilities.  One  witness  pointed  out  that  United  States 
fitments  spend  six  billion  dollars  annually  in  tourist  travel  and  estimated  that 
at  least  one-tenth  of  this  amount  was  available  to  Canada.  This  sum  of  six 
hundred  million  dollars  was  in  accord  with  other  opinions  offered  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  during  its  hearings. 

I:  this  estimate  is  correct,  or  nearly  so.  then  no  other  conclusion  can  be 
reached  than  that  widely  appropriated  expenditures  on  the  promotion  of  tourist 
travel  will  bring  a  return  greater  than  any  branch  of  our  export  trade. 

Your  Committee  recommends. 

1.  .Since  the  greater  part  of  our  tourist  traffic  from  the  United  States 
comes  to  Canada  by  motor  car.  good  hard  surfaced  roads,  from  United  States 
border  points,  strategically  located,  are  a  prime  necessity  to  its  expansion.  Your 
Committee  recommends  to  the  Dominion  Government  that  financial  assistance, 
under  proper  agreements,  should  be  offered  to  the  Provinces,  who  have  the 
personnel  in  their  Highway  Departments  to  supervise  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  such  roads,  and  that  these  roads  should  be  built  to  a  permanent 
high  standard. 

2.  That  facilities  in  National  Parks  should  be  improved,  and  roads  within 
the  Parks  hard  surfaced  to  a  permanent  high  standard. 

3.  That  by  whatever  suitable  agencies  are  available,  Canadians  operating 
servbe  stations,  eating  and  stopping  places,  and  including  hotels,  shops  and 
stores,  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  showing  courtesy  and  giving 
good  service  to  visiting  tourists  at  all  times. 

4.  Suitable  descriptive  literature  and  good  road  maps  for  the  different 
provinces  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  Immigration  and  Customs  officers 
at  all  border  crossing  points,  to  be  made  available  to  tourists  seeking  such 
information. 

6.  That  the  development  and  permanent  maintenance  of  our  Tourist  business 
should  be  planned  on  a  long  range  view. 

0.  That  there  should  be  as  close  co-ordination  as  possible  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Agencies  and  the  Transportation  Companies  by  land, 
water  and  air,  to  prevent  overlapping  and  get  the  maximum  results  possible  for 
the  money  expended. 

7.  That  enquiry  should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  into  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Alaska  Highway  as  a  tourist  attraction  to  ascertain  whether 
expenditure  on  a  more  direct  link  with  it  from  Edmonton  to  Dawson  Creek 
would  be  justified. 

8.  That  authority  be  granted  for  the  printing  of  600  copies  in  English  and 
200  copies  in  French  of  this;  report  and  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  August  8,  1946,  with  respect  to  the  tourist  possibilities  of  the  Alaska  Highway, 
and  that  Rule  100  be  suspended  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  said  printing. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  shorthand  reporters  it  was  not  possible  for  the  reporting 
branch  to  furnish  a  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  to  the  Committee. 

All  which  is;  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  A.  BUCHANAN, 

Chairman. 
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opportunity.  The  main  problem,  I  think,  will  be  to  establish  satisfactory  access 
roads  so  that  the  traffic  can  get  at  the  highway  without  too  much  difficulty. 
That  I  think  is  under  careful  consideration  by  both  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  province  of  Alberta,  which  have  indicated  a  very  friendly 
attitude  towards  the  opening  up  of  the  northwest  sections  of  Canada. 

This  year  traffic  has  of  necessity  been  limited  to  people  who  have  been 
moving  to  Alaska  or  northwest  Canada  on  business.  We  find  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans  who  wish  to  go  to  Alaska  consider  coastal  shipping 
inadequate  and  use  either  bus  service  on  the  highway  or  their  own  motor 
transport  to  get  through  to  the  northern  section.  The  traffic  during  the  past 
month  has  been  responsible  for  moving  about  one  thousand  Americans  from 
Dawson  Creek  to  Alaska.  The  actual  number  of  cars  would  be  about  one  for 
every  three  people.  Due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  on  the  highway  it  has  been 
necessary  to  strictly  limit  the  traffic  to  the  people  who  have  good  equipment  and 
can  look  after  their  own  accommodation  requirements  along  the  route.  On 
checking  the  tabulation  at  the  back  of  the  notes  on  the  highway  you  will  find 
that  there  are  now  established  or  about  to  be  established  very  shortly  filling 
stations  at  about  200-mile  intervals.  The  filling  station  attendants  serve  light 
meals  and  are  setting  up  emergency  accommodation  which  will  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  August.  This  will  make  possible  a  little  more  leniency  in  the  issuing  of 
permits,  and  I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  the  traffic  building  up  steadily 
during  the  fall  of  the  year.  By  next  spring  there  will  probably  be  sufficient 
accommodation  to  handle  not  only  business  travellers  but  a  fair  percentage  of 
any  tourist  traffic  that  is  offered. 

I  feel  that  you  may  perhaps  be  interested  in  the  potential  use  of  the  highway 
for  the  development  of  natural  resources,  although  I  suppose,  sir,  that  is  not  the 
subject  of  your  study  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  that. 

Mr.  Phinney:  We  find  that  in  the  first  two  hundred  miles  of  the  highway 
after  leaving  Fort  St.  John  there  is  a  fair  stand  of  timber.  That  is  now 
under  development  by  one  small  company  and  several  small  B.C.  logging 
companies  wish  to  move  in  there  and  start  logging  operations  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  large  agricultural  settlement  in  the  Peace  River  block.  There  is  perhaps 
a  pious  wish  that  the  agricultural  development  in  the  Peace  River  block  will 
extend  north.  Studies  have,  I  believe,  been  made  of  the  agricultural  potential 
there,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  is  good  agricultural  land  as  far  north 
as  Fort  Nelson,  with  possible  pockets  of  agricultural  land  as  far  north  as  Liard 
river.  The  indications  are  therefore  that  we  would  have  in  the  first  three 
hundred  mil^s  of  the  highway  logging  and  lumbering  operations  and  eventually 
a  fairly  substantial  population  to  be  served  by  that  section  of  the  highway. 

From  Fort  Nelson  on  you  begin  to  get  into  the  more  picturesque  section  of 
the  country  and  pass  into  the  mountain  area.  The  province  of  British  Columbia 
plans  to  set  up  a  provincial  park,  which  will  include  a  section  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  at  Muncho  lake — a  very  lovely  part  of  the  highway — where  there  is  a 
fine  stock  of  big  game  of  all  sorts,  and  in  which  is  located  the  hot  springs.  From 
there  on  you  begin  to  tap  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  again  you  pass  through 
mountain  country  that  is  very  attractive  and  quite  picturesque.  There  are  a 
series  of  lovely  lakes'  with  good  fishing  from  Watson  lake  through  to  White¬ 
horse.  The  actual  potential  in  the  Yukon  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  it  here. 

The  Yukon  has,  I  suppose,  as  good  fishing  and  game  hunting  as  any  section 
of  Canada.  It  is  now  accessible  and  will,  I  think,  attract  a  very  substantial 
tourist  traffic.  Again,  it  will  be  a  specialized  type  of  traffic,  because  of  the 
distances  to  be  covered  and  the  cost  of  moving  into  the  territory. 

Altogether  I  think  the  Alaska  highway  should  have  a  reasonably  bright 
future.  It  will  open  up  new  natural  resources  for  exploitation,  both  mineral 
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and  tourist,  and  enable  tourists  to  take  advantage  of  a  section  of  Canada  which 
is  picturesque  from  the  point  of  view  of  scenery,  has  an  attractive  historical 
background,  and  will  provide  game  and  fishing  in  almost  unlimited  degree. 

The  present  standards  of  maintenance  carried  out  by  the  Canadian  army 
are  designed  to  be  the  equal  of  those  followed  by  the  American  maintenance 
organization,  and  they  also  plan  a  considerable  capital  outlay  to  improve  grades 
and  the  general  standard  of  the  highway.  The  work  they  have  done  so  far  has 
maintained  the  surfaces  in  good  shape  and  is  tending  to  improve  the  standards 
generally  for  the  travelling  public. 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  I  can  answer  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  On  the  map  behind  you,  could  you  show  us  with  a 
pointer  where  Edmonton  is  and  where  the  road  goes? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Edmonton  lies  here.  The  road  follows  a  rather  circuitous 
route  around  the  height  of  land  lying  in  here,  up  this  way  past  Lesser  Slave 
lake  and  over  to  Grande  Prairie  and  on  to  Dawson  Creek,  Dawson  Creek  being 
the  rail  head. 

The  problem  regarding  access  roads  has  to  be  considered.  The  one  getting 
traffic  from  Edmonton  to  Dawson  Creek — 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  How  far? 

Mr.  Phinney:  The  distance  is  about  430  miles.  From  Prince  George  to 
Dawson  Creek  the  British  Columbia  government  is,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
aware,  building  at  the  present  time  an  access  road  known  as  the  Pine  Pass 

highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  How  far  is  that  from  Edmonton? 

Mr.  Phinney:  About  two  hundred  miles.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  opened  in 

1948. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  What  distance  will  that  road  be  from  Prince  George  to 
Dawson  Creek? 

Mr.  Phinney:  About  two  hundred  miles.  Incidentally,  the  construction  of 
the  Pine  Pass  highway  may  meet  the  requirements  of  traffic  coming  up  from 
the  west  coast,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  I  believe  the  British  Columbia 
government  is  interested  in  a  further  program  of  road  construction,  but  should 
that  not  materialize  the  Pine  Pass  highway  will  give  access  to  the  present  Alaska 
highway  via  the  Cariboo  highway  from  Prince  George  to  Dawson  Creek.  From 
Dawson  Creek  the  road  passes  up  this  way.  Incidentally,  sir,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  brought  a  series  of  maps  which  give  a  very  clear  picture  of  this  area. 

Hon,  Mr.  Crerar:  We  can  follow  the  highway  better  on  the  wall  map  that 
you  are  now  using. 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes.  The  road  runs  to  Fort  St.  John.  From  there  it  taps 
an  agricultural  area  and  is  used  very  largely  by  the  farmers  and  other  residents 
in  the  district. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  The  Peace  river  is  between. Dawson  Creek  and  Fort 

St.  John. 

Mr.  Phinney:  You  pass  over  the  Peace  by  the  big  suspension  bridge  which 
the  Americans  dedicated  at  this  point  about  two  years  ago.  You  pass  Fort  St. 
John  and  reach  the  height  of  land,  crossing  over  the  head  waters  of  these  very 
small  rivers,  such  as  the  Sikanni  Chief  river  and  the  Prophet  river.  You  follow 
down  the  Prophet  river  to  Fort  Nelson.  That  makes  it  possible  to  service 
the  main  air  field  at  Fort  Nelson,  and  should  the  farm  potential  ever  be 
developed  there  it  would  open  the  farm  lands  which  lie  between  that  and  the 
Liard  river.  The  road  then  cuts  back  almost  due  west  along  the  Muskwa 
river  and  into  the  tail  end  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  swings  north  along  past 
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Muncho  lake  and  cuts  into  the  Liard  river.  It  does  not  show  here.  Then  it 
runs  along  the  Liard  river  to  Lowrer  Post  and  Watson  lake — that  being  just 
about  there — where  there  is  another  main  air  post. 

Hon,  Mr.  Crerar:  That  is  about  the  boundary  between  British  Columbia 
and  the  Yukon. 

Mr.  Phinney:  It  is  just  over  the  boundary  in  the  Yukon.  Lowrer  Post 
is  in  British  Columbia,  and  then  twenty  miles  further  you  come  to  Watson 
lake  and  you  are  in  the  Yukon.  Then  it  cuts  north  to  Teslin  lake,  where 
there  is  an  intermediate  landing  strip.  One  of  the  older  Yukon  post  settelments 
is  there. 

In  passing  through  this  section  the  road  opens  up  interesting  mineral 
possibilities,  I  understand  there  is  a  sizable  deposit  just  east  of  Muncho  lake 
which  is  under  investigation  at  the  present  time,  and  the  indications  suggest 
the  possibility  of  it  being  developed  into  a  mine,  although  it  is  still  very 
much  in  the  prospecting  stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Gold  or  base  metal? 

Mr.  Phinney:  It  is  a  composite  ore,  gold  and  some  copper.  There  is  a 
well  defined  wide  band  of  mineralization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Is  that  in  the  Yukon? 

Mr.  Phinney:  No,  that  is  in  British  Columbia,  just  before  the  road 
reaches  Muncho  lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Then  the  road  goes  on  from  Watson  lake  to  White  Horse? 

Mr.  Phinney:  From  Watson  lake,  via  Teslin  lake  to  Whitehorse.  From 
there  on  the  road  passes  north  over  what  were  old  trails,  wrhich  have  been 
improved  and  re-located.  It  passes  through  Champagne  and  Kusawa  lake 
to  the  border  at  mile  1221*6,  I  think  it  is.  I  understand  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  planing  to  set  aside  a  section  of  the  Elias  mountain  range  here,  which 
would  include  Kusawa  lake  as  a  national  park.  It  is  perhaps  our  most 
spectacular  mountain  range  section.  You  have  in  there  Mount  Logan,  very 
close  to  twenty  thousand  feet  high,  and  many  other  interesting  peaks,  with 
enormous  ice  fields  and  also  very  interesting  mineral  possibilities. 

The  Haines  cut-off,  which  starts  from  a  point  in  the  Lynn  canal  here,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Skagway,  was  designed  to  give  an  added  supply  route  to 
Alaska,  and  runs  about  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  from  the  towrn  of  Haines 
up  to  about  Mile  100  on  the  Alaska  highway.  There  again  you  open  up  an 
interesting  mountain  section.  It  also  taps  the  small  section  of  British  Columbia, 
Here  is  a  very  useful  stand  of  timber,  which  will  enable  the  Yukon  Territories 
to  get  lumber  and  bridging  material  at  a  reasonable  figure, 

Hon.  Mr.  Daigle:  What  is  the  quantity  of  timber  available  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  highway? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Do  you  mean  the  entire  length? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daigle:  In  the  sections  where  there  is  timber. 

Mr.  Phinney:  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  detailed  study  made  of  that. 
The  British  Columbia '  forestry  officials  are  entering  into  their  section  of  the 
highway,  and  we  have  discussed  with  them  the  setting  up  of  logging  operations 
there,  but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  detailed  timber  cruise  carried 
out;  in  fact,  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  has  not  been. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Phinney:  Here  in  this  British  Columbia  section  you  are  in  a  type  of 
country  where  you  get  coastal  stands,  that  is,  you  get  the  same  type  of  timber 
as  you  would  all  down  the  coast  a.s  far  almost  as  Vancouver  Island. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  You  are  speaking  of  those  close  to  the  highway. 
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Mr.  Phinney:  The  first  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  Haines  cut-off  runs 
through  a  stand  of  very  fine  timber. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daigle:  It  contains  B.C.  fir  and  sitka  spruce. 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes,  timber  of  that  type.  The  commander  of  the  highway 
system  looks  forward  to  drawing  fairly  heavily  on  that  timber  for  the  building 
of  bridges  and  piling,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  This  timber  is  practically  unobtain¬ 
able  in  the  Yukon,  because  it  is  a  plateau  and  has  a  much  lighter  type  of  timber 
and  the  stands  are  inadequate,  except  for  pit  props  and  small  logs  for  building. 

The  Haines  cut-off  is  the  road  which  is  receiving  some  attention  at  the 
present  time.  -  At  the  time  the  army  took  over  the  highway  little  was  known 
of  the  Haines  cut-off  because  it  had  been  out  of  use  for  the  better  part  of  a 
year;  it  is  subject  to  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  as  a  result  it  was  impossible 
for  our  engineers  to  examine  the  road,  and  we  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
constructed  on  the  same  standards  as  the  Alaska  Highway.  This  was  found 
not  to  be  the  case.  It  was  a  pioneer  road  with  little  ditching  and  poor  bridges, 
and  some  sections  were  obviously  constructed  on  a  temporary  basis.  As  a  result 
it  had  suffered  seriously  from  slides,  floods  and  erosion  generally.  I  believe  the 
United  States  authorities  are  anxious  that  the  Haines  cut-off  be  made  available 
for  traffic  into  Alaska.  It  opens  up  a  very  attractive  area,  and  in  one  section 
it  taps  a  placer  district  in  the  Yukon,  which  has  been  almost  inaccessible  for 
many  years,  and  is  now  under  active  development  with  very  encouraging  results. 
There  is  excellent  shooting  and  fishing  along  there,  and  it  would  assure  a  circle 
tour  for  people  coming  there  without  going  through  Alaska,  For  instance,  a 
Canadian  could  come  up  the  Alaska  Highway  to  Whitehorse,  continue  on  the 
Haines  cut-off,  and  cut  back  to  Haines  and  go  south  by  boat  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  Alaska  proper. 

Some  residents  on  the  Alaska  Panhandle  have  cars,  and  are  very  anxious 
to  have  the  Haines  cut-off  maintained  so  that  they  can  get  through  to  the 
Alaska  Highway,  down  through  Canada  and  then  to  the  States.  In  discussing 
the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  Alaska  Highway  with  residents  of  Alaska  who  have 
passed  through  our  office,  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  its  maintenance,  and 
talk  of  using  it  to  the  full.  They  have  suffered  for  many  years  from  lack  of 
adequate  transportation,  and  feel  that  it  will  be  some  years  before  boat  traffic 
is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  territory.  We  will  have  from  Alaska  very 
substantial  traffic,  and  there  are  a  number  of  American  trucking  companies  who 
have  proposed  to  truck  supplies  from  the  States  through  to  Alaska  by  the  Alaska 
Highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  What  is  the  population  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Phinney? 

Mr.  Phinney:  I  do  not  know  what  the  population  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daigle:  Do  many  people  live  on  that  Haines  cut-off? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Just  at  Tidewater  Inn;  there  is  the  small  town  of  Haines, 
with  about  three  hundred  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Are  there  any  agricultural  possibilities  along  the  Haines 
cut-off? 

Mr.  Phinney:  I  would  not  think  so.  It  comes  up  very  rapidly  from  a. 
coastal  area  similar  to  Vancouver  Island,  but  is  a  little  colder.  It  rises  verv 
rapidly  to  3.000  feet,  and  then  goes  into  a  gravel  flood  plain  valley  with  little 
alluvial  soil.  As  one  gets  closer  to  the  Alaska  Highway  there  are  some  sedi¬ 
mentary  benches  that  may  be  worked;  but  on  the  whole  the  agricultural  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  Yukon  wall  require  very  careful  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  think  that  is  a  very  moderate  statement. 

Mr.  Phinney:  I  believe  there  is  an  experimental  farm  up  there  that  is 
doing  very  useful  work.  They  grow  wonderful  vegetables  in  certain  sections,  and 
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some  of  the  local  residents  of  long  standing  in  the  Yukon  say  that  they  could 
produce  sufficient  vegetables  and  similar  produce  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
territory  if  the  freight  rates  on  the  Lewes  River  wrere  lowered.  At  the  present 
time  the  produce  which  is  grown  close  to  Dawson  City,  wThere  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  land  is  found,  cannot  be  brought  up  the  Lewes  River  to  Whitehorse  in 
competition  with  the  produce  brought  in  from  Vancouver  Island  over  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  Railway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Duffus:  Where  is  that  farm  located? 

Colonel  Hanington:  It  is  about  a  hundred  miles  out  of  Whitehorse  at  the 
junction  of  the  Haines  Road,  about  two  miles  from  where  the  Haines  Road 
comes  into  Alaska  Highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  That  heavy  blue  line  shown  on  the  map  indicates  the 
boundary  between  Alaska  and  the  Yukon? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes  sir,,  and  of  course  the  Panhandle  runs  down  here. 
Incidentally,  I  was  discussing  this  area  with  the  Deputy  Minister  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  of  British  Columbia,  and  he  said  that  studies  of  the  mining 
potentiality  here  indicated  that  it  was  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia,  and  they  hoped  for  mining  development  in  that  section  now 
that  there  is  access  to  it. 

The  Chairman:  Is  that  what  you  call  the  Atlin  area? 

Mr.  Phinney:  No,  that  is  not  the  Atlin  area.  This  is  an  entirely  new  area 
which  has  never  been  accessible  because  of  the  extremely  rought  country  and 
heavy  timber.  The  people  of  the  Yukon  tell  me  that  all  along  the  Dezadeash 
River  which  parallels  the  Haines  cut-off,  one  can  make  good  money  panning  in 
any  of  the  streams  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  If  that  mining  area  is  developed  would  it  be  serviced  from 
the  coast? 

Mr.  Phinney:  It  would  be  the  most  logical  way  of  servicing  it,  because 
it  is  within  forty  miles  of  a  good  harbour.  They  need  a  better  dock  at  Haines 
but  I  believe  that  is  planned,  and  the  Haines  cut-off  on  the  American  side,  from 
Haines  to  about  Mile  42,  has  been  constructed  to  a  very  high  standard.  It  is 
a  first-class  gravel  road,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  miles  which  were 
washed  out  this  spring  by  the  Chilkat  River.  It  is  a  very  good  road  right  up  to 
the  border  and,  unfortunately  for  us,  just  at  the  border  you  go  into  mountain 
terrain  and  on  to  a  road  which  is  purely  a  pioneer  road  and  needs  a  great  deal 
of  work  done  on  it  before  it  is  in  good  shape. 

Incidentally,  gentlemen.,  I  have  included  in  my  memorandum  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  putting  the  Haines  cut-off  in  condition.  That  was  supplied  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Northwest  High-way  System  and  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  It  was  really  a  military  consideration  that  led  to  the 
building  of  Haines  cut-off? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes,  purely  a  military  consideration,  and  I  think  the 
Americans  recognize  it;  but  we  have  from  the  residents  of  this  area  and  the 
people  up  at  Fairbanks  constant  pressure  to  keep  the  Haines  cut-off  open  if 
possible  throughout  the  year,  but  at  least  during  the  summer  months.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  winter  maintenance  of  the  Haines  cut-off 
is  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  it  open  at  the  cost  which  would  wmrrant  the 
expenditure.  It  is  subject  to  very  heavy  coastal  precipitation,  and  gets  immense 
drifts  of  snovr  which  tend  to  compact  and  freeze.  In  keeping  with  other  access 
roads  to  the  Alaska  Highway  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  keep  it  open  during  the 
winter.  I  do  not  think  it  would  warrant  the  expenditure-  until  the  Yukon  has 
developed  considerably. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  How  many  months  of  the  year  do  these  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  prevail? 
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Mr.  Phinney:  The  present  indications  are  that  the  roads  can  be  kept  open 
from  the  1st  of  June  until  the  15th  of  October,  and  no  longer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Has  any  estimate  been  made,  Mr.  Phinney,  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  Alaskan  Highway  from  Dawson  Creek  to  the  Alaska 
boundary? 

Mr.  Phinney:  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  broken  down  on  that  basis.  We 
have  a  number  of  rough  calculations  made  on  a  mileage  basis,  which  might 
apply,  but  they  vary  a  great  deal  with  the  systems  on  which  they  are  worked 

out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  The  army  has  taker*  over  the  maintenance  of  the  road 
as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  It  will  have  some  estimate  as  to  the  cost.  From  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  project  there  are  two  essential  features:  certain  capital 
expenditures  are  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  highway.  Many  of  the 
bridges  put  in  by  the  United  States  authorities  were  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Mr.  Phinney:  Very  much  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  And  I  understand  that  there  are  some  places  where 
diversions  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  road? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes. 

Hon,  Mr.  Crerar:  That  would  be  a  capital  expenditure,  but  aside  from  that 
there  is  the  maintenance  of  keeping  the  necessary  amount  of  gravel  on  the  road, 
dragging  it  and  so  on.  I  was  anxious  to  get,  if  possible,  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  doing  that  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  I  have  seen  those  figures  some  place;  they  are  available. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  not  shown  some  figures  in  your  statement  here, 
Mr.  Phinney? 

Mr.  Phinney:  That  is  the  Haines  cut-off  only. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Haines  cut-off. 

Colonel  Hanington:  The  cost  runs  somewhere  around  $1,000,000  a  year. 
General  Foster  figures  from  the  American  data  that  once  the  betterment  program 
of  which  you  spoke  is  carried  out,  one  could  hope  to  maintain  it  below  $1,000,000 
a  year  for  the  whole  1,200  miles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Would  some  of  the  cost  be  recoverable  through  leases  and 
other  sources  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Phinney:  I  have  never  heard  any  suggestions  along  those  lines.  The 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  it  should  be  run  as  a  toll  road.  It  came 
more  as  an  inquiry  from  the  United  States;  however,  I  think  the  chief  source 
of  revenue  will  be  derived  indirectly  from  the  sale  of  gasoline  and  similar  sources 
of  revenue. 

Hon,  Mr.  Horner:  Who  gives  permission  for  the  establishment  of  business 
along  the  highway? 

Mr.  Phinney:  The  Yukon  territory  itself.  It  is  handled  by  the  Department 
of  Mines  and  Resources  (Yukon  Administration).  Incidentally,  the  military 
restrictions  in  the  Yukon  have  been  rescinded  and  we  have  proposed  to  the 
British  Columbia  government  that  they  consider  removing  restrictions  as  early 
as  possible,  and  that  they  also  accept  the  normal  responsibility  of  a  provincial 
government  in  the  area  through  which  the  highway  runs.  They  are  prepared 
to  assist  in  setting  up  tourist  facilities  as  soon  as  the  survey  of  the  highway 
has  been  completed  and  they  can  then  make  arrangements  to  dispose  of  the  land 
adjacent  to  it.  At  the  present  time  you  could  not  sell  a  piece  of  land  because  it 
cannot  be  tied  on  to  anything. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  What  is  the  distance  from  Edmonton  to  Dawson?  You 
gave  it  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Phinney:  About  430  miles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  You  mentioned  the  hot  springs.  At  what  point  on  the 
highway  and1  how  near  the  present  highway  are  those  springs  located? 

Mr.  Phinney:  There  are  a  number  of  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Liard 
River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Trout  River  and  the  Liard.  The  hot  springs  which 
are  most  readily  accessible  are  close  to  the  first  crossing  of  the  Liard  River, 
within  about  two  miles  of  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  That  is  the  famous  Paradise  Valley? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes,  the  legendary  Paradise  Valley,  a  tropical  valley. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  It  is  quite  close  to  the  road? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  road. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  About  half  a  mile,  as  I  recall.  s 

The  Chairman:  Apart-  from  considerations  of  tourist  traffic,  is  it  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  highway? 

Mr.  Phinney:  In  all  discussions  it  has  been  understood  that  the  highway 
should  be  maintained  not  only  for  tourist  traffic  but  to  enable  the  development 
of  natural  resources  in  the  area,  and  also  to  provide  a  strategic  route  into  north¬ 
west  Canada  and  provide  an  access  route  to  Alaska  for  the  American  forces, 
should  they  wish  to  use  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daigle:  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  section  richest  in  mines 
and  timber  is  close  to  the  border  of  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Present  studies  w'ould  indicate  that  there  is  a  variety  of 
potential.  Studies  are  being  made  of  a  section  of  the  highway  from  Fort  St. 
John  to  Muncho  lake  to  see  if  there  is  an  oil  potential  there.  Indications 
are  that  there  may  be  a  very  good  oil  formation  in  the  first  300'  or  400  miles 
of  the  highway.  There  are  also  indications  of  fairly  large  coal  deposits.  Passing 
out  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  as  you  pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
Muncho  lake,  you  begin  to  get  into  good  mining  country.  It  was  thought 
that  nothing  of  real  interest  would  be  found  until  you  got  into  the  Yukon,  but 
the  explorations  and  prospecting  that  have  been  carried  out  in  the  past-  have 
produced  interesting  results.  There  is  one  very  interesting  looking  property  close 
to  Muncho  lake.  And  of  course  the  Liard  river  section  has  for  many  years 
been  a  good  placer  area.  There  are  several  proposals  before  the  B.C.  govern¬ 
ment  that  large  placer  dredging  operations  be  carried  out  along  the  Liard  river. 
And  even  inaccessible  as  it  w*as  in  the  old  days,  it  has  always  been  possible  to 
pan  enough  gold  to  make  a  fair  stake  on  any  of  the  bars  on  the  Liard  river. 

As  you  pass  on  between  Watson  lake  and  Whitehorse,,  the.  Hudson  Bay 
Mining  and  Smelting  have  quite  an  interesting  property  about  half  way  between 
those  points.  They  have  been  carrying  on  intensive  studies  for  at  least  a  year. 

.  As  you  pass  north  of  Whitehorse  you  get  into  another  type  of  mineralized  area 
with  interesting  placer  deposits,  and  close  to  Kluane  lake  there  is  quite 
extensive  prospecting  going  on  at  the  present  time  for  both  copper  and  gold, 
as  well  as  of  course  the  old-fashioned  placer  operations,  which  are  coming  back 
into  vogue  now,  with  the  bulldozer  moving  the  gravel  into  the  flumes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daigle:  My  point  is  that  if  the  richest  mineral  area  is  closer 
to  British  Columbia,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  have  a  highway  in  order  to 
get  access  to  this  section  from  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Your  difficulty  there,  I  think,  would  be  the  engineering  prob¬ 
lem  of  carrying  the  highway  over  a  series  of  fairly  rugged  mountain  ranges 
where  there  is  very  heavy  precipitation.  I  am  not  fully  awrare  of  the  studies 
that  have  been  carried  out,  but  I  flew  there  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
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know  that  in  winter  there  is  a  very  heavy  snow-fall,  while  farther  east  the 
snow-fall  is  relatively  light.  I  believe  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources 
is  planning  at  the  present  time  an  access  road  from  Yukon  down  to  Dease  lake, 
to  open  up  a  section  of  northern  British  Columbia  where  there  are  excellent 
mining  possibilities.  The  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  for  British  Columbia 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  best  area  from  their  point  of  view,  aside  from 
this  small  section  along  the  Hanes  cut-off,  was  the  McDame  Creek  area. 

Hon,  Mr.  Horner:  In  the  Alaska  Highway  generally  there  would  be  very 
little  difficulty  with  snow. 

Mr.  Phinney:  There  is  only  one  section  where  they  ever  have  to  use 
rotaries,  and  that  is  up  towards  the  north  end.  The  rest  will  just  snow-plough 
off.  They  have  just  about  two  feet  of  snow-fall  in  winter,  just  as  on  the 
prairies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  And  some  years  not  that  much. 

Mr.  Phinney:  No. 

The  Chairman:  So  long  as  the  road  is  under  defence  control,  will  the 
permit  system  be  imposed  for  private  travel  over  the  road? 

Mr.  Phinney:  I  would  like  to  think  that  as  soon  as  there  are  adequate 
facilities  to  look  after  the  travelling  public  all  control  could  be  removed.  I 
believe  it  has  been  suggested  that  due  to  the  possibilities  of  flash  flooding  and 
washing  out  of  bridges,  and  the  danger  in  winter  of  a  man  getting  snowed  in 
by  a  blizzard,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  modified  control  similar  to  that 
maintained  in  the  parks,  where  they  check  a  man  through,  not  to  question  his 
right  to  go  through  but  just  to  make  sure  that  he  does  not  get  into  trouble 
somewhere  and  suffer  because  of  being  unable  to  get  help  soon  enough. 

The  Chairman:  Our  principal  interest  is  in  the  amount  of  traffic  that 
would  pass  over  the  highway  during  what  is  ordinary  called  the  summer  months, 
and  in  the  question  of  whether  there  would  be  facilities  along  the  highway  to 
look  after  needs  of  tourists.  You  spoke  of  an  oil  station  at  every  200'  miles? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes.  At  the  present  time  the  gasoline  facilities  will  provide 
for  a  station  at  least  every  200  miles,  and  in  some  cases  at  closer  intervals  than 
that.  By  this  fall  these  stations  will  be  available. 

The  Chairman:  Are  you  granting  concessions  to  private  individuals  or  have 
you  a  set-up  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Phinney:  At  present  there  is  a  rather  f^brid  arrangement,  arising  out 
of  the  needs  of  the  maintenance  organization.  They  have  contracts  with  supply 
agents,  and  in  order  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  maintenance  they  have  arranged 
with  the  supply  agents  to  take  over  the  refueling  facilities  at  their  maintenance 
camps  and  operate  them  on  behalf  of  the  maintenance  organization,  and  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  oil  company  can  supply  itinerant  traffic  at  the  same  time. 
The  refueling  facilities  on  the  highway  are  really  operated  for  the  highway 
organization,  with  the  proviso  that  they  can  serve  the  travelling  public,  whenever 
they  require  to  call  on  them.  In  British  Columbia-it  will  be  for  the  provincial 
government  to  decide  who  shall  have  rights  to  set  up  refueling  stations  on  the 
highway,  if  the  present  plans  go  through.  In  the  Yukon,  the  Yukon  Administra¬ 
tion  will,  I  presume,  decide  who  shall  have  the  right  to  set  up  stations..  British 
Columbia  officials  assured  me  that  their  attitude  was  to  let  competition  look 
after  itself,  and  that  anybody  who  wanted  to  set  up  a  filling  station  was  welcome 
to  do  so,  provided  it  was  properly  handled.  Their  chief  interest  was  in  seeing 
that  the  stations  were  not  a  source  of  fire  hazard  in  forested  areas.  The  Imperial 
Oil  Company,  which  services  the  south  half  of  the  highway,  has  never  suggested 
that  it  wanted  exclusive  privileges.  The  company  is  quite  prepared  to  meet 
competition.  In  the  Yukon  at  present  the  British  Yukon  Navigation  Company 
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is  the  chief  supply  agent.  The  Imperial  Oil  is  interested  in  getting  in  there  but 
cannot  bring  in  petroleum  products  in  competition  with  the  British  Yukon 
Navigation  Company. 

The  Chairman:  How  long  does  it  take  an  automobile  to  travel  over  the 
highway  from  the  last  well-settled  point,  Dawson  Creek,  through  to  Whitehorse? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Three  days  would  get  you  through  from  Dawson  Creek  to 
Whitehorse  without  any  difficulty  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  The  distance  is  918  miles? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  What  are  the  present  stop-over  facilities  between  Dawson 
Creek,  say,  and  Whitehorse? 

Mr.  Phinney:  They  are  very  rudimentary,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
had  to  limit  traffic  to  people  prepared  to  look  after  themselves  in  any  emergency. 
There  is  a  hotel  at  Fort  St.  John,  and  between  Fort  St.  John  and  Fort  Nelson 
there  are  two  stopping  stations  run  by  a  trader  who  happened  to  be  located 
there  at  the  time  the  highway  was  constructed  through  and  was  allowed  to 
remain.  One  is  called  Tucker’s  Inn  and  the  other  is  called  Lum  &  Abner.  They 
are  shown  on  the  mileage  charts.  At  Fort  Nelson  the  Imperial  Oil  agent  has 
been  permitted  to  use  three  abandoned  buildings  to  set  up  temporary  accommoda¬ 
tion  there.  The  same  is  true  at  Muncho  Lake  and  at  Watson  Lake.  The 
accommodation  is  very  limited,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  know  of  any  inquiries  being  made  by  people  who 
would  be  interested  in  providing  facilities  along  the  highway  if  tourists  were 
allowed  to  move  freely? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  inquiries.  The  British  Yukon 
Navigation  Company,  which  operates  a  bus  line  between  Whitehorse  and 
Dawson  Creek,  is  building  four  stopping  places.  Those  will  be  completed  by 
this  fall  and  will  provide  accommodation  at  about  200-mile  intervals  between 
Dawson  Creek  and  Whitehorse. 

Then  there  are  these  Imperial  Oil  agents  who  have  set  up  temporary 
accommodation,  and  we  have  a  number  of  applications  for  permission  to  take 
over  abandoned  camps.  I  do  not  like  the  word  “abandoned”  because  it  gives 
the  impression  that  the  camps  are  of  no  value.  They  are  contractors’  camps 
which  were  transferred  to  Canada  without  cost,  so  that  materials  could  be  made 
readily  available  to  people  wishing  to  enter  the  district  to  develop  it.  I  think 
they  will  form  the  nucleus  of  tourist  centres,  tourist  camps  and  stopping  places 
generally  along  the  highway.  It  can  be  done  quickly,  for  the  buildings  are  there 
and  just  need  to  be  fixed  up  and  equipped.  But  in  British  Columbia  the 
provincial  government  will  not  permit  civilian  development  until  the  present 
restrictions  are  rescinded.  Because  of  that  we  have  been  trying  to  finalize  that 
phase  of  our  negotiations  with  the  British  Columbia  authorities.  As  soon  as 
that  is  done  we  are  setting  up  a  disposal  chain  by  which  war  assets  can  be 
quickly  transferred  to  people  who  wish  to  buy  them  for  camps  and  buildings  to 
develop  the,  highway.  As  soon  as  the  British  Columbia  government  takes  its 
check  off,  these  buildings  can  be  disposed  of  and  the  purchasers  can  set  up 
business  on  the  highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Is  the  refinery  at  Whitehorse. still  operating? 

Mr.  Phinney:  No  sir,  it  has  been  closed  down  for  some  considerable  time. 
The  Canal  project,  of  which  it  is  part,  is  the  subject  of  a  special  agreement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  in  closing  doWn  the  Canol  project 
the  American  forces  left  it  almost  one  hundred  per  cent  efficient.  They  took  out 
very  little  in  the  way  of  equipment,  and  if  you  go  into  any  of  their  pumping 
stations  there  is  everything  there  complete,  including  dishes  and  all  the 
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necessaries  to  set  up  shop  the  minute  they  dispose  of  that  as  a  going  concern. 
So  you  will  find  the  refinery,  in  theory,  at  least,  one  hundred  per  cent  efficient 
and  ready  to  turn  over  at  a  moment’s  notice.  But  it  is  not  now  in  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Are  the  American  drilling  parties  still  at  Norman  Wells? 
I  think  that  was  taken  over  by  Imperial  Oil. 

Mr.  Phinney:  There  was  a  provision  in  the  agreement  whereby  Americans 
could  transfer  to  Imperial  Oil  three  million  dollars  worth  of  drilling  equipment; 
which  they  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Is  anything  being  done  to  maintain  the  pipe  line  between 
Norman  Wells  and  Whitehorse? 

Mr.  Phinney:  No,  it  is  completely  cut  off.  The  access  road  is  closed  and  is 
only  used  by  one  supply  agent,  who  goes  through  as  far  as  Ross  Post.  He  gets 
permission  to  go  through  from  the  R.C.M.P.  and  fixes  up  any  washouts  himself. 
Otherwise  the  access  road  and  pipe  line  have  been  demobilized  and  are  not  now 
under  maintenance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  What  is  the  general  state  of  the  road  as  it  now  exists? 

Mr.  Phinney:  It  is  an  excellent  gravel  highway,  with  some  sections  a  little 
run  down  and  requiring  regravelling.  A  few  bridges  which  had  been  constructed 
at  points  where  they  expected  to  divert  the  road  were  put  in  in  temporary  form 
and  will  have  to  be  replaced;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  road  you  can  drive  on 
very  well  with  ease  and  comfort.  It  is  as  good  as  any  road  in  western  Canada, 
I  think. 

Hon.  Mr,  Horner:  The  highway  or  road  for  servicing  the  pipe  line  has  been 
travelled? 

* 

Mr.  Phinney:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  What  kind  of  territory  does  that  road  pass  through? 
Is  there  any  timber  there? 

Mr.  Phinney:  There  is  a  small  stand  of  timber  in  one  or  two  places,  but 
it  is  mostly  mountain  and  muskeg. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Any  mineral  possibilities? 

Mr.  Phinney:  I  believe  so.  Recently  they  have  carried  out  geological 
studies  along  the  highway,  and  they  tapped  one  or  two  very  interesting  sections ; 
but  of  course  it  is  practically  unexplored  country.  Putting  the  road  and  the 
pipe  line  through  was  an  extraordinary  effort,  it  was  very  spectacular,  but  it  has 
received  very  little  publicity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  But  the  pipe  line  could  all  be  used  again? 

Mr.  Phinney:  Of  course,  it  would  need  repairs,  because  in  some  sections  it 
was  simply  laid  down  along  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  nobody  knows  what 
happened  to  that  in  the  past  year.  It  is  badly  damaged  in  those  sections,  but 
it  could  be  repaired  quite  rapidly. 

Colonel  Hanington:  Senator  Crerar,  the  lowest -American  figure  was  just 
$100,000  during  their  maintenance  period.  But  any  information  there  should 
be  checked  with  our  army  records,  because  there  is  always  a  discussion  of 
what  "maintenance”  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  understand.  Do  you  know  what  the  Army  estimates 
for  this  year? 

Colonel  Hanington:  No  sir,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Christiansen,  Chairman  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
Committee  of  the  Edmonton  Board  of  Trade  is  now  ready  to  present  his  brief. 
He  will  be  followed  by  Hon.  W.  A.  Fallow,  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Alberta. 
You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Christiansen. 

71035—2 
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Mr.  James  A.  Christiansen: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Honourable  members  of  the  Senate  Tourist  Traffic  Committee,  I  should 
like  first  of  all  to  commend  Commissioner  Phinney  on  his  splendid  report. 

Some  Hon.  Members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Christiansen:  That  was  very  sweet  music  to  us  westerners. 

I  am  on  a  most  important  mission,  to  solicit  the  immediate  assistance  of 
our  governing  bodies  at  Ottawa.  The  existing  Alaska  Highway  is  no  longer 
a  question  mark,  but  is  a  MUST  on  the  agenda  of  the  people  of  North  America 
for  their  protection.  That  part  of  the  accepted  Highway  which  is  the  subject 
of  my  mission  is  vitally  important  “unfinished  business”. 

Though  the  cost  will  be  relatively  small,  it  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
highway  construction  confronting  North  America  at  this  moment.  The  require¬ 
ment  is  a  modern,  hard-surfaced  highway  from  Edmonton  to  Dawson  Creek, 
B.C.,  to  complete  the  Alaska  Highway  link  between  Coutts,  Alberta,  on  our 
southern  international  boundary  and  Fairbanks,,  Alaska. 

I  would  like,  on  behalf  of  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  convey 
to  your  Committee  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  opportunity,  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  placing  before  you  its  views  on  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance  to  all  Canadians. 

It  is  in  the  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Alaska  Highway, 
Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  I  appear  before  you  now.  I  am  not 
delegated  to  foster  any  selfish  motives  for  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  any  other  body.  Edmonton,  because  of  its  geographical  position,  is  looked  to  by 
many  parts  of  the  West,  and  by  other  parts  of  Canada,  for  leadership  on  this 
subject.  We  Edmontonians  willingly  accept  that  challenge  and  responsibility 
and  do  so  in  the  knowledge  that  our  governments,  provincial  and  federal,  seek, 
and  should  have  the  support  of  public  opinion.  I  am  well-fortified  today  with 
such  desire — a  desire  to  co-operate  to  the  end  that  some  of  our  major  national 
problems  may  attain  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce  believes  that  in  the  efforts  and 
recommendations  of  your  Committee  may  well  rest  the  solution  to  some  of 
such  major  problems,  one  of  which  is  certainly  our  unfavorable  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States,  our  great  neighbour  to  the  South.  The  Edmonton  Chamber 
of  Commerce  believes  that  an  increase  in  tourist  trade  is  the  leading  answer; 
that  the  beauty  of  our  country,  our  fishing  and  hunting  is  one  of  the  best  exports 
yve  have  to  offer  the  United  States  and  its  travel-minded  people.  It  is  estimated 
that  six  billions  of  dollars  were  ispent  in  the  United  States  by  tourists  in  1940  ; 
that  in  the  State  of  Michigan  alone,  home  of  the  motor  industry,  the  tourist 
trade  stood  second  only  to  the  motor  industry  in  that  year.  If  only  a  small 
percentage,  say  10  per  cent,  of  the  American  tourist  trade  could  be  diverted  to 
Canada,  which  we  feel  can  be  done,  our  trade  balance  with  that 'country  would 
be  placed  in  a  favourable  position.  We  want  American  tourists  to  come  to  Canada, 
but  we  must  do  something  to  induce  them.  Quoting  my  own  experience — business 
takes  me  to  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  I  go  there  I  am 
continually  told  by  Americans  that  they  want  to  visit  Canada,  every  part  of  our 
country.  Many  wish  to  travel  over  the  Alaska  Highway,  to  visit  our  North 
Country  and  Alaska.  We  have  much  of  tourist  interest  to  offer  them  and  many 
of  them  will  eventually  settle  in  our  great  Northwest. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce  believes 
that  the  Alaska  Highway  situation  should  be  embraced  by  the  efforts  of  your 
Committee. 

The  Alaska  Highway  was  built  by  the  United  States  at  great  cost — a  great 
achievement,  accomplished  many  years  ahead  of  normal  developments  in  that 
area.  It  has,  so  far,  been  invaluable  in  the  building  and  maintaining  of  airports 
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along  Canada’s  finest  air  route  to  the  Orient  and  must,  for  that  purpose  if  for 
no  other,  be  retained.  It  is  the  answer,  better  than  any  other  route  could  be, 
to  the  value  and  necessity  of  a  land  route  to  Alaska,  capable  of  adequate  military 
protection  and  all-year  traffic  usage — route  free  from  mist  and  fog  and  easily 
kept  open  during  winter  seasons. 

In  the  commercial  aspect,  this  important  Highway  has  also  opened  up 
the  opportunity  for  large-scale  developments  in  a  comparatively  untouched 
area  of  our  great  Northwest.  It  will  now  become  an  avenue  of  commerce  destined 
to  be  of  increasing  importance  in  the  coming  years  of  peace  for  mail  service,  for 
telephone  and  telegraph  communications, — for  service  to  its  thousand-and-one 
spots  of  scenic  grandeur  and  potential  post-war  tourist  trade. 

There  is  a.  potential  pulp  and  paper  industry  all  over  the  Yukon.  Let  us 
give  enterprise  a  chance  to  build  it. 

Some  of  the  most  magnificent  wheat  I  have  ever  seen  is  growing  to-day  in 
the  Montney  and  Blueberry  areas,  north  of  Fort  St.  John,  not  far  from  the 
highway.  There  are  fertile  valleys  near  Fort  Nelson,  capable  of  supporting 
perhaps  as  many  as  250,000  families  or  more.  That  phase  alone  is  of  extreme 
importance.  This  area  is  a  considerable  distance,  that  is,  some  300  to  400  miles 
north  and  west  of  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  The  best  inducement  for 
such  a  prospective  settlement  is  a  capable  outlet  for  the  resultant  production — 
keeping  in  mind  that  highways  make  our  economies  function.  Without  trans¬ 
portation,  no  nation  or  community  can  advance  or  even  survive.  It  is  the  means 
by  which  we  arrive  where  we  want  to  go. 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  that  territory  adjacent 
to  the  Alaska  Highway.  Much  prospecting  is  now  going  on  and  with  adequate 
transportation  developments  will  proceed  rapidly. 

As  much  may  be  said  for  prospecting  for  oil  farther  west  and  north,  which 
will  be  in  close  approach  to  the  Alaska  Highway,  the  extent  of  which  is  being- 
explored  by  Dominion  Government  geological  parties.  The  people  of  Alaska 
are  highly  in  favour  of  the  present  established  Alaska  Highway  and  insist  upon 
the  same  as  a  must.  People  throughout  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  are 
anxious  to  be  able  to  travel  to  Alaska  over  this  road.  Chambers  of  Commerce 
from  Montana  to  North  Carolina  and  Texas  have,  and  are  still,  supporting  this 
very  strongly.  They  ask:  why  not  make  use  of  the  good  highway  we  already 
have? 

The  major  portion  of  the  Alaska  Highway  (1,221-4  miles)  lies  within 
Canada,  which,  in  accordance  with  agreement,  was  turned  over  to  our  Canadian 
Government  within  six  months  after  termination  of  the  war.  As  such,  it  is  to  all 
intents  a  gift  to  Canada  by  our  neighbour.  It  would  be  folly  to  permit  such  a 
costly  gift,  with  attendant  splendid  possibilities  for  suitable  use,  to  get  into  dis¬ 
repair.  It  will  be  Canada’s  obligation,  not  only  to  maintain  this  highway,  but 
to  improve  it  if  and  whenever  such  can  be  done.  Canada  has  assumed  this 
obligation  and  has,  so  far,  done  a.  good  job. 

However,  assumption  of  this  control  and  all  its  implications  make  it  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  unfinished  business  in  our  country  because  the 
Alaska  Highway  is  of  little  or  no  value  without  proper  and  convenient  approach 
to  the  same.  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  is  the  start  of  the  highway. 
Present  approach  to  Dawson  Creek  and  the  Alaska  Highway  from  Edmonton  is 
via  Athabasca,  Smith,  High  Prairie,  thence  over  the  Sturgeon  Lake  trail  back 
to  Grande  Prairie,  thence  northwest  to  Dawson  Creek,  a  travelled  distance  of 
some  500  miles. 

Present  conditions  demand  a  correction  to  this  by  construction  of  a  direct 
and  modern,  hard-surfaced  highway  from  Edmonton  to  Dawson  Creek,  British 
Columbia,  a  distance  of  approximately  300  air  miles;  completion  of  which  would 
shorten  the  present  travelled  route  by  approximately  135  miles.  It  would  close 
the  gap  between  the  Alaska  Highway  and  Coutts,  Alberta,  a  distance  of  750 
71035— 2i 
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miles,  of  which  the  province  of  Alberta  has  already  constructed,  and  will  soon 
have  hard-surfaced,  approximately  450  miles,  that  is  between  Coutts,  Alberta, 
and  Edmonton. 

With  completion  of  the  proposed  Edmonton  to  Dawson  Creek  gap,  there 
will  be  a  hard-surfaced  highway  from  Dawson  Greek  to  Coutts,  Alberta,  and 
Sweetgrass,  Montana,  there  linking  up  with  the  United  States  Continental 
Highway  No.  87,  already  called  “The  Main  Street  of  the  Americas”.  This  No.  87 
Highway  Main  Street  of  the  Americas  is  now  completed  from  Coutts,  Alberta, 
and  Sweetgrass,  Montana,  clear  to  Guatemala  via  Great  Falls,  Denver,  San 
Antonio,  Laredo  and  Mexico  City.  AVe  can  all  appreciate  what  this  Main  Street 
of  the  Americas  will  mean  to  the  tourist  trade,  for  this  Highway  will  soon  be 
linked  up  with  South  America  and  be  connected  with  all  main  eastbound  and 
westbound  highways  of  continental  United  States.  It  will  then  be  possible  for 
automotive  traffic  to  travel  from  South  American  'countries  via  the  United  States, 
Canada  ahd  Alaska  Highway  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  The  potential  business' — 
tourist  and  commercial — arising  from  the  use  of  this  highway  is  beyond  the 
imagination. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  service  which  such  a  highway  will  and  must 
render  to  the  now-announced  north  circuit  air  route.  Before  I  left  my  home  in 
Edmonton  the  local  newspaper,  the  Edmonton  Journal ,  carried  the  headline: 
“Edmonton  Link  in  Global  Air  Route”.  Terminal  points  for  one  air  route  will 
be  New  York,  Newark,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  continuing  directly  northwest  to 
Edmonton,  where  this  service  will  join  with  the  Sunshine  Air  Route  Service 
from  Texas  and  the  East  Mountain  States  through  Great  Falls,  Lethbridge, 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  thence  northwesterly  to  Whitehorse,  Fairbanks, 
Anchorage,  through  the  chain  of  the  Aleutians  to  the  Orient — there  to  serve  the 
teeming  starving  millions  with  food,  clothing  and  God  knows  wThat. 

It  will  readily  be  observed  that  the  part  of  the  “Main  Street  of  the 
Americas”  within  Canada  is  of  international  aspect.  The  province  of  Alberta 
has  already  sustained  heavy  costs  incidental  to  the  construction  of  a  part  of  it. 
Construction  of  the  gap  between  Edmonton  and  Dawson  Creek  will  mean  addi¬ 
tional  costs  which  the  Province  of  Alberta  could  not,  and  should  not  face  alone. 
It  is  within  sound  reason  that  a  request  should  be  made  for  federal  assistance, 
and  perhaps  U.S.  financial  assistance  as  well,  which  is  waiting  for  us,  should 
we  decide  to  ask  for  it,  in  order  to  complete  construction  of  this  very  important 
gap.  Our  province  of  Alberta  has  before  it  an  extensive  road-building  program 
involving  well  in  excess  of  $100,000,000  over  a  term  of  the  next  few  years  to 
properly  serve  its  people  as  well  as  this  main  north  and  south  artery,  but 
will  undoubtedly  assume  its  reasonable  share  in  connection  with  the  Edmonton- 
Dawson  Creek  short-cut. 

The  Alaska  Highway  is  an  established  fact  and  if  this  additional  construction 
is  proceeded  with  immediately  (and  it  should  be)  the  cost  will  be  much  less 
than  if  action  thereon  is  deferred.  The  revenue  which  will  be  derived  from  the 
investment  incidental  to  such  construction  will  soon  be  retrieved. 

The  Alaska  Highway,  as  now  existing,  is  being  improved  continually  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  already  has  accommodated  and  is  accommodating  now, 
considerable  traffic,  and  with  continuance  of  the  present  program,  should  be 
capable  by  the  opening  of  the  1947  season,  of  accepting  substantial  civilian 
travel.  Refueling  stations  are  at  the  present  time  being  installed  between 
Dawson  Creek  and  AVhitehorse.  Accommodation  for  over-night  stops  is  now 
being  provided  at  many  points  such  as  Blueberry,  Trutch,  Fort  Nelson,  Summit, 
Muncho  Lake,  Coal  River,  Mile  710,  Teslin  Lake  and  Watson  Lake. 

No  other  nation  was  ever  enriched  by  an  inheritance  of  such  great  pro¬ 
portions  as  this  wonderland — in  itself  an  immense  Empire.  It  is  a  great 
country,  ready  to  serve  humanity  and  beckoning  for  us  to  get  to  work  on  it. 
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Let  us  do  so  now.  Federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments  have  nothing 
to  lose,  but  all  stand  to  benefit,  enormously  by  the  opening  up  of  the  new  North 
in  a  big  way. 

Honourable  Members  of  the  Senate  of  Canada  and  the  Tourist  Traffic 
Committee — that  is  my  message  to  you.  It  is  within  your  scope  and  your 
power  to  advance  such  recommendations  as  will  effect  the  desired  and  much 
needed  results  of  such  a  national  welfare  measure. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  resolution  directed  to  the  Government  of  Canada, 
copy  of  w'hich  I  now  leave  in  your  hands.  May  I  put  it  in  the  record  without 
reading  it. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE 

EDMONTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  constructed,  for 
defence  purposes  during  the  war,  a  modernly-built  gravelled  highway  between 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia  (the  northern  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Alberta  Railways)  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  of  which  1,221-4  miles  is  in  Canada, 
and  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Canadian  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  a  proper  highway  from  the  Montana  border  to 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  there  to  link  up  with  the  Alaska  Highway, 
would  open  up  to  civilization  the  last  great  northwest  and  be  the  means  of 
establishing  many  veterans  and  others,  developing  the  fabulous  natural  resources 
of  that  great  area,  industry  and  tourist  business,  all  of  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  of  the  people  of  Canada  ;  and 

Whereas  for  defence  purposes,  the  interest  and  strategy  of  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  all  times  must  be  closely  integrated  and  the 
Alaska  Highway  is  undoubtedly  a  national  undertaking  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  North  American  continent  ;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  constructing  and  bringing  to  a  proper  standard  of  hard- 
surfaced  highway  between  Edmonton  and  Dawson  Creek,  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  Montana  border  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  such  that  the  provinces 
through  which  it  runs  should  not  be  asked  or  expected  to  bear  the  entire  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  highway  in  addition  to  bearing  the  cost  of  highways 
required  for  their  own  purposes;  and 

Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  the  United  States,  for  the  security  of  the 
continent,  is  anxious  that  the  defence  of  the  continent  should  not  be  confined  to 
ocean  and  air  communication  as  a  means  of  transportation  between  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska,  and  is  interested  in  the  development  of  inland  com¬ 
munications  by  .means  of  the  Alaska  Highway; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  in  view  of  the  significance  and  the  necessity 
of  a  modern  highway  between  the  Montana  border  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  the 
governments  of  Canada,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  should  either  provide 
the  funds  to  construct  and  hard-surface,  as  soon  9,s  possible  a  road  connecting 
the  highway  systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  the  highways  of 
Alaska  by  bridging  the  gap  in  the  Alaska  Highway  between  Edmonton  and 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  or  should  approach  the  government  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  that  purpose. 
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The  foregoing  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  directed  to  be  presented  to  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  governments  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

Dated  at  Edmonton,  August  2,  1946. 

EDMONTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

C.  D.  Jacox,  President. 

Jas.  A.  Christiansen,  Chairman, 

Alaska  Highway  Committee. 

The  Chairman:  That  concludes  Mr.  Christiansen’s  brief.  Are  there  any 
questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Mr.  Christiansen  mentioned  at  page  3  of  his  brief  that 
the  road  was  a  gift  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  My  understanding  was 
that  we  paid  the  cost  of  building  the  road. 

Mr.  Christiansen:  I  am  quite  certain,  Senator,  that  it  constitutes  a  gift. 
What  Canada  did  pay  for,  and  Mr.  Phinney  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  was 
the  telephone  installations  and  I  believe  the  construction  of  air  strips  along 
the  highway. 

Hon.  Air.  Duffus:  For  war  purposes? 

Air.  Christiansen:  Right. 

Hon.  Air.  Crerar:  You  have  dealt  very  fully  with  this  project.  You  think 
it  has  great  possibilities  as  a  tourist  highway? 

Air.  Christiansen:  Decidedly  so. 

Hon.  Air.  Crerar:  In  these  days  governments  are  pretty  hard  pressed  for 
money.  On  the  one  hand,  demands  are  being  made  for  expenditures,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  demands  for  reductions  in  taxation.  I  would  like  to  get 
your  opinion  on  one  point.  If,  say,  $10,000,000  was  available  for  hard-surfacing 
or  improving  roads,  is  it  your  judgment  that  it  would  be  better  business  to  spend 
that  on  the  highway  than  on  existing  roads  in  the  mountains  in  Alberta,  as  for 
instance  between  Edmonton  and  Jasper,  or  Jasper  and  Lake  Louise? 

Mr.  Christiansen:  Senator  Crerar,  we  all  admit  that  our  mountain  roads 
are  highly  important  to  tourist  traffic.  Those  of  us  who  travel  over  our  mountain 
highways  and  some  of  the  accessory  roads  to  them  find  they  are  in  excellent 
condition.  In  our  opinion  hard-surfacing  of  them  would  not  in  every  instance 
be  practical.  If  that  amount  of  money  was  available  for  highway  improvement 
it  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  than  on  a  proper 
aproaeh  to  the  Alaska  Highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Let  us  explore  that  a  little  bit.  Our  American  friends 
are  accustomed  to  travelling  on  hard-surface  roads.  They  do  not"  like  gravel 
or  dust.  I  can  recall  very  tangible  proof  that  I  had  of  that  several  years  ago, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  American  cars  would  come  into  Canada  at  boundary 
points  and,  after  travelling  for  some  distance,  turn  back  because  they  did  /not 
like  to  travel  in  dust.  That  pretty  well  convinced  me  that  one  of  the  essentials 
for  the  development  of  American  tourist  traffic  in  Canada  were  hard-surface 
roads..  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Christiansen:  I  do  not  agree  with  it,  Senator  Crerar,  but  many  of  our 
approaches  to  the  mountain'  resorts  are  now  hard-surfaced  or  being  hard- 
surfaced.  That  applies  from  the  Main  Street  of  the  Americas,  to  which  I 
referred,  from  Coutts,  Alberta,  to  Calgary.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time 
that  highway  will  be  hard-surfaced. 

Hon.  Air.  Fallow:  It  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
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Mr.  Christiansen:  And  from  Calgary  to  Banff  it  is  hard-surfaced  or  being 
hard-surfaced,  and  there  are  excellent  highways  from  Banff  to  Lake  Louise  and 
over  the  mountain  road  to  Jasper.  Some  of  them  are  oiled  now,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Fallow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  Yes. 

Mr.  Christiansen:  Dust,  Senator  Crerar,  has  not  been  a  great  factor  over 
the  acual  mountain  roads.  Coming  up  to  the  northern  approach  to  Jasper,  which 
we  love  so  much,  part  of  the  highway  from  Edmonton  to  Jasper  is  hard  sur- 
surfaced  and  is  continually  being  improved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  think  Alberta  has  done  a  good  job  on  its  highways. 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  Mr.  Fallow,  but  I  will  say  that  to  him  now. 

Mr.  Christiansen:  It  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  You  have  a  hard-surface  road  now  from  Banff  to  Calgary, 
but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  if  you  had  hard-surface  roads  from 
Edmonton  to  Jasper  and  from  Jasper  to  Lake  Louise  and  into  the  Waterton 
Lake  Parks,  which  are  very  popular  with  American  tourists,  the  Alberta 
government  and  people  would  receive  a  much  better  dollar-and-costs  return  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  road  improvements  than  if  an  equivalent  amount  was 
spent  on  the  Alaska  Highway. 

Mr.  Christiansen:  The  Hon.  Mr.  Fallow  will  be  called,  and  I  should 
much  prefer  that  he  deal  with  that  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  You  spoke  of  a  direct  route  from  Edmonton  to  Dawson 
Creek  which  would  shorten  the  present  route  by  about  135  miles.  That  would 
be  pretty  much  a  new  route? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  That  is  what  is  called  the  Whitecourt  cut-off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  How  much  would  it  cost  to  finish  that? 

Mr.  Christiansen:  I  believe  the  engineers  could  deal  better  with  that. 

The  Chairman:  The  Hon.  Mr.  Fallow  will  be  before  us  shortly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  In  your  brief  you  refer  to  a  route  between  the 
Montana  Border  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  How  far  is  that  and  where  is  it? 
Will  you  show  it  to  us  on  the  map? 

Mr.  Christiansen:  It  starts  here  (indicating  on  map)  at  Coutts,  Alberta, 
right  south  of  the  wonderful  city  of  Lethbridge,  Senator  Buchanan’s  city,  and 
passes  through  Lethbridge,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Grand  Prairie,  up  to  Dawson 
Creek,  Fort  St.  John,  Fort  Nelson,  and  over  to  Muncho  Lake  and  Whitehorse, 
and  on  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  a  distance  of  2,350  miles,  approximately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  That  is  the  modern  highway  that  is  spoken  of  as 
between  the  Montana  Border  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  it? 

Mr. . Christiansen:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  It  is  nearly  all  through  Canada? 

Mr.  Christiansen:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  What  is  the  distance  from  Coutts  to  Edmonton? 

Mr.  Christiansen:  Approximately  450  miles,  as  we  now  travel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  400. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  we  will  hear  Mr. 
Fallow. 
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Hon.  W.  A.  Fallow,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Province  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  honourable  members,  I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  add  my  contribution  to  what  my  good  friend  Mr.  Christiansen  has  already 
said  to  you.  I  subscribe  whole-heartedly  to  the  things  that  he  has  stated  in 
his  brief.  I  understand  that  the  submissions  today  are  to  be  in  relation  to 
tourist  traffic.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are  many 
phases  which  cannot  be  excluded  when  you  speak  of  tourist  traffic.  First,  of 
course,  there  is  transportation.  Before  you  can  expect  to  have  tourist  traffic 
you  must  have  transportation,  all  kinds  of  transportation,  as  well  as  communi¬ 
cation,  whether  by  highways,  railways,  airways  or  waterways. 

Then,  gentlemen,  another  very  important  phase  when  you  are  considering 
tourist  traffic  is  the  economic  possibilities,  because  while  a  great  many  people 
go  on  tours  for  pleasure  purposes  I  submit  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
have  in  mind  some  economic  advantage.  They  want  to  know  what  are  the 
economic  possibilities  of  the  area  they  visit,  and  whether  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  them  or  their  associates  to  develop  certain  of  the  natural  resources  there. 
Of  course,  when  the  tourist  goes  on  a  long  visit  he  usually  wants  to  do  a  little 
fishing  too,  and  hunting.  At  least,  most  tourists  seem  to  take  fishing  tackle  and 
hunting  equipment  along  with  them.  But  I  submit  that  something  of  vastly 
greater  importance,  and  something  which  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  tourist 
industry,  is  the  relative  importance  in  the  spotlight  of  world  affairs  which  the 
particular  area  may  occupy  in  the  minds  of  the  people  concerned.  As  you  know, 
gentlemen,  self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  That  is  true  whether 
it  relates  to  the  combined  military  strength  of  a  country  or  to  the  safety  of  the 
individual.  Now,  looking  at  the  possibilities  for  tourist  travel  along  those  lines, 
I  submit  that  there  are  few  if  any  places  in  the  known  world  which  are  more 
in  the  public  mind  to-day  than  the  route  we  are  now  discussing,  the  Alaska 
Highway.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  time  goes  on  it  will  occupy  a  more  and  more 
important  position  in  the  spotlight  of  world  affairs.  I  say  that  because,  in 
the  first  place,  nature  has  provided  this  part  of  the  world  with  very  great 
natural  facilities.  When  you  are  considering  a  very  large  area,  such  as  this, 
there  are  certain  points  which  immediately  present  themselves  for  consideration, 
and  one  of  these  is  the  natural  advantages  of  the  area.  I  submit,  gentlemen, 
that  the  war  years  demonstrated  the  practicability  and  very  great  advantages, 
from  both  the  economic  and  military  points  of  view,  of  this  Alaska  Highway,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  as  time  goes  on  it  will  become  more  and  more 
important. 

Senator  Crerar  has  spoken  about  the  economic  phase  of  the  situation.  I 
feel  very  much  the  same  as  he  does,  that  highways  are  essential  to  the  economy 
of  this  country.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  time  goes  on  there  will  be  not  only 
the  present  Alaska  Highway  but  several  other  routes  connecting  the  United 
States  with  Alaska,  because  south  of  the  border  there  are  140  million  people 
who  are  desperately  interested  in  what  I  consider  is  the  most  important  strategic 
point  in  the  world  to-day. 

Highways  are  most  important  from  the  economic  point  of  view  because 
they  are  a  self-liquidating  proposition.  Not  only  will  they  pay  their  own 
way,  but  they  will  bring  very  large  revenues  to  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces 
as  well  as  to  the  people  living  in  the  areas  which  those  highways  serve.  That 
being  the  case,  Air.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  improve  these  highways. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Alaska  highway.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  highways  on  the  North  American  continent,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  will  always  be  considered  as  such  and  grow  in  importance  as  time  goes  on. 
But  I  am  also  covering  highways  from  any  part  of  the  country.  I  am  glad 
to  see  British  Columbia  building  a  connecting  link  with  the  Alaska  highway. 
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That  will  do  all  of  western  Canada  immeasurable  good.  Similarly,  in  any 
part  of  Canada  a  highway  will  mean  large  tourist  traffic,  persons  looking  for 
business  investments,  development  of  the  natural  resources,  and  in  the  end 
it  will  mean  largely  increased  revenues  for  both  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  May  I  suggest  that  under  present  conditions  construction 
of  a  highway  should  always  precede  railway  construction  for  opening  up  a 
country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  I  agree  with  you.  In  order  to  start  a  country  on  its 
way  to  progress  you  must  punch  a  hole  through  so  that  people  can  move  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  Public  opinion  will  force  development  along  other  lines. 
In  our  part  of  the  country  for  a  good  many  years  up  until  the  war  came 
on  we  had  the  record  of  passing  the  greatest  tonnage  of  freight  by  air  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Then  the  demand  started  for  highways  because  air 
transport  was  very  expensive.  We  are  gradually  pushing  the  frontiers  back,  and 
as  we  push  them  back  the  demand  for  highways  becomes  that  much  greater 
because  the  possibilities  are  there. 

I  judge,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  some  questions  that  have  already  been  asked 
that  your  committee  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  connecting  link 
between  the  international  border  at  Coutts,  or  the  international  gap,  and  the 
Waterton  lakes  through  Alberta  to  the  Alaska  highway.  We  have  a  very 
ambitious  program  outlined  in  Alberta  and  it  is  already  well  under  way.  This 
year  we  have  just  about  completed  a  new  highway  from  Coutts  to  Lethbridge. 
That  is  a  standard  gravel  highway  now.  It  will  be  hard  surfaced  next  year. 
Any  statements  that  I  make  here  will  of  course  depend  on  economic  conditions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  What  is  that  distance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  It  is  eighty  miles  from  Coutts  to  Lethbridge.  From 
Lethbridge  on  the  highway  has  a  light  surfacing,  and  has  had  for  a  number  of 
years.  When  the  war  broke  out  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  asphalt,  and 
particularly  difficult  to  get  machinery,  we  had  to  abandon  further  work.  All 
we  could  do  was  to  try  and  hold  it  as  best  we  could,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
military  traffic  it  had  to  carry,  as  well  as  an  all-time  high  in  commercial  traffic. 
But  those  conditions  have  righted  themselves  to  some  extent,  and  while  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  get  machinery,  we  can  get  all  the  asphalt  we  want.  How¬ 
ever,  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  anybody  to  do  the  work.  I  might  say 
that  on  the  last  three  contracts  I  have  called  for  I  have  had  only  one  bid,  and 
that  from  a  man  who  is  doing  a  very  big  job  for  us  now. 

From  Lethbridge  on  to  Calgary  we  intend  by  the  end  of  next  year  to  have 
a  complete  hard-surfaced  job;  from  Calgary  to  Edmonton  it  is  completely  hard- 
surfaced;  from  Calgary  to  Banff  the  hard-surfacing  will  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  this  month;  from  Banff  to  Cochrane  we  are  building  a  brand  new  road  which 
will  be  hard-surfaced  next  year.  So  by  the  end  of  next  year  I  hope  to  have 
the  highway  from  Coutts  to  Edmonton  completely  hard-surfaced,  and  from 
Calgary  to  Banff  also.  We  may  be  able  to  go  beyond  that.  I  want  to  get  some¬ 
thing  done  on  the  Jasper  highway  west  of  Edmonton..  We  have  forty  miles  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  How  is  that  road  from  Banff  to  Jasper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  It  is  in  very  good  shape.  It  is  not  hard-surfaced.  There 
is  some  oil  on  it.  It  is  dusty  in  spots,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  all  right.  You  are 
not  supposed  to  travel  too  fast,  and  if  you  don’t  the  dust  doesn’t  trouble  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  The  Dominion  is  responsible  for  roads  in  the  national 
park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  That  is  only  open  part  of  the  year,  so  it  would  hardly 
be  necessary  to  hard-surface  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  The  Dominion  authorities  would  be  able  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman:  You  speak  of  hard-surface.  Would  you  call  the  present  road 
from  Lethbridge  to  Calgary  hard-surfaced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is.  It  is  a  very  light 
surfacing  and  would  not  stand  up;  it  would  go  to  pieces  in  a  few  years.  We 
started  out  to  put  the  light  surfacing  on  first  of  all  in  order  to  get  away  from 
the  dust  nuisance  and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  road  more  economical  to 
maintain  than  a  gravel  road. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  What  is  the  distance  between  Lethbridge  and,  Calgary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  One  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  if  you  go  by  McLeod. 
There  is  a  shorter  way  by  the  Sunshine  Trail,  but  the  main  travelled  road  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The  work  we  are  doing  now  is  a  permanent  job. 

The  Chairman:  Similar  to  what  you  have  done  between  Calgary  arid  High 
River? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  Yes.  It  is  a  complete  armour-coated  job.  I  hope  it 
will  be  there  long  after  I  am  gone.  All  our  hard-surfacing  is  done  on  the  same 
basis. 

The  Chairman:  You  might  now  tell  us  something  about  the  new  road 
from  Edmonton  to  Dawson  Creek. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  Perhaps  I  had  better  indicate  it  here  on  this  map. 
The  present  circuitous  route  is  around  here  because  of  the  Swan  hills  which  rise 
about  thirty-five  hundred  feet.  All  the  settlement  is  on  this  road  from  Peace 
river  over  to  Grande  Prairie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  There  is  not  much  settlement  on  the  proposed  new  road? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  As  far  as  Whitecourt.  That  is  why  we  call  it  the  White- 
court  cut-off.  From  Whitecourt  to  Sturgeon  Lake,  a  distance  of  a  little  over 
one  hundred  miles,  there  is  no  settlement  whatever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  But  there  is  timber? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  There  is  one  large  stand  of  spruce  timber  around 
Iosican  lake.  It  is  not  on  the  map.  That  is  a  little  over  one  hundred  miles, 
and  outside  of  that-  one  large  stand  of  spruce  timber  it  would  be  uneconomical 
for  the  province  to  undertake  to  build  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  through 
there  when  there  is  practically  no  settlement  whatever  to  be  served. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  agricultural  possibilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  Yery  little  until  you  get  to  Smoky  river;  then  you  are 
beginning  to  get  into  more  prairie.  It  is  between  Whitecourt  and  Sturgeon  lake. 
It  would  not  pay  the  provincial  government  to  put  a  road  in  there,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  be  served,  but  it.  does  cut  off  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
on  the  route  from  Dawson  Creek  to  the  Alaska  highway. 

The  Chairman:  Would  it  be  costly  construction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  No,  not  if  you  build  an  ordinary  hard  gravel  highway 
through  there.  We  have  all  the  engineering  data  on  it.  I  completed  that  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  government.  There  was  very  strong  talk  of  their 
building  that  connecting  link  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  ask  the  Alberta  government  if  we  would  build  it  in  case  they  decided 
to  proceed.  We  told  them  we  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  What  would  that  cost  per  mile? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  Standard  gravel  would  cost  about  $5,000  a  mile.  That 
is  a  little  higher  than  the  ordinary  construction  cost  in  the"  province  to  construct 
a  standard  gravel  highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Would  it  be  an  entirely  new  road,  or  would  you  use 
the  road  to  Whitecourt? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  Oh,  yes,  we  are  building  a  road  from  Edmonton  to 
Whitecourt  now.  We  are  about  two-thirds  the  way  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  That  would  be  built? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  That  would  be  built.  It  has  all  been  laid  out  with  the 
view  someday  of  forming  a  link. 

The  Chairman:  Would  it  be  a  hard-surfaced  road?  I  believe  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  spoke  of  a  hard-surfaced  road. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  I  could  not  give  any  accurate  figures  on  that  without 
knowing  the  availability  of  construction  materials — 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  And  other  conditions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow: — length  of  haul,  and  that  kind  of  thing;  but  ordinarily 
our  hard-surfacing  costs  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  a  mile.  $25,000  is  about  the 
highest  we  have  had  to  go  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Increased  costs  to-day  would  put  that  up  about  fifty 
per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  I  imagine  so,  sir.  Because  contractors  are  getting 
pretty  scary  about  accepting  contracts,  for  the  reason  that  costs  are  rising  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  afraid  to  take  any  chances  without  putting  their  prices  up 
high  enough.  Just  as  soon  as  these  labour  troubles  get  over,  if  they  ever  are, 
I  imagine  that  will  right  itself. 

The  Chairman:  Would  you  expect  the  Dominion  to  share  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  that  road  to  link  up  with  the  Alaska  highway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  You  mean  the  Whitecourt  cut-off,  sir? 

The  Chairman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  I  have  always  regarded  and  still  so  regard  it  as  not 
only  a  national  but  an  international  problem.  The  United  States  acknowledged 
that  fact  and  were  quite  prepared  at  one  time  to  do  it,  and  I  thought  they 
would.  If  the  war  had  not  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  they  would  have  con¬ 
structed  that  link.  For  that  reason  I  had  a  survey  completed  with  all  the 
engineering  information  to  go  ahead  and  build  the  road.  So  I  think  the  province 
should  expect  a  good  deal  of  support  from  the  senior  authorities  in  building 
the  road.  The  only  use  the  road  would  be  to  the  province  would  be  to  shorten 
the  distance  to  the  Alaska  highway;  it  would  serve  no  local  purpose  whatsoever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Is  it  not  possible  that  military  necessity  will  compel 
us  to  make  a  real  good  highway  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  I  agree  with  you  absolutely.  I  think  the  strategic 
importance  of  that  part  of  the  world  can  scarcely  be  measured. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Fallow,  in  relation  to  the  possibilities  for  tourist 
traffic  on  the  Alaskan  Highway  would  you  tell  the  committee  about  the  meeting 
we  attended  at  Great  Falls,  and  convey  to  the  members  the  strong  sentiments 
that  existed  in  relation  to  the  highway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  It  would  be  very  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to 
measure  the  enthusiasm  of  that  crowd  down  there.  I  never  saw  a  more 
enthusiastic  bunch  of  people,  who  were  more  determined  to  see  this  thing 
through  from  their  own  point  of  view — selfish,  I  suppose,  but  they  realize  the 
ultimate  advantages  of  it.  They  were  the  most  enthusiastic  bunch  of  people 
I  have  ever  met. 

Hon.  Mr.  Foster:  Particularly  when  you  came  around  I  suppose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  I  did  not  dampen  their  enthusiasm  any. 

The  Chairman:  I  may  say  that  at  this  conference  which  we  attended  in 

Great  Falls,  Montana,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  sentiment  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  pronounced  that  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  road,  or  putting  it  into  better  condition. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  My  feeling  is  that  the  cost  is  no  problem  to  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  look  at  it  as  a  problem  at  all.  But  since  the  war  is  over 
and  there  is  no  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  they  are  a 
little  leary  about  suggesting  anything.  However  I  do  not  think  money  is  any 
problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner;  And  they  are  not  Social  Creditors  down  there  either? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  No;  at  least  I  do  not  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gershaw:  Could  I  get  your  opinion,  Mr.  Fallow,  of  the 
wisdom  of  building  that  100-mile  route  in  order  to  save  135  miles?  The  cost 
would  be  tremendous  and  you  would  be  asking  tourists  to  go  through  a  country 
where  there  was  no  settlement  and  no  opportunity  for  assistance  should  they 
need  it,  whereas  the  other  route  would  accommodate  many  places. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  There  is  only  a  little  over  a  hundred  miles. 

The  Chairman:  From  Whitecourt  on. 

Hon.  Air.  Fallow:  The  connecting  link  between  Sturgeon  Lake  and  White- 
court  is  a  little  over  one  hundred  miles.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  road  was 
put  through  there  would  be  a  rush  of  people  to  get  in  there  to  put  up  service 
stations  and  accommodation  of  various  kinds.  If  that  link  were  completed 
there  would  be  heavy  traffic,  as  indicated  by  the  sentiment  of  the  United 
States.  Everyone  you  talk  to  wants  to  go  to  Alaska,  but  they  are  afraid  to  start 
out  unless  they  are  reasonably  sure  that  they  can  go  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  But  the  Alberta  government  is  not  prepared  to  build 
that  road? 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  Not  that  hundred  miles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  think  I  understand  their  reason  for  that  attitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  I  believe  I  am  only  stating  a  fair  proposition  when 
I  say  it  is  not  even  a  national  problem,  but  is  international. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  American 
government  considering  spending  U.S.  funds  to  build  a  highway  in  another 
country. 

Hon.  Air.  Foster:  Not  in  peace-time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  That  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  In  war-time  it  was  different;  the  Alaska  Highway 
project  was  definitely  related  to  the  war;  but  under  present  conditions  I  think 
the  spending  of  money  there  would  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Hon.  Air.  Fallow:  That  is  why  I  would  not  even  suggest  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  As  a  defence  program  I  think  its  maintenance  is  as 
important  as  its  construction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  important  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  than  the  land  link  between  the  old  and  the -new  world. 
Geography  has  placed  it  there  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  Chairman:  May  I  say,  Senator  Crerar,  that  in  my  remarks  concerning 
the  United  States  contributing  to  the  highway  I  was  not  trying  to  convey  the 
opinion  that  I  thought  what  was  proposed  in  Great  Falls  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  United  States  Government,  but  only  that  they  expressed  very  enthusiastic 
sentiment  there.  They  were  thinking  not  only  of  the  importance  of  the  highway 
in  relation  to  tourist  traffic  but  as  it  affects  defence.  I  think  they  still  have 
that  in  their  minds. . 

Hon.  Air.  Foster:  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  are  no  further  questions  of  Air.  Fallow,  we  will 
call  on  Mayor  Ainlay  of  Edmonton.  He  did  not  come  to  present  a  statement, 
but  he  can  speak  in  support  of  the  city  of  Edmonton. 
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Mayor  Harry  Ainlay,  Edmonton,  Alberta:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  I  expect  that  senators  have  to  eat  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  so  I 
will  not  delay  you  long,  I  hope  that  the  few  words  I  have  to  say  will  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  we  in  our  community  lack  interest  in  this  enterprise. 
I  may  say  that  in  the  city  of  Edmonton,  during  the  war,  we  had  at  one  time 
15,000  American  service  men.  Practically  100  per  cent  of  that  personnel  has 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman:  I  suppose  they  took  some  Canadian  wives  with  them. 

Mr.  Ainlay:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  many  of  them  are  bringing  them  back 
again.  The  chief  commander  of  the  American  forces  wrote  me  when  he  was  being 
transferred  to  the  Philippines  and  said  that  as  soon  as  he  was  free  of  military 
service  in  the  United  States  he  and  his  family  would  return  to  Edmonton  and 
the  northwest.  They  are  coming  back  in  large  numbers.  Those  15,000  men  carry 
with  them  information  regarding  the  Alaska  Highway;  those  boys  and  their 
families  certainly  are  interested  in  the  place  where  they  spent  two  or  three  years 
of  their  service  and  the  work  they  accomplished.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
in  Edmonton  feel  there  is. a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  we  assure  them  that  they  can  get  through  on  the  highway. 

Last  Monday  there  was  a  man  called  at  my  office,  who  writes  extensively 
for  Esquire  and  other  American  magazines,  tie,  his  family  and  secretary,  had  a. 
trailer  and  were  obtaining  permission  to  go  over  the  Alaska  Highway.  He 
intended  to  spend  the  next  two  or  three  months  there  and  then  return  to-  the 
United  States  to  write  his  articles  for  the  American  magazines.  He  spoke  very 
enthusiastically  of  the  demands  in  the  States  for  access  to  the  highway.  It  seems 
to  me,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  maintaining  a  highway  which  really  does  not 
go  any  place.  The  southern  end  of  it  is  impractical  from  the  standpoint  of 
assured  traffic.  If  we  are  going  to  make  any  use  of  it  and  maintain  it  we  must 
give  an  exit  on  the  south  end  of  it  to  the  settled  communities.  Whether  it  has 
hard  surface  or  gravel  is  beside  the  point,  but  we  must  know  that  when  we 
start  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  that  we  are  able  to  reach  the  Alaska.  Highway. 

May  I  say  that  the  persons,  who  sponsored  the  dog  team  tour  from  Fair¬ 
banks  to  Winnipeg  last  year  are’  bringing  a  six  reindeer  team  this  year,  which 
will  travel  on  into  the  western  states.  The  reindeer  are  now  being  conditioned 
for  that  trip.  It  is  an  advertising  scheme,  and  as  I  say  it  will  go  down  into  the 
western  states.  Beyond  that  they  are  building  500  miles  north  of  Fairbanks  a 
large  hunting  lodge  to  which  they  expect  to  attract  large  numbers  of  Americans. 
All  of  this  seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  opening  up  of  this  road  is  important 
in  order  that  the  traffic  may  come  in. 

I  do  not  speak  only  for  the  city  of  Edmonton,  but  have  been  in  touch 
with  Calgary  and  spent  considerable  -time  recently  in  Lethbridge  in  conversation 
with  officials.  This  interest  is  not  centred  only  in  Edmonton  but  from  Coutts 
right  through.  I  can  assure  you  however  that  the  interest  in  our  community  is 
red  hot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  What  is  your  thought-  concerning  that  100-mile 
cut-off? 

Mr.  Ainlay:  It  is  a  matter  of  engineering  costs.  It  may  be  cheaper  at 
the  present  time  to  build  a  road  up  to  standard,  but  when  a  capital  expenditure 
is  being  m-ade  on-  a  hard  surface  road  135  miles  is  a  considerable  saving.  I  am 
sure  the  province  will  still  have  to  maintain  the  other  road  in  a  serviceable 
condition  for  the  community  that  it  now  serves,  but  135  miles  is  a  considerable 
saving. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Of  course  by  travelling  over  the  100-mile  route  it  would 
mean  less  cost  than  maintaining  the  other  road? 
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Mr.  Ainlay:  Yes,  it  is  the  capital  cost  of  maintenance.  We  have  people 
coining  into  Edmonton  every  day  from  up  the  Alaska  Highway,  and  their 
complaint  always  is  that  when  they  reach  Dawson  Creek  they  become  anxious 
as  to  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  shower.  If  there  is  a  little  rain  they  are 
bogged  down.  It  seems  a  shame  that  they  can  travel  over  so  many  hundreds  of 
miles  of  good  substantial  road  only  to  strike  a  spot  a  few  miles  from  Edmonton 
and  find  that  they  cannot  get  on  to  the  rest  of  the  highway;  I  would  commend 
the  proposition  to  the  committee,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  recommend 
some  favourable  progress  in  that  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  You  say  that  a  number  of  Americans  who  have  been  up 
in  Edmonton  would  like  to  return  and  settle  there? 

Mr.  Ainlay:  They  not  only  would  like  to,  but  they  are  doing  so.  Many 
of  them  have  come  back  and  entered  into  business  in  Edmonton.  Even  the 
officer  wrho  has  taken  General  Gaffney’s  position  as  officer  in  charge  of  the 
American  forces,  who  has  been  there  only  a  few  weeks,  said  to  me  that  if  he  was 
not  transferred  from  there  during  his  military  service,  it  was  his  intention  to 
remain  in  the  community.  The  feature  that  is  so  attractive  is  the  cool  evenings. 
The  people  find  they  can  do  their  work  in  the  daytime  and  sleep  in  comfort  at 
night.  Where  they  come  from  the  nights  are  so  hot  that  they  cannot  enjoy  them. 
They  like  our  long  hours  of  sunshine,  and  they  are  coming  back  not  only  in 
prospect  but  in  actuality. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ainlay. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  in  my  possession  a  book  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior,  National  Park  Service.  Its  title  is  “Recreational 
Resources  of  the  Alaska  Highway  and  Other  Roads  in  Alaska”.  I  have  not  read 
it  thoroughly  but  I  find  it  contains  many  indications  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  establish  a  number  of  national  parks  in  Alaska.  I  am  stating  that  to 
show  to  the  members  of  the  committee  what  the  United  States  has  in  mind  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  this  highway. 

Mr.  Ainlay:  May  I  say  one  further  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to 
United  States  financial  aid.  I  do  not  think  it  is  out  of  the  way  at  all  for  the 
Canadian  Government  to  approach  the  United  States  government  in  regard  to 
financing  even  in  peacetime.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  free  entry  and  use  of  the 
Alaska  Highway  as  a  corridor  to  their  territory  is  good  consideration  for  financial 
aid.  The  point  is  that  the  road  does  lead  to  American  territory.  During  the  war 
there  was  an  exchange  of  air  bases  and  submarine  bases,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  government  in  asking  the 
United  States  government  for  assistance.  While  this  committee  is  dealing  wfith 
tourist  traffic,  I  do  not  think  you  can  possibly  separate  that  subject  from  military, 
commercial  and  industrial  developments. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fallow:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  a  word  on  this  connecting 
link  between  Edmonton  and  the  B.C.  border?  I  do  not  want  the  committee  to 
get  the  idea  that  nothing  is  being  done  on  that.  By  the  end  of  next  year  we  shall 
have  a  standard  gravel  road  from  the  British  Columbia  border  just  east  of 
Pouce  Coupee  right  through  to  Edmonton — on  the  present  route,  -where  all  the 
settlement  is — and  we  hope  to  have  the  road  to  the  Whitecourt  cut-off  completed 
to  Whitecourt.  Beyond  there  it  is  not  a  provincial  problem. 

Mr.  Christiansen:  Mr.  Chairman,  honourable  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  failed  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation  from  the  West  to  express  thanks  for  the  splendid  reception  you  have 
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accorded  us  and  the  enthusiasm  you  have  shown  for  the  Alaska  Highway.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  to  meet  with  you,  and  we  are  convinced  that  our  lengthy 
trip  has  been  worthwhile.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with 
us.  You  have  given  us  much  valuable  information  on  a  matter  in  which  the 
whole  country  is  interested,  and  I  am  sure  that  not  only  our  committee  but 
Canada  as  a  whole  will  benefit  from  it. 

(Discussion  off  the  record,  on  appointment  of  subcommittee  for  preparation 
of  a  report  to  the  Senate.) 

At  1  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned. 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday,  26th  June,  1947. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
P  Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators:  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Bishop,  Crerar, 
Davis,  Duffus,  Gershaw,  McDonald  (Kings),  McLean,  Murdock,  Robinson  and 

Roebuck. — 11. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Order  of  Reference  of 
the  27th  March,  1947,  authorizing  the  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  prom@ting  tourist 
travel  in  Canada. 

The  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Gibson,  Director,  Lands,  Parks  and  Forests  Branch,  Department 
of  Mines  and  Resources,  appeared  and  read  a  brief  on  National  Parks  with 
reference  to  the  Tourist  Industry,  and  was  questioned. 

Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Chief  of  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  appeared  and  was  heard  in  review  of  the  policy  of  the  Canadian 
Travel  Bureau  in  connection  with  tourist  traffic  in  Canada,  gave  details  of  the 
accommodation  and  services  available  for  tourists,  and  outlined  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  expenditures  will  be  made  for  the 
present  year. 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Murdock,  seconded  by  the  Honour¬ 
able  Senator  Robinson,  the  Honourable  Senators  Bishop  an‘d  Buchanan  were 
appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  review  the  evidence  submitted  before  the 
committee.  , 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  report  recommending  that  authority  be  granted 
for  the  printing  of  600  copies  in  English  and  200  copies  in  French  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee  this  day,  and  that  Rule  100  be  suspended  insofar 
as  it  relates  to  the  said  printing. 

At  11.45  a.m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
Attest. 

H.  ARMSTRONG, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


The  Senate, 

Ottawa,  Thursday,  June  26,  1947. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  'Tourist  Traffic,  which  was  authorized  to 
inquire  into  the  tourist  business  and  into  the  activities  of  the  various  provincial 
and  other  agencies  connected  with  tourist  travel,  resumed  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Hon  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  quorum  now.  We  had  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  some  time  ago,  and  decided  that,  because  so  many  com¬ 
mittees  were  meeting,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  ours  until  some  of  the 
work  was  cleaned  up,  particularly  as  the  Immigration  and  Labour  Committee 
were  using  the  reporters.  I  found  out  this  morning  that  the  reporters  were 
'  available,  and  called  the  meeting.  We  have  asked  the  Parks  Branch  and  the 
Travel  Bureau  representatives  to  be  here  and  to  present  statements  to  us,  and 
it  will  be  a  question  as  to  whether  we  should  have  Mr.  Dolan  of  the  Travel 
Bureau  or  Mr.  Gibson  of  the  Parks  Branch  speak  to  us  first. 

Mr.  Gibson  tells  me  that  his  statement  will  not  take  much  time.  We 
probably  may  find  that  Mr.  Dolan’s  case  will  take  up  a  good  deal  more  time. 
The  question  is  whether  it  would  be  better  to  start  off  with  Mr.  Gibson,  Director 
of  the  Parks  Branch.  I  leave  that  to  the  Committee,  to  decide  as  to  the 
procedure.  \ 

Hon.  Mf.  Murdock:  Use  your  own  judgment. 

The  Chairman:  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  well  to  start  off 
with  Mr.  Gibson,  if  he  is  not  going  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  so  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Gibson  to  come  forward.  Mr.  Gibson  is  the  Director  of  the  Parks 
Branch,  and  he  has  a  statement  which  he  has  passed  around,  so  that  each  of  you 
has  a  copy.-  I  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  strike  the  high  spots  in  that 
statement;  then,  if  we  want  to  ask  any  questions,  we  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  think  he  should  give  us  a  fairly  general  outline  of 
what  it  contains.  It  is  very  interesting. 

The  Chairman:  He  said  it  would  take  about  fifteen  minutes  to  read  the 
entire  brief.  I  thought  there  were  some  matters  in  there  that  he  could  just 
touch  the  fringes  of.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Roy  Alexander  Gibson,  Director,  Lands,  Parks  and  Forest  Branch, 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources:  Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  senators: 
It  affords  me  considerable  personal  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  committee 
of  the  Senate  to  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  national  parks  to  tourist  travel, 
because  I  know  that  the  senators  are  very  much  interested  in  our  national 
parks,  and  have  shown  evidence  of  that  interest. 

We  have  a  somewhat  cheerful  report  to  present  this  year.  After  years  of 
depression  and  years  of  war,  when  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  maintain 
these  outstanding  national  properties,  we  were  able  to  obtain  additional  funds 
last  year  to  purchase  the  equipment  that  was  necessary  to  replace  the  worn 
out  and  obsolete  equipment  that  we  had  been  using.  Consequently  our  standard 
of  maintenance  has  improved,  and  we  are  able  to  greet  the  largely  increased 
number  of  tourists  with  better-looking  properties. 
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Our  difficulties  of  course,  are  that  we  cannot  get  all  the  equipment  we  need ; 
that  labour  is  very  difficult  to  get,  with  the  government  rates  of  wages,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  prevailing  rates,/ but  which  are  never  adjusted  until  the 
people  concerned  have  been  attracted  to  other  enterprises.  Consequently  we 
find  that  although  we  do  get  the  equipment  we  sometimes  lack  skilled  operators. 
We  are  trying  to  adjust  that  through  the  Labour  Department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  What  kind  of  equipment? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Such  as  road  grading  equipment, . road  maintainers  and  road 
tractors  and  bulldozers  and  the  like.  As  you  know,  that  has  become  a  pretty 
skilled  occupation.  Large  investments  are  made  in  this  type  of  equipment, 
and  you  have  to  pay  big  wages  to  get  the  proper  kind  of  operators.  If  you 
do  pay  big  wages,  you  get  the  right  kind  of  operators  and  it  pays  you  to  pay 
the  higher  rates.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  sell  that  idea  to  those  who  fix 
these  rates,  but  we  are  making  some  progress. 

During  the  war  the  number  of  people  in  the  parks  was  surprisingly , large ; , 
they  stayed  for  a  long  period,  but  of  course  never  approached  the  million- mark 
which  we  had  before  the  war.  This  year,  however,  we  expect  to  have  a  million 
visitors,  and  would  have  more  if  we  had  accommodation  for  them. 

The  Chairman:  What  did  you  have  last  year? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Nine  hundred  and  some  odd.  It  is  right  here  in  our  state¬ 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Nine  hundred  thousand? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes.  It  is  on  page  12  of  the  statement. 

The  Chairman:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gibson:  As  the  time  of  your  Committee  is  exceedingly  limited  this 
morning,  I  should  probably  confine  my  statements  largely  to  the  chief  needs  of 
the  national  parks,  which  you  will  find  referred  to  in  this  statement. 

(The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Gibson  included  the  following  information 
and  suggestions) : 

One  of  the  chief  problems  facing  National  Parks  Administration  during 
the  reconstruction  period  has  been  the  improvement  and  extension  of  facilities 
for  comfortable  travel  and  accommodation.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  this 
is  the  testing  period.  On  the  favourable  reactions  of  this  wave  of  post-war 
visitors  will  rest  in  large  measure  the  future  growth  of  international  tourist 
travel  to  the  Dominion.  Consequently  every  effort  has  been  directed  towards 
providing  the  most  complete  satisfaction  for  our  visitors  in  the  matter  of  good 
roads,  comfortable  accommodation,  and  enjoyable  catering  and  other  services. 
The  rates  charged  are  considered  fair  for  the  wide  range  of  accommodation 
available.  In  addition  to  hotel  and  bungalow  camp  facilities,  prominence  has 
been  given  to  the  increasingly  popular  camp-grounds.  Those  who  have  been 
unable  to.  arrange  in  advance  for  accommodation  at  hotels  and  bungalow  camps 
are  being  urged  to  take  along  their  own  camping  equipment  or  cabin  trailers 
or  to  get  in  touch  with  those  who  supply  such  equipment  in  the  parks.  Camp¬ 
grounds  in  the  National  Parks  have  been  located  in  the  most  inspiring  surround¬ 
ings  and  are  equipped  with  kitchen  shelters,  camp  stoves,  tables  and  fuel. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  adding  many  modern  conveniences  to  these  camp¬ 
grounds  and  in  some  of  the  larger  camps,  electricity,  running  water,  and 
community  refrigerators  with  individual  lockers  are  provided. 

A  movement  that  is  gaining  in  popularity  throughout  the  country  is  the 
holding  of  conventions  in  the  National  Parks.  This  season  various  associations 
and  organizations  are  holding  their  annual  get-together  in  Banff,  Jasper,  and 
Waterton  Lakes  National  Parks  in  Alberta;  Prince  Albert  National  Park  in 
Saskatchewan;  Riding  Mountain  National  Park  in  Manitoba,  and  Cape  Breton 
Highlands  National  Park  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  field  is  being  constantly  studied 
with  a  view  to  its  further  expansion. 
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National  Historic  Pai'ks  and  Sites 

The  work  of  preserving  and  marking  historical  sites  of  outstanding  national 
importance  in  Canada  was  inaugurated  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is 
entrusted  to  the  National  Parks  Bureau  of  the  Lands,  Parks  and  Forests  Branch. 
The  Bureau  is  advised  in  this  important  work  by  the  Historic  Sites  and 
Monuments  Board  of  Canada,  an  honorary  body  whose  members,  resident  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  are  historians  of  recognized  standing. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  work  the  Board  has  studied  the  historic 
background  of  over  1,000  sites  and  of  these,  more  than  350  have  been  selected 
for  marking  and  maintenance.  Many  of  these  are  associated  with  stirring  events 
in  the  Dominion’s  early  history  and  include.  Indian  earthworks,  villages,  and 
portages;  French  trading  posts,  forts,  and  mission  enterprises;  sites  connected 
with  British  exploration,  and, naval  and  military  operations  in  the  long  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  Canada;  and  others  relating  to  the  economic,  industrial, 
and  political  development  of  the  country.  The  Board  has  also  selected  the 
names  of  over  150  outstanding  personages  in  Canadian  history  for 
commemoration  by  the*  erection  of  tablets  at  their  birthplaces. 

An  artistic  design  of  bronze  tablet  is  used  for  the  marking  of  these  sites 
and  each  bears  a  different  inscription.  The  tablet  in  most  cases  is  affixed  to  a 
field-stone  cairn  or  a  special  design  of  monument,  but  in  some  instances  it  is 
placed  on  an  existing  permanent  structure  located  on  or  near  the  sites  being 
marked. 

Among#  the  important  items  of  work  proposed  for  this  year,  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  are  the  following:— 

1.  Prince  Edward  Island  National  Park — Cut  stone  monument  with  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery,  author  of  “Anne  of  Green  Gables” 
and  other  novels,  which  had  their  setting  in  this  locality. 

2.  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick — ,Cut  stone  monument  with  tablet  to  com¬ 

memorate  the  events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  lumber  industry 
in  Canada.  "•  A 

3.  Quebec  City,  Quebec— Cut  stone  monument  with  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Louis  Jolliet,  joint  discoverer  and  explorer  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Owen  Sound,  Ontario — Cut  stone  monument  with  tablet  to  commemorate 
the  work  of  those  who  carried  out  the  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  1814-25. 

5.  Welland,  Ontario — Secondary  tablet  to  be  affixed  to  the  County  Court 
House  commemorating  the  public  services  of  Brigadier-General  Ernest  A.  Cruick- 
shank,  former  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments 
Board  of  Canada. 

6.  Emerson,  Manitoba — Cut  stone  monument  with-  tablet  to  mark  the  site 
of  Fort  Dufferin,  headquarters  of  dhe  Boundary  Commission  of  1872. 

7.  Gleichen,  Alberta — Cut  stone  monument  with  tablet  to  commemorate 
the  public  services  of  Crowfoot,  Chief  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy. 

A  tabulation  of  National  Parks  expenditures  and  revenue  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  first  National  Park  in  1886  to  the  present,  showed  that  the  parks 
apart  from  their  inestimable  value  as  tourist  and  recreational  centres,  are 
making  a  tangible  return  on  the  moneys  invested.  Moreover  in  attracting 
travellers  they  benefit  many  places  the  visitor  patronizes  on  his  way  to  and 
from  the  parks. 

The  total  expenditures  on  parks  from  1886  to  March  31,  1947,  amounted  to 
$48,042,484.82,  with  a  total  revenue  in  the  same  period  of  $7,775,151.04. 

The  amount  in  the  main  estimates  for  National  Parks  for  1946-47  is 
$1,821,626.  In  addition,  we  have  asked  for  a  supplementary  vote  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purpose : 
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Reconstruction  of  Banff -Windermere  Road 

The  National  Park  highways  in  the  mountains  connect  with  provincial 
highways  which  are,  in  the  main,  hardsurfaced.  Travellers  entering  Canada 
from  the  United  States  journey  on  bituminous  pavement  to  the  park  gateways. 
In  the  case  of  Banff  Park,  the  road  is  hardsurfaced  from  the  gateway  to  Lake 
Louise,  nearly  forty  miles  west;  otherwise,  the  park  highways  are  gravel  roads 
of  varying  standard  which,  have  been  constructed  over  the  years  and  which 
have  been  short  of  adequate  maintenance  during  the  period  of  the  war.  The 
outstanding  drives  in  the  mountains  are:—  \ 

1.  The  Banff-Jasper  Highway. 

2.  The  Banff-Windermere  Road. 

3.  The  road  from  Banff  to  Golden. 

Jasper  is  the  largest  park  and  needs  development  of  many  facilities  which  help 
to  make  a  park  more  enjoyable  for  visitors.  However,  when  funds,  equipment 
and  labour  are  limited,  priority  is  given  first  to  the  protection  of  the  forests  and 
wildlife;  second,  to  tjie  provision  of  safe  and  convenient  access.  The  road 
which  connects  Jasper  with  Lake  Louise  should  be  hardsurfaced  but  as  it  is 
impossible  to  undertake  the  task  this  year  the  general  maintenance  of  the  road 
is  being  improved  by  application  qf  dust-layer  road  oil  and  calcium  chloride. 
The  road  from  Lake  Louise  to  Banff  is  hardsurfaced  but  the  Banff-Windermere 
road,  which  leaves  the  Banff-Lake  Louise  road  near  Mount  Eisenhower  is  not 
in  good  condition  and  must  be  rebuilt.  This  road  provides  access  to  Banff  and 
Jasper  from  the  United  Stajes  Pacific  Coast  area.  It  is  extremely  important 
from  the  tourist  standpoint  and  it  is  also  of  great  interest  to  Canadian  motorists 
who  desire  to  make  a  circle  tour  taking  in  mountain  parks  on  both  sides  of  the 
line.  The  distance  from  Jasper  to  Lake  Louise  on  the  Trans-Canada  Highway 
is  about  150  miles.  The  distance  from  Mount  Eisenhower  junction  on  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  to  Radium  Hot  Springs  is  about  70  miles.  Mount 
Eisenhower  junction  is  about  20  miles  west  of  Banff.  Lake  Louise  is  about 
40  miles  west  of  Banff. 

During  the  depression,  the  National  Parks  Vote  was  considerably  reduced. 
In  fact  it  was  less  than  the  amount  which  was  provided  in  the  days  before 
Riding  Mountain  Park,  Cape  Breton  Highlands  Park  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
Park  had  been  established  and  when  we  had  a  great  deal  less  road  mileage  and 
fewer  park  facilities  to  maintain.  In  1946-47  we  were  able  to  secure  some 
additional  funds  to  overcome  arreas  in  maintenance  and  to  replace  as  far  as 
possible  obsolete  and  worn  out  equipment.  Much  of  what  we  need  is  still  in 
short  supply.  We  hope  to  overcome  some  of  the  arrears  of  maintenance  during 
the  current  year. 

In  addition  to  the  public  funds  already  expended,  private  interests  have 
many  millions  invested  in  the  varied  installations,  without  which  our  parks 
would  be  greatly  handicapped. 

The  parks  are  now  in  better  shape  to  receive  visitors.  Our  principal  difficulty 
is  the  lack  of  accommodation  for  travellers.  Some  additional  bungalow  camp 
concessions  have  been  let  but  building  operations  are  handicapped  because  of 
lack  of  materials  and  skilled  labour.  We  cannot  in  fairness  ask  priority  for  the 
erection  of  seasonal  accommodation  when  returning  service  personnel  are 
without  homes.  However,  there  will  be  more  accommodation  this  year  and  we 
are  improving  the  facilities  on  the  camp-grounds  and  encouraging  those  who 
can  to  bring  their  tents! or  trailers  with  them,  to  camp  out  under  the  favourable 
conditions  that  are  provided  in  these  improved  areas.  Concessionaires  on  the 
camp-grounds  rent  camping  equipment  and  provide  lunch  or  snack  bar  service 
at  some  places.  Preference  has  been  extended  to  ex-service  personnel  in  the 
granting  of  concessions. 
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With  part  of  the  funds  available  this  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  improve 
the  forest  trails  which  are  not  only  used  for  forest  protection  but  also  by  hikers, 
trailriders,  and  skiers.  It  may  be  possible  to  build  some  shelters  along  these 
trails  and  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  hiking  organizations  for  the  summer, 
and  of  skiing  clubs  in  the  winter. 

Some  of  the  provinces  are  not  as  adequately  represented  in  the  national 
parks  system  as  others.  If  these  provinces  wish  to  offer  suitable  areas  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  parks  system  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
procedure  to  have  these  areas  examined,  the  cost  of  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  estimated,  and  in  due  course  a  recommendation  made  to  Parliament — 
for  national  parks  can  only  be  created  by  legislation.  However,  these  provinces 
benefit  from  national  park  activities  because  many  of  the  travellers  to  the 
parks  are  routed  through  those  provinces,  and  of  course  nearly  everything  that 
is  used  in  the  parks  must  be  imported  from  adjoining  areas. 

Visitors  to  the  National  Parks 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  National  Parks  passed  the 
million' mark  in  a  single  season,  and  the  1946-47  season  once  again  approached 
that  total.  During  the  war,  the  restrictions  placed  on  travel  by  railway  and 
automobile  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  tourists,  but  nevertheless,  a 
very  large  number  of  people — mostly  Canadians — utilized  the  parks  and  in  many 
cases  stayed  for  longer  periods.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  there  has  been 
a  marked  upturn  in  park  visitors,  as  indicated  by  the  following  statement,  which 
also  records. the  peak  years  of  travel  to  the  parks  before  the  war: 


National  Parks 

1 

191,6-!,  7 

191,5-1,6 

1937-38 

Banff . 

148,113 

194,435 

Cape  Breton  Highlands  . . 

.  23,896 

18,863 

20.000 

-  Elk  Island  . 

.  39,976 

24,939 

63,040 

Georgian  Bay  Islands  . .  . 

.  6.591 

3,842 

7,110 

Glacier  . 

.  461 

330 

1.200 

.  J asper  . 

.  29,191 

16,127 

16.083 

Kootenay  . 

.  64,530 

28.326 

64,657 

Mt.  Revelstoke  . 

......  8.542 

6,474 

8,271 

Point  Pelee  . 

.  87,150 

59,948 

296.338 

Prince  Albert . 

.  31,474 

18,858 

28.846 

Prince  Edward  Island  .  . 

.  50,281 

48,068 

2,500 

Riding  Mountain  . 

.  161.237 

108,060 

117.253 

St.  Lawrence  Islands . 

.  15.824 

10.809 

22,000 

.  Waterton  Lakes  . 

.  126.337 

46,744 

59,520 

Yoho  . 

.  23.015 

10,868 

60,557 

-  Buffalo  and  Nomiskam. . 

....  (now  being  abolished) 

9,851 

National  Historic  Parks 

F ort  Anne  . 

.  8.754 

5,544 

17.029 

Foirt  Beauseiour  . 

_  12,023 

5,343 

20,000 

Fort  Chambly  . 

.  22.546 

16.203 

-  . 

Fort  Lennox  . 

.  1,223 

655 

— 

Fortress  of  Louisbourg  . 

_  4,238 

3.126 

— 

F ort  Malden  . 

_  17,335 

15,279 

— 

Fort  Wellington  . 

_  5,699 

2,594 

— 

Port  Royal  Habitation  . .  . 

_  6,025 

3.296 

— 

Totals  . 

.  992,745 

602,409 

1,008,690 

Chief  Needs  of  the  National  Parks 

We  have  endeavoured  to  outline  briefly  the  administrative  background  of 
National  Parks,  National  Historic  Parks,  and  Historic  Sites,  and  to  show  what 
funds  have  been  provided  for  administration,  development,  and  maintenance. 

Under  present  conditions,  appropriations  are  provided  for  periods  of  only 
one  year  at  a  time.  Normally  the  full  amount  is  not  available  until  Parliament 
has  almost  completed  its  deliberations.  In  the  Parks,  most  of  the  construction 
work  must  be  done  in  approximately  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Moreover,  the  actual  work  must  be  preceded  by  engineering  surveys  in  the  case 
of  roads,  and  architectural  design  in  the  case  of 'buildings.  Estimates  covering 
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the  cost  of  the  work  must  also  be  prepared.  The  construction  problem  is  extremely 
complicated  today  because  nearly  everything  required  in  the  way  of  supplies  and 
labour  is  still  in  short  supply.  To  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  whatever 
funds  can  be  had  for  development,  all  plans  should  be  prepared  well  in  advance 
so  that  the  work  may  be  properly  organized.  If  funds  could  be  had,  a  program 
of  National  Park  extension  and  development  over  a  period  of  five  years  would 
be  suggested. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  will  now  outline  briefly  the  chief  needs  of  the 
National  Parks  system,  which  are  still  substantially  the  same  as  I  explained  at 
a  previous  meeting  of  this  committee.  I  would  repeat  them  as  follows: 

(1)  If  these  outstanding  scenic,  recreational  and  educational  areas  are 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established,  the  forests  must  be 
protected  from  fire,  insects,  and  disease.  Similarly  there  should  be  a 
considerable  extension  of  the  wildlife  policy.  A  proper  balance  of  wildlife 
must  be  maintained  and  where  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  game  .fish,  the 
supply  must  be  replenished.  Consequently,  it  is-necessary  that  an  adequate 
scientific  staff  be  maintained  to  carry  on  a  continuous  study  of  conditions 
on  the  ground,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  and' experienced  park 
wardens  be  employed  to  ensfire  that  the  policies  based  on  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  and  administrative  experience  are  carried  out.  The  public  should  be 
informed  of  these  policies  and  the  co-operation  of  all  visitors  sought  so 
that  these  properties  may  be  made  use  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  them 
“unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations”. 

A  considerable  sum  will  have  to  be  spent  on  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  forest  trails,  lookout  systems,  telephone  and  wireless  communi¬ 
cation,  wardens’  cabins,  firefighting  .equipment,  and  all  other  features  which 
form  part  of  a  modern  forest  protection  service. 

Warden  schools  should  be  extended  and  there  should  be  provision 
for  training  recruits  for  the  warden  service.  In  tihs  connection  we  might 
get  valuable  help  by  co-operating  with  some  of  the  high  schools  and 
universities. 

(2)  It  should  be  easier  for  those  of  limited  means  to  find  suitable 
accomodation  in  the  National  Parks.  Private  capital  seeking  adequate 
investment  returns  does  not  readily  enter  the  accommodation  field  in  some 
of  the  National  Parks.  The  season  in  most  cases  is  too  short.  If  necessary, 
therefore,  the  Government  should  erect  accomodation  and  lease  it  to 
concessionaires,  preferably  returned  service  personnel,  who  are  qualified 
to  provide  the  service.  Community  centres  and  family  camps  should  be 
established  on  camp-grounds  or  at  other  suitable  places  in  the  parks  to 
provide  entertainment  and  recreation  at  low  cost.  In  this  connection 
certain  educational  features  could  be  worked  into  the  programme,  and 
activities  such  as  hiking  with  nature  guides  could  be  considered.  Scientists 
visiting  National  Park  areas  for  various  studies  could  be  relied  upon  to 
give  lectures. 

Where  natural .  conditions  lend  themselves,  the  development  of  winter 
sports  should  be  encouraged.  Winter  sports  development  would  extend  the 
season  for  those  who  cater  to  the  travelling  public.  National  Parks  should 
provide  for  the  growing  trend  of  the  “any  season”  holiday. 

(3)  The  main  highways  leading  to  the  National  Parks  and  the  main 
highways  in  the  parks  should  be  greatly  improved  by  widening  and  hard- 
surfacing  and  by  the  provision  of  new  bridges  where  required.  A  substantial 
program  has  been  outlined  and  engineering  studies  have  been  made:' 

(4)  It  will  be  necesary  to  extend  and  improve  municipal  services  where 
there  is  a  permanent  resident  population.  Additional  administration  build¬ 
ings  are  needed.  Recreational  features  will  have  to  be  developed  to  take 
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care  of  the  increasing  influx  of  visitors.  There  should  be  an  interchange 
of  personnel  between  Head  Office  and  the  field  so  that  each  will  understand 
the  viewpoint  and  problems  of  the  other.  The  services  given  by  Information 
Bureatfx  in  the  parks  should  be  improved.  Sufficient  numbers  of  competent 
resident  engineers  should  be  appointed.  Salaries  and  wages  should  be 
brought  in  line  with  the  remuneration  offered  by  private  enterprise. 

(5)  Substantial  appropriations  should  be  provided  for  the  improvement 
of  Historic  Parks  and  the  restoration  and  marking  of  Historic  Sites. 

(6)  To  make  the  National  Parks  system  more  truly  representative, 
we  should  have  large  National  Park  areas  located  conveniently  to  the 
chief  centres  of  population.  An  international  memorial  park  and  a  national 
zoological  garden  have  been  recommended.  The  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
has  had  under  consideration  the  setting  aside  of  an  area  for  a  national  park 
in  that  province. 

(7)  More  adequate  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  about  the  National  Parks.  We  try  to  answer  our  corres¬ 
pondence  promptly  and  in  an  adequate  and  friendly  manner.  The  shortage 
of  stenographic  staff  has  made  it  necessary  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
folders  which  answer  most  of  the  questions  usually  asked.  We  continue 
our  efforts  to  make  these  outstandingly  attractive. 

We  are  working  in  closest  posible  co-operation  with  agencies  which  can 
promote  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  our  National  Parks.  The  support  which  we 
receive  from  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  the  National  Film  Board,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Exhibition  Commission,  the  public  transportation  companies,  and  from 
provincial  tourist  and  travel  bureaux  is  cheerfully  acknowledged. 

Any  statement  of  this  kind  about  the  National  Parks  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  word  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  excellent  assistance  which  those 
who  are  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  Parks  and  Parks’  problems  receive 
from  the  daily  press  and  the  other  periodicals  of  our  own  country  and  for  that 
matter  from  similar  media  in  the  United  States  and  other  lands. 

We  find  that  by  supplying  public  men,  members  of  service  clubs,  and 
other  public-spirited  individuals  and  organizations  with  information  about  our 
National  Parks,  we  are  able  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  of  these  great  areas 
and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  holiday  advantages  which  they  have 
to  offer. 

May  I  conclude  with  the  remark  that  Canada’s  varied  and  remarkable 
facilities  for  recreation  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  resource  to  be  developed 
under  wise  guidance  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
They  are  a  natural  resource,  even  as  our  mines,  forests,  and  farm  lands  are 
natural  resources,  yet  they  possess  one  outstanding  difference — they  are  not 
exhausted  by  use.  Scenery,  climate,  beautifffi  surroundings,  and  wildlife  can 
be  “sold”  over  and  over  again;  can  be  drawn  upon  in  perpetuity  without  any 
impairment  of  the  original  capital  provided  adequate  maintenance,  supervision, 
and  protection  are  continued. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions  that  the  committee  would  like  to 
ask  of  Mr.  Gibson?  He  has  only  touched  upon  those  recommendations  respective 
to  the  park,  bat  has  given  us  a  lot  of  other  information  in  the  statements.  There¬ 
fore  I  think  we  have  the  basis  for  asking  some  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Does  the  area  that  you  mentioned  in  Elk  Island  include 
the  full  area 

Air.  Gibson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Theire  is  one  other  question  that  I  should  like  to  ask. 
When  I  left  the  department  there  was  a  good  deal  of  concern  over  what  the  timber 
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wolves  were  donng  to  the  buffalo  in  the  Buffalo  National  Park  in  the  northern 
part  of  Alberta  and  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories  on  the  south  side  of  Slave 
River.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Gibson  :  Senator  Crerar,  we  have  pursued  the  studies  which  were  started 
in  your  time.  Lately  there  has  been  used  a  device  called  a  “coyote  getter”,  which 
was  invented  in  the  United  States.  It  works  in  the  fashion  that  when  the  wolf 
bites  into  it  he  delivers  a  lethal  charge  into  his  own  mouth  and  it  kills  him.  This 
contrapton  is  safer  than  the  putting  out  of  pellets  of  arsenic,  which  we  tried  for 
a  while.  We  do  not  poison  any  predators  except  where  our  wardens  certify 
that  there  are  too  many.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number 
of  predators  in  order  to  maintain  a  balance  of  wild  life.  When  we  are  told  that 
there  are  too  many  predators  we  endeavour  to  reduce  their  number  by  shooting, 
snaring  or  trapping,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  by  poisoning.'  In  the  latter  case  we 
only  allow  the  poison  to  be  put  out  where  our  wardens  can  provide  absolute 
supervision  and  remove  the  carcasses  before  other  animals  eat  at  them  and  are 
themselves  destroyed.  Any  poisoning  that  is  done  to  predators  is  done  under 
most  careful  supervision.  We  are  not  convinced  that  there  are  too  many  wolves 
in  a  great  many  portions  of  that  large  park.  It  is  17,300  square  miles,  as  you 
know,  and  is  not  fenced  in  and  the  animals  wander  away  over  a  lot  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  northern  part  of  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia,  and  if  there  is  some  loss  of  animals,  which  are  protected,  I 
might  say  that  it  is  not  always  four  legged  wolves  that  get  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Mr.  Gibson,  you  spoke  about  improvement  of  municipal 
services  where  there  are  permanent  resident  populations.  Have  you  villages  and 
towns  in  these  parks? 

Mr.  Gibson:  The  town  of  Banff,  as  you  know,  is  in  the  Banff  National  Park 
and  the  town  of  Jasper  is  in  Jasper  National  Park. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  a  permanent  population  in  Waterton  Park  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  had  heard  of  that  before  but  I  did  not  know  about  the 
others.  I  understand  the  senators  get  their  places  free  in  Waterton  Park. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Not  that  we  have  noticed. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  have  that  understanding  but  I  haven’t.  Mr. 
Gibson,  do  you  keep  any  record  of  the  tourists  that  come  from  the  United  States 
to  the  parks?  Do  you  keep  a  record  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes,  we  can  supply  that  information  to  the  committee.  During 
wartime  our  visitors  were  largely  Canadians,  but  the  minute  the  restrictions 
imposed  during  the  war  were  moved,  why,  the  Americans  started  coming  in  in/ 
great  numbers.  Last  year  only  22  per  cent  of  the  visitors  were  from  the  United 
States  but  this  year  we  anticipate  that  50  per  cent  of  the  visitors  will  be  from 
that  coup  try. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings):  Mr.  Gibson,  do  you  enjoy  the  fullest 
co-operation  from  all  the  provinces  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes,  it  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  testify  to  that. 

I  might  say  that  that,  will  probably  come  under  Mr.  Dolan’s  presentation  because 
he  arranges  the  conferences  that  wre  have  her.e  every  year  to  discuss  tourist 
problems.  The  provinces  participate  and  so  do  the  national  park  representatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  In  some  cases  the  improvement  of  the  roads 
leading  to  the  park  is  very  important,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gibson  :  Senator,  we  are  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  because  we  need  the 
funds  for  the  roads,  not  only  in  every  park  but  leading  to  every  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  Have  there  been  any  steps  taken  for  the 
landing  of  light  aircraft? 
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Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  a  rather  complicated  question.  The  people  who  reside 
in  the  national  parks  as  well  as  a  great  many  of  the  people  who  go  there,  do  not 
favour  the  establishment  of  any  air  strips  in  the  parks  for  the  purpose  of  the 
sightseeing  tours  over  the  parks  because  they  claim  that  it  makes  too  much 
noise  and  creates  a  certain  amount  of  hazard. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  I  was  thinking  more  particularly  of  the 
people  who  would  like  to  come  to  the  parks  but  cannot  take  the  time  to  do  so 
by  automobile  or  train  and  who  could  fly  in  in  many  cases  with  their  own 
private  planes.  I  think  that  the  desire  to  travel  in  that  way  will  increase  as 
time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes  senator,  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  as  far  as  private  access 
to  the  park  by  airplane  is  concerned  we  are  in  touch  with  the  Department  of 
Transport.  Their  officers  make  the  investigations  then  the  Air  Transport  Board 
awards  a  concession — they  call  it  a  charter — for  a  certain  man  to  operate 
between  some  point  outside  and  some  point  inside  the  park.  In  some  instances 
we  have  sufficient  safe  landing  places  in  the  parks  and  in  other  places  we  will 
have  to  establish  them.  As  far  as  the  availability  of  funds  is  concerned,  it  is 
pretty  much  in  the  same  category  as  the  improvement  of  the  park  roads.  We 
have  made  our  suggestions  to  the  Department  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply 
and  they  are  on  what  they  call  the  “shelf  of  projects”  and  will  be  brought  down 
as  conditions  permit  the  carrying  out  of  the  enterprise.  It  all  depends  a  great 
deal  on  employment  in  the  area  and  the  availibility  of  equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  Will  you  excuse  me  for  asking  one  more 
question,  please?  Has  any  progress  been  made  in  establishing  a  park  in 
Blomidon  in  the  Evangeline  land  of  Nova  Scotia? 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  have  not  made  any  progress  in  that  but  it  has  been  noted 
as  a  project  to  be  considered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Is  it  not  just  a  C.P.R.  project  that  is  there  now? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes,  it  is  a  C.P.R.  project  that  is  in  the  land  of  the  Evangeline 

now. 

The  Chairman:  Is  the  Dominion  government  contributing  anything  towards 
the  building  of  permanent  highways  to  the  parks?  For  instance,  do  they  make 
any  contribution  in  the  road  from  Calgary  to  Banff? 

Mr.  Gibson:  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Dominion  should  assist 
the  provinces  in  providing  access  to  national  parks  is  one  of  those  big  problems 
involving  Dominion-provincial  financial  relationship.  I  do  not  know  what  viewT 
will  ultimately  be  taken,  but  the  need  for  the  improvement  is  obvious.  I  might 
say  that  a  number  of  the  provinces  are  doing  considerable  work,  but  whether 
they  will  get  aid  from  the  Dominion  to  further  improve  these  roads,  in  view  of 
the  improved  financial  consideration  w^hich  they  are  receiving  from  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  is  something  which  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  pass  judgment  upon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gershaw:  Will  the  project  at  Gleichen,  Alberta,  with  regard  to 
the  erection  of  a  stone  monument  be  gone  ahead  with? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes  sir,  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  roads  we  did  have  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  provinces  starting  in  1936,  which  arrangements  lasted  up  until 
the  outbreak  of  w^ar.  As  I  recall  it  the  federal  government  appropriated  a 
couple  of  million  dollars  each  year.  That  morjcy  was  spent  with  the  provinces 
who  contributed  a  like  amount  and  was  spent  on  roads  that  both  governments 
agreed  to.  As  a  result  of  that  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  hard-surfacing 
done  to  the  roads.  In  other  instances  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  to  roads 
leading  up  to  the  parks  such  as  the  road  leading  to  the  Cape  Breton  Highlands 
Park.  I  hope  that  sometime  in  the  near  future  that  some  similar  scheme  might 
be  worked  out  again. 
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Hon.,  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings):  Was  that  in  connection  with  all  the 
provinces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Were  the  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Resources  associated  with  the  provincial  highway  engineers?  The  road  from 
Pincher  Creek,  to  Waterton  is  now  in  a  primitive  condition  and  I  had  often 
wondered  if  tlie  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources  had 
approved  of  the  type  of  highway  that  was  constructed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  No,  the  construction  of  the  roads  were  under  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governments — the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  we  are  only  learning  now  in  this  country  how  to  build  roads  properly. 
In  early  years  efforts  in  building  permanent  roads  of  a  hard-surface  type  were 
not  very  effective.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  tendency  to  stretch  the  money 
as  far  as  possible  and  do  a  rather  imperfect,  job  insofar  as  permanency  was 
concerned.  One  thing  I  think  we  have  got  to  face  in  the  future  is  the  fact  that 
the  building  of  good  roads  in  Canada — and  when  I  say  good  roads  I  mean  roads 
of  a  hard-surface  nature — is  going  to  be  a  very  important  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  And  a  very  costly  one  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Yes,  it  will  be  a  costly  one,  of  course. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gibson,  in  relation  to  accommodation  in  these  national 
parks  you  referred  to  cabins,  and  you  make  the  suggestion  that  the  government 
itself  might  build  the  cabins  and  then  lease  them.  At  the  present  time  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  tenders  are  offered  and  the  concessionaire  builds  the  cabins? 

.Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  true,  and  they  give  a  share  of  the  postings  to  the 
dominion  government. 

The  Chairman:  Has  that  system  proved  to  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Gibson  :  I  think  the  main  difficulty  is  that  in  order  to  attract  the  class 
of  clientele  that  pays  the  highest  rates,  they  may  have  to  make  a  pretty  big 
investment,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  the  material  they  need.  This 
results  in  delays  in  providing  accommodation  no  matter  how  energetic  the 
concessionaire  may  be.  We  envisage  that  we  must  have  some  scheme  of  providing 
accommodation  at  lower  rates  to  the  people.  The  concessionaires  that  we  have 
now  build  their  own  places  and  must  charge  rather  substantial  rentals.  We 
are  hoping  that  it  may  be  possible  to  have  the  rates  reduced,  so  that  more  people 
can  visit  the  park. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  a  shortage  of  accommodation  in  the  parks? 

Mr.  Gibson:  ThexP  is  a  shortage,  all  the  time  during  the  tourist  season. 

The  Chairman:  During  the  peak  of  the  season? 

Mr.  Gibson:  During  the  whole  tourist  season,  which  is  about  two  and  a 
half  months. 

The  Chairman:  Is  your  camp  grounds  accommodation  sufficient? 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  have  improved  the  camp -grounds,  and  we  have  devised 
a  new  procedure  there.  In  the  large  camp  grounds  we  allow  a  concessionaire, 
who  is  always  a  returned  soldier,  to  provide  tents,  stoves  and  blankets,  -and 
even  to  run  a  snack  bar,  for  the  convenience  of  people  who  go  to  the  camp 
grounds  and  do  not  bring  with  them  their  own  camp  accommodation.  Some 
people  arrive  there  without  making  reservations,  and  without  accommodation; 
they  may  go  to  the  camp  grounds  concessionaire,  who  "fits  them  out  with  a  tent, 
blankets  and  a  bed  if  they  want  one.  We  of  course  supply  the  place  where  the 
cooking  is  done;  we  have  shelters  with  stoves,  and  we  supply  the  wood  for 
them.  We  also  supply  running  water,  and  in  some  camp  grounds  we  even  have 
refrigeration ;  the  locker  is  supplied,  and  it  is  refrigerated. 
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The  Chairman:  I  have  another  question  which  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Gibson,  but  first,  are  there  other  members  of  the  committee  who  would  like 
to  ask  him  about  the  parks?  I  would  like  him  to  say  something  briefly  about 
traffic  over  the  Alaska  Highway,  and  to  tell  us  something  about  what  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  providing  tourist  accommodation  along  the  way.  If  there 
are  no  further  questions  on  the  parks,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  Alaska  Highway? 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  believe  that  each  member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  our  circular  which  we  distributed  to  those 
who  asked  for  information  about  the  Alaska  Highway.  We  have  tried  to  answer 
most  of  the  questions  asked.  The  amount  of  accommodation  available  along 
the  highway  is  given  on  page  8  of  the  literature.  We  have  had  to  warn  everyone 
that  ordinary  tourist  travel  on  the  Alaska  Highway  cannot  be  permitted  this 
year  because  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  to  look  after  the  people  who 
want  to  travel  it.  There  is  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  travel  right  through 
to  Alaska,  particularly  by  service  personnel  who  have  become  a  bit  unsettled 
in  their  present  surroundings  and  think  that  perhaps  the  land  of  opportunity 
lies  further  north,  and  they  have  decided  to  go  to  Alaska.  As  long  as  these 
people  have  a  vehicle  that  is  roadworthy  and  are  supplied  with  sufficient  funds 
and  anything  else  they  need  to  see  them  through  to  the  end  of  their  journey, 
the  permit  is  issued  by  an  officer  of  the  police  at  Edmonton  who  handles  these 
matters. 

The  Chairman:  What  is  the  condition  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Gibson:  The  road  needs  a  lot  of  gravel  in  many  places;  and,  as  you 
know,  during  the  wintertime  the  snow  is  shoved  off  into  the  ditches,  and  in  the 
spring  there  is  quite  a  drainage  problem ;  they  have  to  attend  to  that  and  to 
the  spring  freshet,  which  means  all  the  bridges  have  to  be  checked.  The  army 
is  in  charge  of  maintenance  operations  on  this  road,  and  it  is  quite  an  expensive 
undertaking. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  many  people  apply  to  travel  over  the  road  that  are  not 
given  permits? 

Mr.  Gibson:  At  the  beginning  there  were  quite  a  number.  Here  again  we 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  press.  We  sent  out  our  circular  and  the  press 
commented  favourably  upon  it,  and  said  that  it  was  reasonable  that  we  should 
warn  people  not  to  attempt  this  trip  until  there  was  more  accommodation  along 
the  way.  I  think  that  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  falling  off  of  the  number 
of  requests  from  people  who  were  going  up  there  purely  for  a  trip  more  than 
anything  else.  Also,  people  have  written  to  those  whose  names  appear  on  our 
circular,  and  they  in  turn  have  written  back  telling  of  the  difficulties  that  must 
be  met.  As  you  know,  it  is  quite  a  problem  even  to  get  to  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  Edmonton. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  gentlemen,  we  will  call  on 
Air.  Dolan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gibson. 

Air.  Dolan  is  Chief  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Air.  Dolan,  the  committee  would  like  you  to  review  the  tourist  traffic  and 
development  of  last  year;  tell  us  something  about  your  plan  of  expenditure  for 
this  year  and  what  you  anticipate. 

Hon.  Air.  Robinson:  The  committee  is  interested,  I  think,  in  hearing  Air. 
Dolan  on  the  question  of  the  Dominion-Provincial  Conference  held  last  fall. 

Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  honourable  senators,  last  year  after 
I  had  been  before  your  committee,  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  we  needed 
closer  co-operation  between  the  provinces  and  the  federal  tourist  organization. 
That  suggestion  was  put  into  practice,  and  in  October  last  year  we  had  the  first 
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Dominion-Provincial  tourist  conference  in  Ottawa.  My  Minister,  Mr. 
MacKinnon,  called  a  conference,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  were  repre¬ 
sented,  together  with  the  large  transportation  interests,  the  National  Parks 
Branch,  the  representatives  of  bus  lines  and  of  steamship  lines.  The  report  of 
that  conference  has,  I  believe,  been  sent  to  the  senators.  If  not,  I  can  see  that 
it  is.  It  was  a  successful  conference  from  all  standpoints.  We  met  here  for  three 
days,  and  it  was  decided  at  the  meeting  last  year  to  make  it  an  annual  gathering. 
We  were  so  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  conference  that  by  unanimous 
decision  the  members  who  were  represented  wanted  to  make  this  an  annual 
event,  so  that  each  year  we  could  review  the  tourist  season  of  the  previous  year, 
and  lay  our  plans  for  the  approaching  tourist  season.  I  think  we  got  closer 
together  in  a  co-operative  way  with  the  provinces,  the  transportation  interests 
and  the  parks  than  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  in  Ottawa — -a  matter  of 
fourteen  years. 

The  results  of  the  conference  have  shown  themselves  in  our  advertising 
programme  of  this  year.  We  were  able  to  place  before  the  provinces  our  pro¬ 
gramme  from  a  federal  standpoint.  That  enabled  the  provinces  to  gauge  their 
media  and  to  decide  the  places  in  which  they  would  use  this  media.  The  results, 
I  would  say,  have  been  almost  phenomenal.  As  a  result  of  our  advertising 
programme  this  year — and  I  am  speaking  solely  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau 
— we  have  had  approximately  170,000  inquiries  come  into  us  up  to  yesterday; 
in  fact,  the  figure  is  170,344.  All  the  provinces  have  reported  from  time  to  time 
that  they  have  had  the  same  success  as  shown  by  the  advertising  programme. 

Another  angle  which  we  approached  co-operatively  was  in  connection  with 
our  literature.  We  discussed  with  the  provinces  one  or  two  programmes  that 
they  might  launch,  in  so  far  as  their  brochures,  booklets,  pamphlets,  maps  and  so 
on  with  the  result  that  the  tourist  literature  of  the  provinces  shows,  this  year, 
I  think,  a  vast  improvement  over  what  has  been  put  out  in  previous  years. 
I  am  sure  all  senators  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  copies  of  the  new  type  of 
literature  which  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  has  issued.  To- not  appear  too 
boastful,  I  think  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  over  anything  we 
have  ever  issued  in  the  past.  In  servicing  the  inquiries  we  have  had  better 
co-operation  from  the  provinces  and  transport  interests  and  Mr.  Gibson’s 
organization.  Unfortunately,  the  only  dark  part  of  the  picture  is  that  we  never 
anticipated  we  would  have  in  less  than  six  months  more  inquiries  come  into  the 
bureau  than  we  had  in  any  pre-war  year.  The  highest  previous  year  we  ever  had 
was  106,000  for  twelve  months;  this  year  we  have  had  170,000  in  less  than  six 
months. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  Mr.  Gibson  talk  about  his  problems  of  getting 
equipment  and  so  forth.  I  have  not  been  able  t-o  get  a  staff  that  could  possibly 
handle  inquiries  efficiently.  We  started  in  the  month  of  January,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  inquired  about  Canada  was  587;  in  February  there  were 
1,155,  in  March  1,588,  April  1,978,  and  in  May  1,387.  They  are  failing  off  now 
but  our  daily  average  of  inquiries  is  675.  While  in  Maine  recently  I  asked  the 
head  of  the  Maine  publicity  bureau  what  was  the  largest  week  they  had  ever 
had  in  tourist  inquiries.  He  said,  “Six  thousand  in  one  week”.  Over  May  24 
holiday  we  had  4,034  inquiries  come  into  the  office  to  be  opened  when  we  came 
back  after  the  holiday. 

Canada  this  year  should  have  three  of  the  biggest  tourist  months — July, 
August  and  September — in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  only  barometer  that 
those  who  conduct  bureaus,  like  Mr.  Gibson  and  myself,  have  is  the  response 
to  our  advertising  programme.  As  the  figures  I  have  read  indicate,  there  is  a 
phenomenal  demand  for  literature  on  Canada.  We  have  encountered  some 
difficulty  in  respect  to  the  shortage  of  paper  and  the  inability'  to  get  printing 
done  on  time.  We  have  had  to  delay  the  service  on  these  inquiries,  but  I  am 
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happy  to  say  that  we  are  now  caught  up.  At  one  time  we  had  as  many  as 
22,000  to  answer;  however,  we  put  on  a  night  staff  and  worked' night  and  day 
for  a  period  of  the  past  seven  weeks. 

The  Chairman  :  When  you  answer  these  inquiries,  what  do  you  supply  them 
with  ? 

Mr.  Dolan:  First  with  the  general  booklet;  then  if  they  ask  for  fishing, 
we  supply  them  with  the  fishing  booklet;  or  if  they  inquire  about  the  parks  we 
place  that  inquiry  before  the  park  authorities.  I  think  I  explained  last  year 
that  every  inquiry  we  get  from  people  living  in  the  United  States  is  forwarded 
to  the  provinces,  the  transportation  companies  and  Parks  Bureau.  If  a  man  in 
Duluth  wrote  to  my  office,  requesting  information  about  the  parks  in  Alberta,  I 
would  pass  his  request  on  to  Mr.  Gibson’s  office,  .so  that  he  could  give  some 
specific  data  with  reference  to  the  parks  in  that  province.  The  same  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  extended  to  all  nine  provinces.  As  I  say,  the  printers  have  been  behind 
in  supplying  us  with  material  at  the  time  we  require  it.  However,  we  have 
finally  overcome  that  difficulty.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  distri¬ 
buted  throughout  the  United  States  particularly  over  1,300,000  pieces  of  literature, 
which  again,  is  a  record  for  Canada. 

The  general  picture  is  very  good.  Canada  is  getting  more  travel  publicity, 
in  my  opinion,  than  any  nation  in  the  world.  Our  travel  editors  in  the  United 
States  have  been  particularly  kind  to  us.  As  you  know  practically  all  the  large 
newspapers  have  travel  departments,  and  it  is  a  very  profitable  venture  from 
the  newspaper  standpoint  as  well  as  for  Canada.  The  travel  editors  have  been 
very  generous  with  us.  We  have  also  extended  our  participation  in  sportsmen 
and  travel  shows  throughout  the  United  States. 

Heretofore  we  have  only  had  our  exhibit,  which  we  had  built  some  years 
ago,  in  the  shows  in  the  eastern  states.  This  year  for  the  first  time  we  trans¬ 
ported  our  large  exhibit  to  the  Pacific  coast  area.  We  went  to  Portland,  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco;  and  I  must  say  that  we  had  a  very  remarkable  response 
from  that  venture  into  the  west.  This  year  we  adopted  the  policy  of  going 
mostly  to  sports  shows.  We  only  went  to  one  travel  show.  Next  year  it  is  our 
policy  to  go  into  the  so-called  travel  shows  in  the  United  States  and  keep  away 
from  the  sports  shows.  I  think  that  will  be  our  policy  in  alternate  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  May  I  ask  what  advice  you  give  to  the  tourists  as  to 
accommodation  in  the  city  hotels?  My  information  is  that  they  are  all  full  up. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Senator  Bishop,  we  do  tell  them  that  if  they  are  coming  to 
Canada  they  had  better  make  reservations  early;  and  we  have  circularized 
not  only  the  tourist  travel  agencies  but-  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
and  other  travel  organizations  as  to  the  lack  of  accommodation  in  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  other  large  cities,  or  that  such  accommodation  is  at  a  premium  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  get  it  this  year  unless  they  make  a  reservation 
very  early.  At  the  same  time,  we  tell  them  that  there  is  accommodation  in— 
what  shall  I  say — for  want  of  a  better  word,  the  out-of-the  way  places.  Last 
year  we  ran  into  a  little  panic-thinking  about  accommodation.  We  said  that 
we  would  not  have  accommodation  for  tourists  here  during  the  summer  months. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  one,  two  or  three  weeks  in  July,  particularly,  there  was 
ample  accommodation  even  in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  in  tourist  homes,  and  a  great 
deal  of  accommodation  in  the  northern  part  of  Ontario.  Generally  speaking, 
this  year  all  well  known  resorts,  well  established  resorts,  not  only  the  big  rail¬ 
way  resorts  like  Jasper  and  Banff  and  the  like,  but  the  other  well  organized 
resorts  in  the  Laurentians  and  Muskoka,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  in  British 
Columbia,  are  pretty  well  booked  for  the  season.  I  saw  a  survey  which  the 
Ontario  government  gave  me  the  other  day,  indicating  that  the  bookings  in 
June  were  a  little  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  but  bookings  in  July  and  August 
were  a  little  bit  higher.  In  fact,  car  entries  into  Canada  for  the  month  of  May 
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were  the  largest  in  any  May  in  the  history  of  this  country,  which  indicates  a 
tremendous  flow  to  Canada  of  tourist  traffic  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  I  see  that  the  Eastern  Steamships  Company  has 
re-established  the  line  to  Yarmouth.  That  is  a  great  feeder  for  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  Eastern  Steamships  Company  is  one  of  the  finest  tourist 
operations  in  any  part  of  the  country.  1 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  They  are  running  a  boat  to  St.  John  this  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  just  a  boat  to  Yarmouth.  But  to  show  the  popularity 
of  it,  when  they  announced  that  they  were  putting  on  the  boat,  wdthin  a  week 
they  had  6,000  applications  from  people  wanting  to  go,  wanting  to  go  to  Nova 
Scotia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  They  go  three  times  each  way? 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  find  many  complaints  from  tourists  about  lack  of 
accommodation?  I  am  speaking  now  of  hotel  accommodation,  and  tourist  home 
accommodation,  and  the  provision  for  meals  in  restaurants  and  hotels.  Do  you 
find  many  complaints  about  these? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  some  complaints  with  regard  to  meals.  We  have  not 
many  complaints  with  regard  to  our  larger  hotels.  I  think  that  our  railway 
hotels  compare  with  any  in  the  world.  We  have  had  some  complaints  that  our 
road-side  cabins  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be;  and  generally  speaking  I  want 
to  say  now  that  if  Canada  is  going  to  have  a  large  tourist  business  there  is  one 
tremendous  job  to  be  clone  all  across  this  country  in  the  improvement  in  the  type 
of  accommodation  whicjj  the  motor  tourist  uses.  It  is  not  good. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  new  tourist  cabins  of  the  character  they  have  in 
the  United  States,  I  mean  with  facilities  such  as  showers?  Are  there  many  of 
that  type  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  there  are.  There  are  not  enough,  though.  In  some  parts 
of  Canada  they  have  excellent  cabins;  and  we  are  building  some  of  these  newT — 
what  they  call — 'Motels,  where  you  drive  right  in  with  a  car  to  the  living  room 
and  your  accommodation  for  the  night.  There  is  some  improvement,  but  there 
is  room  for  more  improvement.  The  men  who  are  in  the  business  of  catering  to 
the  tourists  have  run  into  the  same  difficulty  about  which  the  Director  of  Lands, 
Parks  and  Forests  told  you  a  moment  ago,  the  difficulty  of  getting  materials, 
machinery  and  equipment.  In  your  own  province,  Senator  Buchanan,  a  man 
came  to  me  the  other  day  who  wants  to  develop  Radium  Springs.  He  is  prepared 
to  put  a  tremendous  investment  of  his  own  money  into  it;  he  wants  to  build  a 
townsite  and  make  it  a  second  Banff.  He  is  a  very  ambitious  fellow1.  Strangly 
enough,  he  is  a  Polish  citizen  who  came  to  this  country  thirty  years  ago  and  made 
all  his  money  in  Alberta  and  Manitoba.  But  he  is  faced  with  the  difficulty  that 
he  cannot  get  bulldozers  or  machinery  to  go  ahead  with  this  great  investment.  He 
is  not  asking  anybody  but  himself  to  put  any  money  in  it.  All  across  Canada 
that  situation  is  faced  by  people  who  want  to  expand  their  tourist  facilities. 
Until  we  get  over  the  great  problem  of  building  supplies  in  Canada,  I  am  afraid 
we  are  going  to  find  our  accommodation  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  But  there 
should  be  a  campaign  in  this  country  to  tell  the  people  who  are  catering  to  tourists 
that  the  services  they  gave  before  the  w’ar  are  not  going  to  be  good  enough  for 
the  prospective  tourists  who  are  coming  to  Canada  in  the  next  few  years;  because 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line — I  hate  to  say  it,  but  to  be  truthful,  I  must  say  it — 
their  accommodations  in  most  of  their  resort  areas  are  better  than  ours.  I  except 
the  special  instances  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely  the  railway  companies’ 
hotels  and  the  resorts  in  the  Laurentians  and  the  Muskokas  and  certain  areas 
in  Alberta  and  some  parts  of  British  Columbia. 
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Mr.  Gibson:  And  in  the  parks! 

Mr.  Dolan:  If  I  forget  the  parks,  Mr.  Gibson  always  makes  sure  that  I 
mention  them.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that,  despite  the  criticisms  of  some  letter 
writers,  I  think  that  the  facilities  in  our  parks,  considering  the  wealth  of  our 
country  are  just  as  good  as  any  facilities  I  have  seen  in  the  parks  of  the  United 
States  where  I  have  gone;  and  I  think  the  parks  facilities  are  operated  very 
efficiently. 

The  Chairman:  What  are  the  most  frequent  criticisms  which  come  from 
tourists?  Is  there  any  complaint  about  overcharging?  Trying  to  take  advantage 
of  tourists? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Strangely  enough,  it  is  the  rare  person  who  writes  to  our  Bureau 
and  complains  about  having  been  over-charged.  In  fact,  it  is  the  other  way 
around.  We  have  letters  coming  to  us  praising,  one,  the  customs  and  immigra¬ 
tion  officers;  two,  the  police  officers;  and  three,  the  fair  charges  for  the  services 
they  get.  The  serious  criticism  is  that  of  the  highways  of  Canada.  We  have 
more  complaints  about  highways  than  any  other  matters  which  come  within  the 
ordinary  travel  experience  of  a  tourist.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  traffic  to 
Canada  comes  on  rubber  wheels,  and  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  that,  and 
certainly  if  we  are  going  to  increase  it,  there  has  got  to  be  one  tremendous  roacl 
building  program  in  Canada  from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Columbia.  I  do  not 
think  you  should  look  at  road  building  from  the  viewpoint  that  it  is  a  costly 
proposition.  In  my  opinion  an  investment  in  highways  in  Canada  will  bring  a 
bigger  return  to  the  people  of  this  country,  the  treasuries  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  treasury  of  the  Dominion  also,  than  any  other  investment  that  can  be  made. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  cost,  it  is  an  investment  proposition. 

The  Chairman:  You  know  a  place  called  Peterborough? 

Mr.  Dolan  :  I  have  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman:  Our  „friend  Duffus  comes  from  there.  There  wTas  an 
article  in  the  Peterborough  paper  the  other  day  about  the  expenditures  of  tourists 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  comparing  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  this 
statement  was  made:  If  Americans  were  to  spend  in  Canada  on  a  per  capita 
basis  what  we  spend  in  the  States,  our  tourist  intake  in  dollars  should  be  over 
a  billion.  Does  that  mean  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  our  population 
travelling  in  the  United  States  and  spending  tourist  money  there  than  there  is 
of  Americans  coming  here? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  Senator  Buchanan.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months 
or  more  there  has  been  a  terrible  rush  of  Canadians  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
very  reasonable  when  you  look  at  it  in  this  manner,  that  for  nearly  six  years 
Canadians  were  penned  up  in  this  country  and  were  not  permitted  to  travel, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason.  The  minute  the  restrictions  went  off  of  foreign 
exchange  control,  thousands  of  Canadians  who  had  not  been  in  the  United 
States  for  six  years  immediately  rushed  down  to  California  and  Florida  and 
some  of  the  bordering  states,  and  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  Canadians  is 
much  higher  than  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  Americans.  But  never  forget 
this  point,  that  we  are  only  twelve  million  people,  and  they  are  140  million; 
and  from  a  dollar  standpoint  we  are  always  in  the  black;  and  last  year  we 
were  in  the  black  close  to  $90,000,000;  and  that  is  not  a  bad  position  to  be  in. 
We  Canadian  people,  according  to  all  the  statistics,  spend  more  on  travel  than 
any  nation  of  twelve  million  people  in  the  world.  That  is  why,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  our  expenditures  are  shown  to  be  a  little  larger;  but  with  the  money  in  the 
till  we  are  much  better  off,  and  that  after  all  is  quite  an  important  factor  in 
tourist  traffic. 

The  Chairman:  Have  any  other  members  a  question  to  ask  Mr.  Dolan? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  that  Dominion-Provincial 
Conference  booklet.  I  do  not  know  whether  other  members  received  it. 

The  Chairman:  I  did. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  thought  we  sent  a  copy  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  and 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  will  see  that  you  get  a  copy, 
Senator  Robinson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  I  thought  if  I  had  it  and  read  it  I  would  be  better 
informed. 

The  Chairman:  You  were  not  speaking  of  this  Dominion-Provincial  Con¬ 
ference  on  tourists?  You  got  that  booklet,  did  you  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  No. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  will  see  that  you  get  one  of 
these.  I  thought  all  members  of  the  Tourist  Committee  of  the  Senate  had  read 
this  report.  I  am  sorry,  Senator  Robinson. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Dolan,  I  think  one  of  the  matters  which  we  should 
ask  you  about  in  this  Committee  is  the  expenditure  of  your  branch.  What  are 
you  asking  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  are  asking  for  $650,000,  the  amount  which  we  asked  for 
a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  no  increase? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No.  We  were  not  successful  in  getting  an  increase.  As  you 
know,  all  officials  of  government  offices  ask  for  more  than  the  government  finally 
places  in  the  estimates.  We  asked  for  more,  but  we  only  received  the  same. 

The  Chairman:  How  much  of  that  is  being  spent  on  publicity?  The  bulk 
of  it? 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  bulk  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chairman:  Could  you  split  it  up  into  pamphlets  and  advertising? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  Our  advertising  campaign  this  year — we  spent  about 
$432,000  of  that  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  last  fiscal  year  and  part  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman:  Mostly  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dolan:  All  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  printing? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  the  printing  of  our  new  booklets  would  cost  us  about 
$75,000  to  $80,000— the  three  new  booklets  I  issued:  one  on  skiing,  one  on 
fishing,  and  the  one  to  which  Senator  Robinson  referred. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Who  turned  out  these  booklets? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Two  booklets  were  turned  out  by  Ronalds  and  the  Southam 
Press, — 

The  Chairman:  This  is  a  very  creditable  booklet. 

Mr.  Dolan:  And  the  fishing  book,  which  I  think  you  have  all  seen,  was 
printed  by  the  Gazette.  For  the  first  time  we  went  into  skiing  and  issued  a 
small  skiing  book  this  year.*  We  are  changing  the  style  of  our  booklets.  We 
always  have  one  general  booklet,  but  we  are  trying  to  issue  our  other  tourist 
booklets  in  what  we  call  pocket  size,  because  we  find  tourists  can  carry  them 
in  their  pockets  and  they  use  them  all  the  more.  The'  day  of  the  big,  big 
booklet  is,  I  think,  going;  and  this  size  is  much  more  acceptable  to  our  tourists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  It  is  much  more  convenient  and  suitable. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Tourists  can  carry  it  with  them. 

The  Chairman:  What  was  the  result  of  the  campaign  you  carried  on  in  the 
newspapers  of  Canada  last  year? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  There  were  very  good  results  from  that  campaign.  I  think  we 
spoke  about  it  at  the  meeting  when  I  appeared  before  you  a  year  ago.  We  thought, 
with  this  last  season  being  the  first  big  post-war  tourist  season,  we  might  appeal 
to  our  people  who  were  catering  to  extend  some  courtesy  and  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality;  and  we  cautioned  them  on  the  price  matter.  The  response  to  that  was 
excellent.  And  again  I  want  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Gibson  has  said:  the  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers  and  magazine  publishers  too  gave  us  tremendous 
support,  by  editorials  and  otherwise  As  a  result  of  that  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Tourists  and  Publicity  Bureaus  are  having  annually  now  what  we  call  a 
tourist  week,  always  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  early  in  May,  or  when  they 
again  use  their  facilities,  to  caution  our  tourist  caterers  to  maintain  Canada’s 
fine  reputation  for  courtesy  and  for  fair  dealing. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  think  that  type  of  campaign  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered?  You  were  saying  something  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  effect  that  they 
could  not  go  back  to  the  pre-war  standards  and  that  they  had  to  raise  the 
standard  in  the  country  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists  and  so  forth.  Would 
a  campaign  along  that  line  be  of  good  benefit? 

Air.  Dolan:  Yes,  that  is  'one  of  the  steps  that  we  are  going  to  bring  up  at 
the  coming  Dominion-Provincial  Conference  to  be  held  this  fall.  Air.  Chairman, 
we  understand  from  our  American  friends  that  we  have  to  spend  a  little  more 
money  on  advertising  outside  of  the  country.  The  result  of  that  is  that  our 
budget  has  not  permitted  us  to  launch  what  should  be  an  extensive  campaign  in 
Canada.  I  am  hoping  that  we  shall  have  sufficient  money  to  put  on  a  campaign 
of  that  kind  annually. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  great  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  tourist  traffic  from  the  Gatineau  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
territory  north  of  Montreal? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  have  always  felt  that  myself,  Senator  Bishop.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  there  has  not  been  a  greater  development  in  the  Gatineau  area.  How¬ 
ever,  I  understand  that  in  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  one  or  two  new 
establishments.  The  terrain  of  the  Gatineau  is  good  skiing  terrain  for  the 
ordinary  skier,  and  they  could  have  not  only  a  winter  business  but  also  a  summer 
business.  You  see,  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  in  Canada  now  is  to  extend 
the  tourist  season.  It  is  too  short.  I  have  thrown  out  one  suggestion  that  either 
by  legislation  or  through  conferences  with  labour  organizations  and  manufacturers 
and  the  like,  that  we  put  into  effect  a  system  of  staggering  vacations  so  that 
everybody  would  not  be  leaving  plants  in  the  summertime;  and  also  to  extend  the 
labour  day  holiday,  making  it  the  third  Monday  in  September  instead  of  the 
first.  If  that  were  done  it  would  extend  our  tourist  season  in  eastern  and  western 
Canada  and  certainly  in  central  Canada. 

Hon.  Air.  Bishop:  Labour  Day  is  an  international  holiday. 

Air.  Dolan:  Yes,  and  I  may  say  that  when  I  was  at  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Travel  Officers  Conference  in  Chicago  last  year — they  have  been 
very  generous  to  give  Canada  an  honorary  membership  on  their  board  and  I 
have  been  attending  their  conferences — the  programme  to  extend  the  labour  day 
holiday  and  to  stagger  vacations  was  launched  by  that  very  excellent  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  represents  all  the  travel  leaders  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
working  on  it  steadily  and  are  approaching  the  proper  authorities  in  the  United 
States  to  see  if  they  will  not  agree  to  it.  Some  of  the  large  corporations  such 
as  General  Motors  and  General  Electric  have  already  endorsed  the  idea  and 
are  trying  to  get  their  employees  to  stagger  their  vacations.  Those  school 
authorities  from  the  United  States  who  have  been  consulted  agree  with  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  vacation  date  to  a  later  time  in  the  season.  Labour 
day  this  year,  for  instance,  comes  on  the  first  day  of  September.  That  is  going 
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to  result  in  the  loss  of  a  great  amount  of  business  in  Canadian  tourist  resorts 
because  the  Americans  are  going  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  get 
their  children  to  school.  If  we  could  extend  the  date  of  the  labour  day  to  three 
weeks  later  it  would  be  of  much  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  The  difficulty  in  that  would  be  that  the  schools  open 
at  the  first  of  September,  right  after  labour  day. 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  are  trying  to  get  the  school  authorities  to  let  it  go  for  | 
three  weeks  more. 

The  Chairman:  I  suppose  there  would  be  strong  opposition  from  the 
children  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  there  would  be  great  opposition  from  the  children.  They 
would  not  like  that. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  I  think  we  have  exhausted 
inquiries,  and  we  are  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Dolan,  for  all  the  information  you 
have  given  us. 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  find  that  the  committee 
shows  such  interest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock  moved  that  Senator  Buchanan  and  Senator  Bishop,  as. 
experienced  newspaper  men,  make  a  report  and  place  therein  such  of  the 
evidence  heard  this  morning  that  they  consider  advisable. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  resolution  it  was  resolved  to  print  600  copies  in  English  and  200  copies 
in  French  of  the  evidence  heard  this  date. 

At  11.50  a.m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
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Thursday,  February  19,  1948. 

■  Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators: — Buchanan,  Chairman;  Bishop,  Davies, 
Gershaw,  Horner,  McDonald  (Kings,  N.S. ),  McKeen,  Murdock  and  Robinson — 9. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Order  of  Reference 
of  5th  February,  1948,  authorizing  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  promoting  tourist  travel 
in  Canada. 

The  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  wTe.re  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  Dominion  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  was  heard  with  respect  to  tourist  traffic  to  Canada 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  and  was  questioned. 

Mr.  Ross  McLean,  Government  Film  Commissioner,  National  Film  Board, 
was  heard  with  respect  to  work  of  the  National  Film  Board  in  connection  with 
tourist  traffic  to  Canada,  and  was  questioned. 

Mr.  Roy  A.  Gibson.  Director,  Lands  &  Development  Services,  Department 
of  Mines  and  Resources,  was  heard  and  read  a  brief  on  National  Parks  and  the 
Tourist  Industry,  and  was  questioned. 

Mr.  James  Smart,  Controller,  National  Parks  Service,  Department  of  Mines 
and  Resources,  was  heard  with  respect  to  the  development  of  National  Parks. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hutchison,  Superintendent  of  Banff  National  Park,  was  heard  with 
respect  to  facilities  for  skiing  in  Banff  National  Park. 

Air.  J.  A.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Jasper  National  Park,  was  heard  with 
respect  to  facilities  for  skiing  in  Jasper  National  Park. 

Mr.  G.  H.  L.  Dempster,  Superintendent  of  National  Parks  in  British 
Columbia,  was  heard  with  respect  to  skiing  in  Revelstoke  Park. 

At  12.10  p.m.  the  Committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

Attest. 

H.  ARAISTRONG, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
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Thursday,  18th  March,  1948. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators: — Buchanan,  Chairman;  Bishop,  Crerar, 
Davies,  Horner,  Mackenzie,  McDonald  {Kings,  N.S.),  Murdock,  Paquet  and 
Pirie. — 10. 

The  Committee  resumed  consideration  of  the  Order  of  Reference  of  5th 
February,  1948,  authorizing  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  promoting  tourist  travel  in 
Canada. 

The  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Baldwin.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Department 
of  Mines  and  Resources,  was  heard  with  respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
Immigration  Department  for  the  entry  of  tourists  to  Canada,  and  was  questioned. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Bunker,  Director  of  Customs  Excise  Inspection,  Department  of 
National  Revenue,  was  heard  with  respect  to  the  regulations  and  facilities  of 
the  Customs  Department  for  dealing  with  tourist  travel  to  Canada,  and  wras 
questioned. 

Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Director,  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  was  heard  with  respect  to  tourist  traffic  to  Canada;  gave  an 
outline  of  the  plans  of  the  Travel  Bureau  for  the  present  year,  and  was 
questioned. 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Bishop,  seconded  by  the  Honourable 
Senator  McDonald  {Kings,  N.S. ),  it  was — 

Resolved  to  report  recommending  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  printing 
of  600  copies  in  English  and  200  copies  in  French  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee,  and  that  Rule  100  be  suspended  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  said 
printing. 

At  12.15  p.m.,  the  Committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Attest. 

H.  ARMSTRONG, 

Clerk  oj  the  Committee. 
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Thursday,  February  19,  1948. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  met  this  clay  at  10.30  a.m. 

Hon,  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  we  now  have  a  quorum,  and  we  have  quite  a 
number  of  witnesses  for  this  morning,  so  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  ask 
Dr.  Marshall,  the  Dominion  Statistician,  to  give  evidence  first.  Last  session 
Senator  Murdock  made  some  inquiries  of  Dr.  Marshall  in  respect  to  the  reported 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  tourist  traffic  to  Canada,  and  the  reply  led  me 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  committee  if  we  had 
Dr.  Marshall  before  us,  with  a  breakdown  of  these  figures,  not  only  into  the 
number  of  tourists  but  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  If  Dr.  Marshall  will  come 
forward  we  will  have  his  evidence  first.  Dr.  Marshall,  you  know  pretty  well 
what  w'e  are  in  search  of ;  and  you  might  make  a  statement  following  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the  letter  you  wrote  in  respect  to  Senator  Murdock’s  letter 
last  year. 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Have  you  a  copy  of  those  two  letters? 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  have  not  the  letters  with  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  I  gave  about  twenty-five  to  the  Clerk  there. 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  are.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
senators,  the  compilation  of  tourist  statistics  is  rather  a  complicated  process, 
and  I  would  not  like  you  to  think  that  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  pulls 
the  figures  out  of  the  air  or  that  they  are  satisfied  with  approximate  estimates. 
We  have  a  rather  thorough  going  system,  I  think,  of  arriving  at  the  tourist 
figures.  Now,  if  you  take  the  all-over  figure  which  is  issued  by  the  Immigration 
Branch,  their  figure  of  course  is  one  which  is  collected  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses,  and  I  think  that  it  is  an  excellent  figure  for  the  purpose  they  have  in 
mind;  but  if  you  wish  to  have  information  about  the  tourist  figures  from  a 
statistical  point  of  view,  then  you  must  do  more  than  just  accept  the  over-all 
total  at  its  face  value. 

The  reason  that  we  in  the  Bureau  are  so  anxious  to  have  as  accurate  a 
record  as  possible  of  tourist  statistics  is  because  of'  the  fact  that  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  item  in  the.  Canadian  balance  of  international  payments.  It  is  a  means,  as, 
you  are  very  well  awrare,  of  obtaining  American  dollars  and  helping  us  to  balance 
our  payments  against  that  country.  So,  particularly  when  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Board  was  instituted,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
some  improvements  in  the  old  method  of  obtaining  estimates  of  tourist  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  we  had  an  interdepartmental  committee  set  up  on  which  there  were 
representatives  of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Board, 
the  Customs  and  the  Immigration  Branch;  and  at  that  time,  early  in  the  war, 
we  worked  out  a  new  and  very  much  better  system  of  obtaining  tourist  records. 
It  may  be  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  earlier  years  we  had  higher 
estimates  of  tourist  expenditures  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  When  we 
instituted  this  new  system,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  other  departments,  we  were 
able  to  dbtain  very  much  more  detailed  information,  and  therefore  we  were  able 
to  make  some  corrections  in  the  old  figures.  So  that  if  you  want  to  make  a 
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comparison  over  a  period  of  years  concerning  tourist  expenditures,  it  is  necessary 
if  you  are  to  be  accurate,  to  use  the  later  series  which  have  been  published  since 
about  1943. 

Taking  the  year  1947  it  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  immigration  that  there 
were  22,801,000  persons  who  crossed  the  boundary  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada.  As  I  have  said,  if  you  take  these  figures  at  their  face  value  you  are 
apt  to  get  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  tourist  traffic. 
Because  of  the  new  system  of  statistics  which  we  have  we  are  able  to  break  that 
22,801,000  down  into  various  categories.  There  are  two  broad  categories.  One 
is  the  short-term  traffic  and  the  other  is  the  long-term  traffic.  In  the  short-term 
traffic  we  have  such  items  as  follows:  local  traffic,  7,483,000;  repeat  traffic, 
3,134,000,  and  tourist  one-day  and  tourist  two-day,  covered  by  local  permits, 
and  rail,  bus,  aeroplane  and  other  travellers.  This  short-term  traffic  pertains  to 
traffic  that  comes  to  Canada  for  a  short  stay  of  forty-eight  hours  or  less.  I  think 
you  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  border  points  in  Canada 
where  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  this 
country,  some  of  it  only  being  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  That  is  not  classified  as  tourist  traffic,  is  it? 

Dr.  Marshall:  No,  it  is  really  not  tourist  traffic  at  all  from  our  point  of 
view.  That  kind  of  traffic  is  included  in  our  short  term  and  naturally  the 
expenditure  by  the  short-term  people  is  very  much  less  than  the  expenditure  of 
the  bona  fide  tourists.  Another  example  of  the  short-term  traffic  is  the  repeat 
traffic.  Honourable  senators  know  that  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
there  is  an  American  summer  colony.  These  people,  most  of  them  commuting 
by  motor  car,  get  an  E-50  permit  for  say  three  or  six  months.  In  addition  to 
that,  of  course,  every  day  they  may  go  back  to  wmrk  in  the  United  States  and 
then  return  to  Canada,  and  all  of  these  trips  into  Canada  are  recorded.  It  may 
mean  that  on  any  particular  day  they  do  not  spend  anything  in  Canada  at  all  and 
so  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  you  are  going  to  get  an  accurate  estimate  of 
tourist  expenditures,  that  these  various  groups  of  short-term  people  are  segre¬ 
gated.  Then  we  have  got  to  get  an  example  of  their  expenditures,  which  we 
apply  to  the  particular  groups  in  order  to  make  our  overall  estimate  of  tourist 
receipts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  What  was  the  total  of  the  short-term  traffic? 

Dr.  Marshall:  The  total  of  the  short-term  traffic  was  19,252,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long-term  traffic  was  3,549,000  and,  of  course,  that  included  the 
motor  cars  that  came  into  Canada  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  days.  It 
also  includes  the  summer  residents;  that  is  to  say,  when  their  permit  expired  w7e 
got  an  example  of  their  expenditures  for  a  daily  period,  but  in  the  short-term 
traffic  we  did  not  include  receipts  for  the  repeat  traffic  for  each  individual  entry. 
That  i.s  all  calculated  in  this  long-term  period.  In  the  long-term  traffic  in  1947 
the  E-50  permits,  that  is  to  say,  the  automobiles  that  came  into  Canada  with  a 
permit  over  three  months,  amounted  to  2,000,000.  Rail  traffic  was  644,000;  bus 
traffic,  which  may  be  called  long  trip  bus,  was  339,000.  Aeroplane  traffic  was 
103,000  and  boat  traffic  was  334,000.  That  makes  a  long-term  traffic  total  of 
3,549,000.  That  pertains  to  the  year  1947.  It  is  a  little  early  yet  to  calculate 
the  expenditures  of  these  various  groups  for  1947,  but  I  can  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  relative  importance. 

Hob.  Mr.  Murdock:  1947  was  larger  than  1946,  was-it  not? 

Dr.  Marshall:  Yes,  it  was,  senator.  Now,  suppose  we  take  the  year  1946. 
In  that  year  the  short-term  traffic  amounted  to  17,949,000  and  the  long-term 
traffic  to  3,337,000,  the  grand  total  being  21,287,000.  From  the  point  of  the 
persons  entering  Canada,  the  long-term  traffic  accounted  for  84  per  cent  and 
the  short-term  traffic  for  16  per  cent.  That  is  just  numbers  of  persons,  but 
when  you  come  to  look  at  expenditures,  the  expenditures  of  the  short-term 
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people  accounted  for  $38,000,000,  which  was  17  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  for 
the  long-term  traffic  which  only  had  roughly  16  per  cent  of  the  people,  it  had 
82  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  or  $178,000,000. 

So  we  see  from  this  that  the  long-term  traffic  is  the  really  significant  thing 
from  the  tourist  expenditure  point  of  view.  I  said  that  these  figures  were  not 
obtained  by  mere  guess  work.  In  the  new  system  which  we  inaugurated  we  were 
able  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Immigration  Branch  and  the  Customs  to 
get  more  information  from  the  tourists  themselves.  First  of  all,  for  the  travellers 
who  come  into  Canada  by  motorcar  from  the  United  States  we  obtain  an  E-50 
form,  which  is  a  customs  form  that  the  American  motorist  is  asked  to  fill  in.  We 
were  able  to  make  arrangements  with  the  customs  authorities  to  have  included 
on  this  E-50  form  a  question  on  expenditures.  Of  course,  we  word  the  question 
very  tactfully.  We  say,  “Guest  of  Canada,  please  assist  us  by  answering,  this 
question.”  We  ask  for  the  approximate  total  amount  spent  in  Canada  on  this 
visit  by  you  and  those  in  your  vehicle,  for  all  purposes.  And  then  we  specify 
some  of  the  items  as  examples.  These  forms  E-50  are  for  people  who  come 
into  Canada  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty-eight  hours;  they  may  be  here  for 
a  week  or  a  month  or  longer.  From  the  information  they  fill  in  we  get  their 
actual  expenditures,  and  I  think  that  our  sample  now  is  based  on  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  E-50  forms  that  come  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  You  cannot  say  that  it  is  their  actual 
expenditures,  can  you,  Dr.  Marshall? 

Dr.  Marshall:  We  say  they  are  their  approximate  expenditures.  Some  of 
these  people  will  fail  to  remember  something,  and  some  may  exaggerate  a  little 
bit,  but  when  you  are  dealing  with  large  numbers  like  this  they  tend  to  offset 
one  another  and  we  feel  that  the  figures  we  get  are  approximately  accurate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  How  long  have  you  been  using  that  form? 

Dr.  Marshall:  We  have  been  using  that  form  since  about  1942. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Did  you  say  you  only  got  about  50  per  cent  of  them 
returned? 

Mr.  R.  A.  Brown:  They  are  all  returned,  sir.  The  tourists  have  to  surrender 
them  when  they  leave  the  country,  but  we  only  cover  50  per  cent  when  we  are 
analysing  a  sample.  We  had  1,653,000  to  do  last  year,  and  it  is  a  terrific  job  to 
cover  that  many. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  You  might  get  replies  from  100  per  cent,  but  you  would 
only  go  over  50  per  cent  of  them? 

Mr.  Brown:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  And  you  guess  the  rest? 

Mr.  Brown:  No,  we  do  not  make  a  guess. 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding.  We  get  in  a  return 
from  all  the  tourists,  but  only  50  per  cent  of  them  answer  the  expenditure 
question.  It  is  not  compulsory  to  answer  it,  it  is  optional;  we  make  it  plain 
that  they  do  not  have  to  answer  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  When  you  are  estimating  the  amount  of  money  they 
spent,  do  you  put  down  the  actual  figures  they  give  you  or  do  you  say,  “We  get 
an  answer  to  this  question  from  only  50  per  cent  of  the  tourists,  so  we  will 
double  the  amount”? 

Dr.  Marshall:  No,  sir.  We  average  the  actual  expenditure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Then  there  is  likely  to  be  a  lot  more  money  left  in  the 
country  than  you  know  about? 

Dr.  Marshall:  We  make  this  an  average.  Say  there  are  two  million 
people  come  in  and  we  get  the  question  answered  by  one  million.  That  gives 
us  a  marvellous  sample,  and  we  make  an  average  of  that  and  apply  it  to  the 
two  million.  And  of  course  it  is  broken  down  into  the  various  groups. 
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Then  there  are  those  people  who  come  in  by  motorcar  for  just  forty-eight 
hours  or  less.  For  those  we  have  another  form,  E-49.  It  is  headed  “Guest  of 
Canada.  Voluntary  statistical  return.”  It  is  made  plain  to  the  tourist  that  the 
supplying  of  information  is  quite  voluntary.  I  am  not  just  sure  what  per¬ 
centage  of  returns  we  get  on  this,  but  it  is  larger  than  for  the  E-50. 

On  this  form  E-49  we  have  the  matter  broken  down  under  the  headings  of 
motorcar,  motorcycle,  bus  and  commercial  vehicle,  so  that  we  know  what  kinds  | 
of  vehicles  come  in.  Then  we  handle  the  form  E-49  the  same  as  E-50,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  information  we  get  about  expenditures  we  can  make  an  average 
expenditure  which  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  a  group.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  require  the  filling  in  of  a  form  E-49  by  people  who  make  daily  or  very 
frequent  repeat  trips  into  Canada,  such  as  those  people  who  reside  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  fill  in  one  of  these  forms  every  day; 
in  fact,  we  do  not  give  them  a  form.  We  ask  the  customs  officer  to  mark  across 
the  form  the  word  “Repeat”,  and  in  that  way  we  know  just  how  many  repeat 
trips  there  are.  The  expenditures  of  these  people  are  not  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  E-49,  but  later  on  when  they  turn  in  their  E-50  we  get  their  expenditures 
from  that. 

Then  what  about  the  Americans  who  come  into  Canada  by  railroad  or  by 
aeroplane?  We  handle  them  through  the  Immigration  authorities.  In  those 
cases  the  American  immigration  authorities  assist  us.  They  hand  out  a  post¬ 
card,  which  asks  for  information  similar  to  that  requested  on  our  E-49  and 
one  or  two  other  questions  as  well.  Those  postcards,  when  the  Americans  go 
back  into  the  United  States,  give  a  good  sample  of  information  to  the  American 
authorities  who  are  inspecting  and  estimating  the  tourist  expenditures  as  well 
as  doing  the  balance  of  international  payment  studies. 

The  Americans  compile  this  information  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do — 
by  averages.  We  work  closely  in  collaboration  with  them,  on  the  same  system. 

We  get  information  about  expenditures  by  Americans  who  come  into  Canada 
by  boat,  aeroplane  and  so  on. 

And  now,  what  about  Canadians  who  go  into  the  United  States?  Those 
who  cross  the  border  by  motorcar,  on  their  return  to  Canada  are  given  the 
form  E-6a ;  this  is  handled  by  the  immigration  and  customs  people.  It  also  is  a 
voluntary  return;  and  we  get  information  on  it  about  the  length  of  stay  and 
expenditures.  On  the  basis  of  that  sample  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  Canadians  who  went  to  the  United  States  by  motorcar. 

Now,  as  to  the  Canadians  who  go  to  the  United  States  by  rail  or  aeroplane, 
they  also  get  a  postcard  which,  instead  of  being  mailed  to  Washington,  is 
mailed  to  Ottawa.  On  the  basis  of  that  sample  we  are  able  to  get  the  average 
figures  that  apply  to  that  group  of  people  travelling  to  the  United  States  by 
rail  or  aeroplane. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  more  about  the  method. 

It  is  a  method  which  instead  of  yielding  us  a  sample  of  something  less  than  one 
per  cent,  such  as  we  had  before  1942,  now  yields  a  very  considerable  sample  of 
expenditures,  and  therefore  gives  us,  I  think,  a  sound  basis  for  making  our  tourist 
estimate  expenditures. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  of  Dr.  Marshall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  am  wondering  whether  this  short-term  traffic  should  % 
really  be  called  tourist  traffic. 

Dr.  Marshall:  That  is  why  we  distinguish  between  the  two,  Senator. 

The  bona  fide  tourist  traffic  is,  I  think,  those  who  come  for  a  long  term. 

The  Chairman:  What  is  the  period  which  you  refer  to  as  a  long  term? 

Dr.  Marshall:  Anything  over  48  hours;  usually  of  course,  it  is  longer 
than  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Could  you  tell  us,  Dr.  Marshall,  roughly  how  does  the 
amount  of  money  coming  into  Canada  from  the  United  States^ — which  is  the 
all  important  feature  as  we  are  concerned — compare  with,  shall  we  say,  1938? 

Dr.  Marshall:  We  have  a  table  made  up,  which  carries  those  figures;  it 
goes  back  to  1926.  You  are  thinking,  Senator,  now  of  United  States-Canada, 
are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  That  is  right,  yes. 

Dr.  Marshall:  In  1926  the  credit  side  was  $140  million,  in  1927  $148 
million,  in  1929  it  went  up  to  $184  million,  in  1933  it  dropped  to  $81,000,000. 
Then  we  come  to  1937;  it  was  up  to  $149  million;  and  in  1946,  of  course,  it 
was  $214  million.  We  have  not  the  figures  for  1947. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  You  gave  us  $178  million,  did  you  not? 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  have  them.  It  is  higher  than  that  for  1947.  This  is  a 
preliminary  estimate:  the  figure  is  $230  million  for  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  It  is  going  up.  Then  it  does  indicate  that  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  tourist  organization  is  very  useful. 

Dr.  Marshall:  Oh,  I  think  that  is  very  true,  yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  have  records  of  any  tourist  traffic  in  the  country 
from  other  countries  than  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Marshall:  Yes,  we  have.  It  is  a  very  much  smaller  item.  The  highest 
figure  was  in  1937.  It  was  $17,000,000. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  expenditures? 

Dr.  Marshall:  Receipts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  From  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Marshall:  That  is  right.  But  the  expenditures  of  Americans  are  the 
big  thing,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  The  figures  you  have  given  us,  Dr.  Marshall,  do  not 
confirm  the  information  I  was  given,  that  while  last  year  we  had  a  larger  tourist 
traffic,  they  did  not  spend  as  freely.  Apparently  they  spent  more  freely. 

Dr.  Marshall:  I  think  the  average  expenditure  was  somewhat  less,  but 
the  number  of  people  was  more.  That  is  why  this  over-all  figure  has  gone  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  All  the  evidence,  then,  goes  to  show  that  we  would 
benefit  if  we  could  construct  good  roads  leading  north,  rather  than  roads  east 
and  west.  For  instance,  to  our  parks.  The  deeper  they  are  into  Canada,  the 
greater  benefit  we  would  receive. 

Dr.  Marshall:  Well,  I  would  certainly  think  it  would  help  greatly  the 
international  tourist  traffic. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  If  it  was  too  far  they  might  not  come  at  all. 

Dr.  Marshall:  If  there  are  any  fishing  lakes,  they  probably  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  I  was  thinking  of  Prince  Albert  National  Park.  I  know 
they  like  that  very  much,  but  they  object  to  the  dusty  roads.  I  have  met  them 
there  on  several  occasions.  They  like  it  because  it  is  cool.  They  go  up  there 
to  get  away  from  the  heat.  But  the  roads  are  their  chief  criticism.  They  would 
come  there  readily  if  there  was  a  paved  road. 

The  Chairman:  Thanks  very  much,  Dr.  Marshall.  I  am  going  to  call  on 
Mr.  Ross  McLean,  Director  of  the  National  Film  Ik>ard.  I  thought  he  might  be 
able  to  tell  us  of  any  work  they  are  actually  doing  to  help  in  the  promotion  of 
tourist  traffic,  or,  if  they  are  not  doing  anything  in  that  direction,  we  might 
make  some  suggestions  as  to  where  they  might  be  helpful.  Would  you  come 
forward,  Mr.  McLean,  please?  Would  you  tell  us  of  anything  of  your  work  in 
the  department  that  is  helpful  to  attract  tourists  to  Canada? 
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Mr.  Ross  McLean:  Yes,  I  would  be  very  glad  to.  Would  you  mind  if  I 
sat  down?  I  have  some  papers  that  I  might  want  to  refer  to. 

The  Chairman:  Yes.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  McLean:  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  while  I  may  be 
prejudiced  in  their  favour,  my  own  view  is  that  pictures  are  much  the  most 
effective  way  of  presenting  whatever  there  may  be  in  Canada  which  is  of  interest 
to  people  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other  country.  The  National  Film 
Board  itself  covers  the  whole  range  of  pictorial  presentation  through  still  pictures, 
which  are  published  in  the  press,  and  every  other  kind  of  publication,  through 
news  reel  stories  which  are  published  through  the  international  news  reels  issued 
from  New  York  and  issued  also  from  London  and  Paris  and  other  great  centres 
of  distribution  in  the  film  field;  through  the  presentation  of  some  of  our  subjects 
in  theatres  on  a  commercial  basis;  through  assistance  and  encouragement  to 
United  States  film  companies  which  may  be  interested  in  producing  films  in  this 
country  for  presentation;  through  their  own  distribution  channels  in  the  theatres 
of  the  United  States;  and  finally — and  this,  I  think,  in  time,  and  in  not  very  far 
distant  time  either,  will  be  a  very  important  channel  of  distribution — the  tele¬ 
vision  agencies  which  are  now  becoming  extremely  important  in  the  United 
States;  and  at  least  I  think  within  the  next  year  are  likely  to  assume  a  vastly 
greater  importance  than  they  have  up  to  now.  These  are  the  various  media  in 
the  pictorial  field  and  the  channels  through  which  they  may  be  distributed.  Our 
own  work  at  the  National  Film  Board  is  not  of  course  directed  substantially 
or  especially  to  the  development  of  the  tourist  traffic  as  such.  This  is,  I  am 
sure  members  of  the  committee  will  understand,  primarily  the  function  of  the 
Travel  Bureau,  and  the  materials  which  are  made  available  for  use  in  this 
way  emanate  also  a  good  deal  from  the  Parks  Branch  itself.  We  do  our  best 
to  work  jointly  with  the  Travel  Bureau  and  the  Parks  Branch  in  this  way,  and 
while  during  the  war  I  would  say  our  opportunities  in  that  respect  were  not 
particularly  great,  I  think  they  are  now  increasing  very  substantially,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  great  opportunity,  particularly  in  this  next  year,  for  us  through 
effective  co-ordination  of  our  work  to  achieve  a  large  result. 

So  far  as  our  own  operation  again  is  concerned,  we  send  stories  down  to  the 
news  reel  agencies  in  New  York,  for  example.  At  the  same  time  we  present  a 
still  picture  story  on  the  same  theme  for  publication  in  all  the  newspapers 
possible,  that  is  to  say  through  the  Acme  or  World-Wide  or  other  of  the  major 
United  States  syndicates.  The  evidence  of  publication  of  these  news  reel  stories 
and  still  stories  is  extremely  large.  There  is  no  question  that  the  audiences 
reached  in  that  particular  way  are  huge.  I  could  not  be  anything  like  as  precise, 
certainly,  as  Dr.  Marshall  in  statistics,  but  the  figures  of  the  distribution  for 
any  of  the  major  news  reel  issues  in  the  United  States  are  very  large,  and  any 
one  of  them  may  reach  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  million  people  in 
the  United  States  alone.  The  publication  of  still  pictures  of  course  gives  another 
enormous  opportunity.  Our  information  is  drawn  from  the  clippings  we  get 
from  those  agencies  wye  work  wdth  in  the  United  States. 

I  mentioned  a  while  ago  a  television  potential  for  the  future.  The  audience 
up  until  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  United  States  has  been,  I  think,  small,  but 
because  of  the  evidene  of  widespread  sale  of  television  sets,  it  is  likely  to  amount 
to  about  5,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  this  particular  year. 
My  reason  for  bringing  it  in  is  simply  this.  The  principal  component  of  television 
programs  is  in  fact  going  to  he  short  films,  and  I  think  it  is- extremely  important 
that  Canada  should,  in  whatever  way  possible,  continue  the  effective  production 
of  short  films  so  that  when  the  opportunity  comes  we  shall  have  at  any  rate  con¬ 
siderable  material  to  present  through  television  channels. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Do  you  have  any  applications  from  private  individuals 
in  the  States  who  have  home  movies  for  films  with  regard  to  Canada? 
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Mr.  McLean:  We  do,  yes.  One  of  our  ways  of  operating  in  that  non- 
theatrical  field  is  to  sell  copies  of  our  films  to  purchasers  in  the  United  States. 
Last  year,  for  example,  we  sold  1,300  prints  of  volumes  to  circulating  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States.  Those  are  not  all  tourist  films,  some  of  them  being 
about  Canadian  resources,  and  the  life  of  people  in  Quebec  or  British  Columbia 
or  any  other  part  of  Canada.  As  I  say,  there  was  a  total  of  1,300  prints  sold  to 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  the  home  movie  market 
it  is  rather  different.  We  have  not  entered  very  much  into  the  retailing  of  films 
through  the  home  movie  markets,  for  example,  through  drug  stores  or  agencies 
like  Macy’s  or  other  large  department  stores.  They  sell  films  for  home  use. 
We  are  rather  concentrating  on  film  libraries  and  the  sale  of  prints  to  circulating 
libraries  because  we  feel  that  the  number  of  people  who  will  see  those  films  will 
be  greater  if  we  concentrate  on  the  film  libraries  rather  than  on  the  home  markets. 
I  do  not  want  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  potentiality  of  the  home 
markets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Would  the  films  that  are  circulated  throughout  the 
libraries  be  available  to  a  church  gathering  or  Sunday  school  with  a  gathering  of 
three  or  four  hundred  people?  Can  they  rent  them  from  these  libraries  and  show 
them  at  these  gatherings? 

Mr.  McLean:  Oh,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  Do  the  agricultural  films  go  through  you? 

Mr.  McLean:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  And  have  you  a  very  large  distribution  of 
these  films? 

Mr.  McLean:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  I  believe  they  are  doing  a  lot  of  good. 

Mr.  McLean:  I  believe  they  are.  We  have  a  large  distribution  of  farm 
films  throughout  Canada  and  our  information  is  that  they  are  extremely  welcome. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  From  the  experience  I  have  had  I  know  of 
no  way  that  any  department  can  be  of  greater  help  to  the  people  in  the  rural 
parts  of  our  country  than  by  seeing  that  there  is  a  widespread  distribution  of 
films  showing  rural  life  and  of  education  and  agricultural  films. 

Mr.  McLean:  Yes,  I  agree  entirely  and  I  am  glad  to  have  my  own  feelings 
in  that  respect  confirmed. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  For  quite  a  time  we  had  to  depend  on  United 
States  films  before  you  people  got  going. 

Mr.  McLean:  We  are  actually  producing  more  agricultural  films  now  than 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Their  production  in  this  regard 
has  diminished  over  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  any  films  making  the  feature  topic  tourist  trade? 

Mr.  McLean:  Yes,  we  have. 

The  Chairman:  Are  such  films  being  fairly  widely  distributed? 

Mr.  McLean:  They  are  going  to  be  more  so.  This  is  a  matter  which  per¬ 
haps  the  members  of  the  Parks  Branch  might  speak  more  about.  During  this 
past  year  we  have  produced  at  the  National  Film  Board,  and  through  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  other  agencies,  quite  a  number  of  new  films  specifically  on  tourist 
themes.  We  also  opened  a  tourist  film  library  last  year  which  we  located  in 
Washington  for  our  own  practical  purposes,  and  that  particular  library  is  now 
being  very  effectively  used.  No  doubt  if  we  had  more  money  we  could  open 
more  libraries,  but  there  is  a  limitation  on  our  funds.  Through  that  one  par¬ 
ticular  library  we  have  as  many  as  300  film  showings  a  month,  reaching  40,000 
or  more  people  in  Washington  and  the  eastern  United  States  each  month.  That 
number  can  be  greatly  multiplied  and  we  are  planning  next  year,  jointly  with 
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other  departments,  to  place  in  the  United  States  a  considerably  large  number  of 
prints  of  the  films  that  have  been  completed  over  the  last  few  years,  and  which 
will  be  available  on  the  basis  for  loan  from  libraries  all  across  the  countries.  It 
may  be  that  we  ourselves  shall  move  our  own  tourist  library  from  Washington 
to  Chicago.  That  is  under  consideration  at  the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  By  prints  you  mean  the  films? 

Mr.  McLean:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLean:  Have  you  any  distribution  in  the  western  United  States 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  McLean:  Yes,  through  a  library  that  is  located  in  Los  Angeles.  We 
also  hope  to  be  able  to  increase  our  distribution  in  the  western  United  States 
considerably  when  the  Consul  General’s  office  is  opened  in  San  Francisco. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLean:  Do  you  work  in  co-operation  with  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  on  tourist  films? 

Mr.  McLean:  I  would  not  say  that  exactly  but  several  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  have  provided  prints  of  their  films  to  our  library  in  Washington,  so  we 
actually  provide  an  outlet  for  them  in  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  McLean:  In  British  Columbia  they  have  gone  into  that  field 
pretty  strongly.  Their  films  are  being  shown  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  Lmited 
States,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  the  other  provinces  in  the  dominion  were 
doing  the  same  thing  and  whether  your  program  was  integrated  with  theirs  so 
it  would  be  to  the  best  of  everyone’s  advantage. 

Mr.  McLean:  We  do  everything  we  possibly  can  in  that  respect  and  it  is 
something  we  plan  to  intensify  over  the  next  few  years.  During  the  war  hon¬ 
ourable  senators  will  realize  that  there  was  not  much  done  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  sort,  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  since  that  time.  There 
is  another  interesting  point  here  in  terms  of  reaching  tourists  with  films.  The 
number  of  United  States  citizens  who  come  up  to  Canada  especially  to  the 
parks  and  to  other  tourist  areas  is  very  substantial.  During  the  winter  we 
operate  a  system  of  mobile  circuits  throughout  all  rural  areas.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  most  of  our  field  representatives  to  work  in  tourist  areas  in  July 
and  August.  For  example,  last  year  I  suggested  to  George  Walker,  the  manager 
of  the  Qualieum  Beach  Hotel  on  Vancouver  Island  that  he  put  on  at  least  one 
show  a  week  for  the  American  visitors  there.  He  was  quite  pleased  with  the 
idea  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  success.  As  a  result  of  that  my  impression  now  is 
that  we  shall  be  very  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  requests  for  such  showings  in 
the  future.  If  we  cannot  reach  the  American  people  in  the  United  States  as 
effectively  as  we  wish  we  at  least  hope  to  reach  our  tourists  here  and  show  them 
pictures  of  other  parts  of  Canada  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  this  country 
in  the  future. 

The  Chairman:  Were  any  pictures  taken  in  the  National  Parks  and,  if  so, 
who  is  responsible  for  their  distribution? 

Mr.  McLean:  It  is  ours.  The  financing  end  of  production  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  Parks  Branch  and  to  some  extent  they  also  handle  the  dis¬ 
tribution.  Through  our  own  studios  and  such  companies  as  the  Crawley  Film 
Company  I  think  we  produced  four  films  last  year  for  the  Parks  Branch.  These 
are  the  films  we  are  going  to  use  during  the  forthcoming  year  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Parks  Branch. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  questions  of  Mr.  McLean? 

Mr.  McLean:  I  might  add  one  point  here.  Lately  we  prepared  for  use, 
especially  abroad,  a  catalogue  of  the  best  representative  still  pictures  in  our 
libraries.  This  is  a  section  of  creative  arts  on  recreation,  which  is  a  sort  of 
encouragement  to  travel.  If  the  committee  wishes,  I  might  leave  a  copy  of  this 
for  the  committee’s  records,  and  also  a  copy  of  our  catalogue  of  16  mm.  films  which 
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are  available  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  catalogue  that  we  prepared  especially 
for  American  libraries.  I  could  also  leave  a  copy  of  our  annual  report,  but  perhaps 
that  is  not  necessary,  as  no  doubt  honourable  senators  have  already  seen  it. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  almost  every  park  superintendent  in  the 
country,  and  also  Mr.  Gibson,  Director  of  Lands  and  Development  Services  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  and  Mr.  Smart,  the  Controller  of  National 
Parks  Services.  I  might  say  to  the  committee  that  the  superintendents  of  the 
parks  are  here  attending  a  meeting,  and  if  any  member  of  the  committee  wishes 
to  inquire  about  Banff  or  Prince  Albert  or  any  other  dominion  park  he  can  get 
his  question  answered.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Gibson 
to  speak  to  us  now.  He  has  prepared  a  statement  for  distribution  among  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Roy  A.  Gibson,  Director,  Lands  and  Development  Services,  Department 
of  Mines  and  Resources:  Mr.  Chairman,  honourable  senators,  we  have  prepared  a 
statement  for  the  committee..  This  is  the  third  time,  I  believe,  that  we  have  made 
a  report  to  this  committee,  and  each  time  it  has  been  our  practice  to  leave  with 
you  a  prepared  statement  telling  how  we  are  getting  along  with  parks  administra¬ 
tion,  how  many  people  are  visiting  the  parks,  and  what  we  hope  to  do.  Last  year 
we  had  more  money  to  spend  and  the  year  was  a  very  encouraging  one.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  the  parks  increased  by  about  25  per  cent.  We  have  had  a  few  changes  in 
park  boundaries,  and  one  new  park  has  been  created,  in  New  Brunswick,  with 
an  area  of  about  eighty  square  miles  of  oustanding  territory.  It  has  been  surveyed 
and  inspected,  and  preliminary  plans  have,  been  laid  out  for  its  development. 
We  have  been  assured,  as  far  as  anyone  can  be  assured  in  advance  by  Treasury 
Board,  that  the  funds  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  development  of  that  very 
attractive  area,  and  that  these  funds  will  be  substantial,  so  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  rapid.  , 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  we  will 
have  substantial  amounts  to  overcome  the  arrears  of  maintenance  which  accrued 
during  the  years  of  the  depression  and,  following  that,  the  war.  During  all  that 
time  we  were  getting  along  on  a  bare  maintenance  basis,  and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  our  parks  superintendents  who  kept  our  parks  in 
reasonably  good  shape  during  those  trying  years.  This  year  we  are  going  to  have 
funds  to  overcome  those  arrears  of  maintenance  and  to  do  some  development 
work.  Particularly  we  hope  to  have  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways 
in  the  parks.  We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  we  will  get  this  money,  because 
that  work  will  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  American  dollars.  We  are  assured 
that  there  are  in  this  country  contractors  who  have  the  equipment  for  doing 
this  work,  and  that  the  only  question  is  the  availability  of  sufficient  labour.  We 
expect  to  be  in  touch  with  contractors  as  soon  as  the  estimates  are  released,  and 
we  are  now  proceeding  with  our  organization.  That  is  why  the  parks  superinten¬ 
dents  are  here  this  year.  They  are  discussing  plans  for  getting  the  work  done 
speedily  and  economically. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  build  any 
landing  strips  this  year? 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  have  not  go  that  far  yet,  sir.  We  have  just  got  as  far  as 
the  parks  roads.  We  hope  that  the  provinces  will  be  dealing  with  the  approach 
roads,  so  that  we  may  be  working  together  on  improving  the  parks.  As  honour¬ 
able  senators  know,  ideas  about  landing  fields  are  changing  as  the  size  of 
passenger-carrying  airplanes  increases.  What  would  have  been  considered  a 
reasonable  landing  field  a  few  years  ago  is  now  said  by  the  experts  to  be  inade¬ 
quate,  and  when  we  ask  for  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a  modern 
landing  field  the  reports  we  get  are  rather  staggering.  However,  we  hope  to 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  compromise  so  that  there  will  be  those  facilities  which  you 
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recommend  and  which  are  so  necessary.  Many  people  have  short  vacations 
and  travel  by  airplane  to  save  time.  We  feel  that  if  we  invite  people  to  come 
to  our  parks  by  plane  we  must  provide  them  with  a  safe  place  to  land.  We  do 
not  want  any  accidents,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  We  are  working  along  with  the 
Department  of  Transport  on  this  problem  and  are  making  progress.  I  cannot 
promise  landing  fields  this  year — in  fact,  I  cannot  promise  anything — 'but  we  are 
hoping  to  get  money  for  our  roads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  What  progress  has  been  made  on  roads  leading  to  the 
parks?  They  are  constructed  by  the  provinces? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  Has  there  been  any  definite  agreement  that  they  will 
be  built? 

Mr.  Gibson:  No  funds  have  been  provided  for  assistance  on  tourist  roads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  Good  approaches  to  the  parks,  even  if  they  go  only 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  outside  the  park  boundary,  are  important.  Who  is  going 
to  construct  them?  Nothing  was  done  on  such  roads  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  true,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  A  proper  approach  to  any  national  park  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  And  the  road  right  within  the  park  should  be  good  too. 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  right;  we  agree  absolutely  with  that,  sir;  but  so  far 
the  financial  relationships  with  the  provinces  have  not  made  any  provision  for 
assistance  in  constructing  roads  to  the  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  The  provinces  had  plenty  of  trouble  in  keeping  up 
ordinary  roads  during  the  war  and  they  regard  problems  relating  to  national 
parks  as  being  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  have  good  roads  running  to  the  parks  and  for  at  least  a  certain  distance  in 
the  parks. 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  right,  sir.  Many  of  these  roads  in  the  parks,  as  you 
know,  are  parts  of  trunk  highways,  and  it  is  just  as  important  to  improve  these 
roads  inside  parks  as  roads  outside. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  good  road  leading 
right  up  to  a  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  But  good  work  has  been  done  where  there 
are  trunk  roads? 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  so,  sir.  Some  assistance  has  been  given,  and  I  presume 
that  more  will  be  asked  for;  but  a  policy  of  assisting  roads  leading  to  parks  has 
not  been  dealt  with  so  far.  It  is  a  question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
provinces  and  the  dominion. 

The  Chairman:  What  about  the  assistance  that  was  given — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  still  being  given — to  roads  entering  Canada  from  the  United  States? 
Assistance  was  given  at  one  time,  was  it  not,  to  what  are  called  tourist  roads? 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman:  Is  that  still  being  done? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Not  now,  sir,  not  since  financial  adjustments  were  made  with 
the  provinces. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  speaking,  not  of  roads  leading  to  parks,  but  of  roads 
coming  into  Canada  from  the  United  States.  No  assistance  is  being  given  now 
to  those  roads? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Not  now. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  In  addition  to  the  parks  that  you  have  listed,  there 
are  provincial  parks. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  am  thinking  now  of  Rondeau  Park  down  on  Lake  Erie. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  department? 

Mr.  Gibson:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  am  wondering  why  you  have  such  a  small  parks  area 
in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Gibson:  At  one  time  we  were  offered  a  choice  of  two  areas  and 
we  promptly  proceeded  to  inspect  them,  but  before  the  inspection  was  made 
there  had  been  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  that  province, which  caused  the  offer 
to  be  withdrawn. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Mr.  Gibson,  how  many  provincial  parks  are  there  in 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  have  not  got  a  list  of  the  provincial  parks.  Of  course 
we  work  very  closely  with  the  people  who  adminster  them  and  promote  tourist 
travel,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  My  next  question  is  perhaps  irrelevant,  but  this  is 
the  place  to  ask  questions  and  get  information.  How  is  it  that  Point  Pelee  is 
a  national  park  and  Rondeau  Park  is  a  provincial  park? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Point  Pelee  was  owned  by  the  Dominion.  As  you  know,  it 
is  the  most  southerly  tip  of  Canada,  and  we  have  made  a  park  out  of  it.  There  is 
fauna  flora  there  which  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  place  in  Canada. 
Not  many  people  realize  that  it  is  on  the  same  latitude  as  northern  California; 
it  is  altogether  unique,  and  we  keep  it  as  an  example  of  what  it  is  possible  to 
raise  in  Canada. 

We  supply  here  an  up-to-date  list  of  our  parks  and  say  something  of  our 
problems.  Towards  the  end  of  my  submission  I  say  that  we  are  already  in 
agreement  with  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  who  say  that  we 
must  improve  the  highways  if  we  are  to  bring  people  in  here  and  keep  them 
happy;  we  must  improve  the  accommodation  and  we  must  get  our  own  people 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  we  have  to  sell  and  supply.  We  must 
do  a  certain  amount  of  educational  work  to  guarantee  to  the  tourist  a  more 
friendly  and  understanding  reception  than  he  sometimes  gets  in  certain  quarters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  You  mean  that  you  have  to  consider  asking  the  police 
of  various  cities  to  be  a  little  more  considerate  in  dealing  with  tourists.  We 
are  drawing  attention  to  that  factor  all  the  time  in  our  newspaper  and  trying 
to  get  the  police  to  realize  that  if  a  man  parks  his  car  while  he  goes  into  a 
restaurant  for  lunch,  and  exceeds  the  hour  parking  limit,  he  should  not  receive 
a  ticket.  However,  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  I  think  we  are  making  progress. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  think,  Senator,  tact  is  one  of  the  big  things  that  we  need 
more  of.  This  is  a  business  which  will  be  most  advantageous  to  us,  not  only 
for  the  tourist  dollars,  but  for  the  better  understanding  which  we  will  have 
with  our  neighbours.  We  notice  as  this  traffic  grows  that  there  is  a  better 
realization  of  the  fact  that  we  on  this  continent  share  a  great  many  benefits 
that  probably  other  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  presentation  made  by  Mr.  McLean, 
head  of  the  Film  Board.  We  work  very  closely  with  him.  He,  along  with 
other  government  officers,  has  great  visions  of  what  could  be  accomplished 
in  his  field,  if  he  had  the  money  to  do  it.  As  the  situation  stands,  if  we  want 
a  park  picture  made,  we  have  got  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  parks  vote;  it  is 
not  part  of  the  overall  scheme  of  the  Film  Board’s  program.  They  do  work 
for  us,  and  give  us  expert  advice;  their  men  are  well  trained  and  they  produce 
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splendid  pictures;  however,  sometimes  they  have  not  got  the  staff  to  do  the 
work  and  we  have  to  go  outside,  with  their  approval,  and  engage  private 
enterprise.  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  Canada  a  great  many  men 
who  are  clever  at  taking  pictures.  These  pictures  are  then  put  in  the  National 
Film  Board  mould,  and  brought  up  to  the  standard  that  has  been  so  acceptable 
to  our  people.  There  is  a  big  distribution  of  these  films  all  over  this  country 
and  the  United  States. 

During  the  war  our  libraries  of  films  got  down  a  little,  because  we  did  not 
have  the  money  to  buy  enough  prints,  and  some  of  the  prints  got  worn  out; 
but  during  the  last  year  our  department,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Film  Board  have  been  getting  closer  together  with  the  idea  of 
seeing  that  funds  from  our  combined  votes  are  devoted  to  bringing  the  picture 
business  up  to  the  standard  that  we  would  like  to  have  for  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  say  those  few  words  so  much  to  promote  more 
money  for  Mr.  McLean,  but  to  say  that  his  organization  is  doing  very 
effective  and  satisfactory  work  for  us. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  development  in  the  park 
services.  We  found  it  necessary  to  organize  wild  life  service.  In  recognition 
of  the  growing  importance  of  this  resource  our  minister  has  been  inviting  to 
Ottawa  every  second  year  representatives  of  the  provincial  government  services 
who  are  concerned  with  game  and  fur  administration.  A  great  many  valuable 
ideas  has  been  developed  from  these  conferences,  and  as  they  proceeded  there 
has  always  been  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  more  scientific  advice  was 
needed.  Unfortunately,  our  younger  scientists-  have  been  leaving  and  going  to 
the  United  States  because  the  rewards  offered  there  were  much  better  than  here, 
but  with  the  prospect  of  the  growing  wild  life  service,  many  are  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  these  great  resources;  we  are  thankful  to  say  that  some  of 
the  brighter  young  men  have  stayed  here  and  joined  our  service.  I  have  in 
mind  such  enterprises  as  the  Caribou  survey  in  the  north  country,  to  tell  us 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  vast  herds  of  caribou  in  the  future  or  not.  There 
are  many  such  enterprises,  but  I  mention  only  that  one.  If  any  information 
is  required  on  that  point,  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Tourist  Committee  here  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  a  great  deal  of  concern  was  expressed 
by  the  various  representatives  that  our  wild  life  was  being  depleted  by  unsatis¬ 
factory  methods  of  conservation,  and  that  we  are  advertising  that  we  had  unlim¬ 
ited  game  for  slaughter  here;  it  was  felt  that  some  of  the  advertisements  in  the 
United  States  were  a  bit  lurid.  This  opened  up  discussion  and  suggestions  for 
the  finding  out  of  wdiat  the  actual  conditions  are,  and  what  we  can  rely  on  to 
tell  through  advertising  about  our  wild  life  conditions.  We  will  know  how  much 
fish  and  game  we  have  to  offer,  and  we  can  then  make  our  appeal  on  that  basis. 
We  think  that  scheme  would  guarantee  the  supply  of  these  resources  for  all 
time  to  come. 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  the  committee  with  long  explanations.  However, 
we  have  here  today  the  parks  superintendents,  and  if  you  would  wish  me  to 
introduce  them  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  It  would  be  nice  if  you  would  mention  their 
names  and  have  them  stand  up. 

The  Chairman:  Call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  have  with  us  Mr.  J.  A.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Jasper 
National  Park,  Alberta;  Mr.  0.  E.  Heaslip,  Superintendent  of  Riding  Mountain 
National  Park,  Manitoba;  Dr.  B.  I.  Love,  Superintendent  of  Elk  Island  National 
Park,  Alberta;  Mr.  B.  I.  M.  Strong,  Superintendent  of  Prince  Albert  National 
Park,  Saskatchewan;  Mr.  G.  H.  L.  Dempster,  Superintendent  of  the  four  national 
parks  in  British  Columbia;  Mr.  J.  A.  Hutchison,  Superintendent  of  Banff 
National  Park;  Mr.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Island  Park 
Ontario. 
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There  are  other  park  superintendents,  but  those  are  the  gentlemen  present 
today. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gibson,  do  the  park  superintendents  keep  any  record 
of  the  complaints  made  to  them  by  tourists  of  the  treatment  they  have  received 
in  Canada?  I  do  not  particularly  refer  to  conditions  inside  the  parks,  but 
outside  as  well. 

Mr.  Gibson:  They  do  not  keep  a  record  themselves,  but  we  try  to  adjust 
the  difficulties  immediately.  We  work  on  the  system  that  the  customer  is  usually 
right,  and  our  superintendents  show  great  diplomacy  in  getting  difficulties 
adjusted. 

The  Chairman:  What  do  you  do  in  cases  where  complaints  are  made  about 
the  food  in  a  restaurant  in  a  park? 

Mr.  Gibson:  All  the  restaurants  are  inspected  by  the  park’s  superintendent, 
and  if  there  is — 

The  Chairman:  Do  they  decide  on  the  food,  whether  it  is  good  or  not? 

Mr.  Gibson:  They  decide  whether  it  is  clean  and  wholesome  and  suitable 
for  tourists.  All  the  restaurants  are  under  licence. 

Hon.  Air.  Davies:  I  assume,  Air.  Gibson,  that  the  government  does  not 
operate  the  concessions  in  the  parks? 

Mr.  Gibson:  No. 

Hon.  Air.  Davies:  You  rent  the  concessions  to  other  people?  They  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  ?- 

Air.  Gibson:  Yes,  under  licence;  and  the  parks  superintendent  has  charge 
of  everything  in  his  park. 

Hon.  Air.  AIcDonald  (Kings) :  Have  you  any  moneys  available  this  year 
for  additional  parks,  any  increased  appropriation  for  additional  parks? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  we  hope  to  get  largely  increased  funds  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  parks  that  are  now  established. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIcDonald  (Kings) :  No  new  parks? 

Mr.  Gibson:  But,  as  you  know,  a  new  park  has  to  be  offered  by  the 
provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  AIcDonald  (Kings) :  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibson:  They  offer  an  area  typical  of  the  best  they  have,  and  they 
have  to  offer  it  free  of  charge,  free  of  any  emcumbrance.  It  used  to  take  a 
province  a  year  or  so  to  get  around  to  seeing  whether  that  is  the  best  area  they 
have,  and  then  figuring  out  just  whether  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  to  get 
the  rights  back  again,  to  recapture  the  alienated  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Ontario  and  Quebec  operate  their  own  parks,  do  they? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Air.  Bishop:  That  is  Algonquin  and  Laurentide  Parks? 

Air.  Gibson:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Air.  Gibson,  tell  us  something  about  this  change  of  policy 
in  respect  to  the  Alaska  Highway.  Have  you  not  removed  certain  of  the 
restrictions  that  were  imposed? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes.  For  some  time  we  had  to  supervise  travel  over  the 
Alaska  Highway  to  make  sure  that  people  would  not  get  on  the  highway  with 
inadequate  vehicles  or  inadequately  equipped  financially  to  travel  that  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  There  were  not  many  concessionaires  established  along  the 
highway,  that  is  service  stations  or  places  to  feed  people,  but  during  the  last 
year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  catering  to  the  traveller, 
and  moreover  we  have  been  able  to  build  a  number  of  camp  grounds  where  those 
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who  travel  with  their  tents  or  trailers  can  pull  in  and  find  a  kitchen,  and  toilets, 
places  to  wash,  places  to  cook,  and  shelter;  and  we  have  been  assured  by  the 
Army,  which  is  maintaining  the  highway,  that  things  are  now  in  shape  so  that 
the  travel  restrictions  can  be  removed.  Our  minister  made  an  announcement 
on  the  subject,  and  a  revised  circular  has  been  issued,  and  Mr.  LeCapelain,  of 
our  Yukon  service,  has  copies  of  the  new  circular  which  can  be  distributed.  We 
believe,  of  course,  that  difficulty  will  not  arise  on  the  Alaska  Highway,  it  will 
probably  arise  on  the  provincial  roads  leading  to  the  highway,  some  of  which 
are  not  quite  up  to  standard  yet.  But  now  that  they  know  the  restrictions  have 
been  removed — they  have  been  pressing  to  have  them  removed — probably  they 
will  improve  conditions. 

The  Chairman:  Well,  you  anticipate  considerable  tourist  movements  on 
that  highway  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  policy? 

Air.  Gibson:  A  great  number  of  people  .have  been  told  in  the  last  two  years 
that  the  road  was  not  open  to  tourist  travel.  A  great  many  of  those  people  who 
wrote  were  people  who  had  worked  on  the  highway,  or  whose  relatives  had 
worked  on  the  highway,  and  they  wanted  to  go  back  up  to  see  what  they  had 
done.  How  many  of  these  people  will  still  want  to  travel  we  do  not  know',  but 
we  do  know  that  there  is  an  intense  interest  in  this  highway  on  the  part  of 
Americans.  They  do  want  to  travel,  and  many  of  them  want  to  go  right  through 
to  Alaska. 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  think  myself  there  would  be  a  considerable  tourist 
movement  if  once  it  is  known  in  the  United  States  that  the  restrictions  are 
removed  and  there  is  accommodation  along  the  road  for  tourists. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,’  a  great  many  of  them  will  travel  up  to  the  Alaska 
Highway  by  way  of  the  parks,  and  we  hope  they  start  on  their  journey,  whether 
they  get  as  far  as  the  Alaska  Highway  we  hope  they  start  visiting  our  parks  on 
the  way;  and,  while  many  of  them  may  not  get  as  far  as  the  Alaska  Highway, 
they  will  at  least  get  a  good  impression  of  Canada  by  what  they  see  in  the 
National  Parks.  I  have  with  me  Mr.  James  Smart,  Controller  of  the  National 
Parks  Bureau,  who  is  Chief  of  our  Planning  Division  and  is  working  very  hard 
these  days  in  making  different  plans.  If  there  are  any  questions  you  would 
like  to  ask  about  our  National  Parks  we  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them 
between  us. 

(The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Gibson  included  the  following  information 
and  suggestions) : 

Alany  interesting  and  encouraging  developments  have  featured  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  National  Parks  in  Canada  during  the  past  year.  A  new  link  has 
been  added  to  this  great  chain  of  national  playgrounds  by  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  park  area  in  New  Brunswick;  larger  appropriations  for  maintenance 
and  development  were  obtained;  attendance  at  the  parks  reached  an  all-time 
high  figure  in  1947 ;  and  tourist  accommodation  was  strained  to  meet  the 
demands  of  visitors. 

New  Brunswick  Park 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  has  offered  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
has  accepted  title  to  an  area  of  79-5  square  miles  in  Albert  County  which  is 
of  outstanding  interest  from  a  scenic  and  recreational  standpoint.  The  new 
park  area  is  situated  between  Goose  and  Upper  Salmon  (Alma^  Rivers  and 
extends  northward  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  for  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles. 

Inspections  of  the  site  wrere  made  by  officers  of  the  National  Parks  Service 
in  the  autumn  of  1947,  and  a  survey  of  part  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
park  was  carried  out  to  permit  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of  development  which 
is  now  under  way.  In  this  sector,  it  is  proposed  to  locate  the  administrative 
headquarters,  a  public  camp  ground,  accommodation  for  visitors,  and  facilities 
for  recreation.  The  latter  will  include  a  sports  field,  tennis  courts,  bowling 
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green,  golf  course,  and  other  games  suitable  for  out  of  doors.  A  location 
has  also  been  suggested  for  an  outdoor  swimming  pool,  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
on  account  of  high  tides  and  cold  water,  is  not  suitable  for  bathing.  On  this 
area  it  is  also  planned  to  carry  out  considerable  landscaping  to  enhance  its 
natural  attraction.  The  program  of  development  also  envisions  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  walks,  and  hiking  and  riding  trails. 

The  section  of  provincial  highway  No.  14  which  crosses  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  new  park  area  will  be  relocated  in  places  and  prepared  for  hard- 
surfacing  at  a  later  date.  Other  secondary  roads  which  serve  places  in  the 
new  park  area  will  be  revised  and  reconstructed  as  time  and  funds  permit. 

The  appointment  of  suitable  administrative  personnel  for  the  new  park, 
including  a  resident  superintendent  and  a  park  warden  service,  is  now  receiving 
attention.  These  officers,  when  appointed,  will  be  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  forests  and  game,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  various  park 
regulations.  In  subsequent  years,  it  is  hoped  to  initiate  a  program  of  forest 
surveys,  so  that  a  long  term  program  for  the  improvement  of  forest  stands 
may  be  undertaken. 

Increased  Appropriations 

During  the  past  year,  increased  funds  were  voted  by  Parliament  which 
enabled  the  National  Parks  Service  to  overcome  arrears  of  maintenance,  and 
place  many  features  such  as  highways  and  trails  in  pre-war  condition.  Additional 
appropriations  were  also  forthcoming  to  obtain  replacements  for  worn  out  or 
obsolete  equipment.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  expected  that  largely  increased 
funds  will  be  provided  for  the  reconstruction  of  certain  sections  of  highway 
preparatory  to  hard-surfacing  same,  and  the  replacement  of  bridges  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  are  no  longer  capable  of  sustaining  the 
increased  traffic  they  are  called  upon  to  bear.  It  is  hoped  also  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  expand  the  campgrounds  and  other  facilities  needed  to  supple¬ 
ment  accommodation  and  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  those  of  lower  income 
and  to  provide  for  increased  enjoyment  bjr  all. 

National  Parks  Attendance 

Travel  to  the  national  parks  for  the  nine-month  period  ended  December 
31,  1947,  reached  an  all-time  high,  exceeding  by  25  per  cent  the  total  for  the 
same  period  in  1946.  With  wartime  restrictions  on  travel  lifted,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  from  the  United  States.  Appended  to  this 
brief  will  be  found  statements  indicating  the  attendance  at  the  national  parks 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  comparative  statements  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  March  31,  1946  and  1947. 

Tourist  accommodation  for  tourists  in  the  national  parks  was  filled  through¬ 
out  the  summer  season  and  from  reports  received,  visitors  were  generally  well 
satisfied  with  the  high  standard  of  accommodation  and  the  reasonable  rates. 
Many  visitors  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  park  camp¬ 
grounds,  where  for  a  nominal  fee,  camping  lots  and  the  use  of  kitchen  shelters, 
running  water,  firewood,  and  electricity  are  provided.  During  the  coming  year 
it  is  planned  to  increase  the  facilities  available  to  those  using  the  camp-grounds, 
particularly  those  travelling  with  cabin  trailers.  In  many  of  the  parks,  con- 
cessionnaires  are  increasing  their  accommodation  for  visitors.  In  addition,  the 
national  parks  service  is  taking  steps  to  augment  existing  accommodation  for 
low-income  groups,  including  members  of  youth  hostel  and  similar  organizations. 

A  dminis  tra  tiv  e  Difficulties 

The  foregoing  items  represent  some  of  the  brighter  features.  The  parks 
administration  however,  like  all  the  other  public  services  had  its  problems. 
Among  these  were: — 
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(а)  Heavy  rains  in  the  late  summer  in  the  mountain  parks,  although  pro¬ 
tecting  the  forests  from  fire,  caused  considerable  discomfort  in  the  camp-grounds 
and  also  made  the  maintenance  of  gravelled  roads  difficult.- 

(б)  Satisfactory  labour  was  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  at  rates  which  the 
parks  service  was  able  to  pay.  This  feature,  however,  should  be  more  satisfactory 
in  1948  as  a  result  of  increases  in  prevailing  rates  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Labour.  There  are  also  indications  that  there  will  be 
additional  personnel  available  for  hire. 

(c)  Although  a  shortage  of  equipment  and  supplies  was  very  evident 
throughout  1947,  the  situation  is  being  overcome  and  gradual  improvement  is 
expected  in  1948.  It  is  hoped  that  the  equipment  needed  by  the  extensive 
development  program  planned  for  this  year  may  be  available  from  the  con¬ 
tractors  who  will  undertake  these  projects,  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
spend  American  dollars  for  any  part  of  the  arrangements.  It  is  realized  that 
-labour,  equipment,  and  supplies  needed  for  the  housing  program  will  be  used 
toward  that  end  and  that  what  is  needed  for  Parks  Development  and  mainten¬ 
ance  will  be  available  only  after  the  first  need  is  met. 

National  Historic  Parks 

The  area  of  Fort  Beausejour  National  Historic  Park  in  New  Brunswick, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Canada,  has  recently  been  increased  as  a  result 
of  the  generosity  of  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  the  vicinity,  Dr.  J.  C.  Webster 
of  Shediac.  Dr.  AVebster,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monu¬ 
ments  Board  of  Canada,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  this 
park.  Another  addition  to  the  park  is  being  donated  by  Dr.  Webster  who  is 
acquiring  title  to  an  area  of  some  three  acres  surrounding  the  site  of  an  early 
French  drydock  constructed  on  a  small  river  draining  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
This  drydock  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  North  America  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  not  later  than  the  year  1700.  The  site  lies  within  four  miles  of  Fort 
Beausejour  Park. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  Parliament  during  the 
present  session  for  an  addition  to  the  park  museum  which  houses  a  wealth  of 
historical  matter  relating  to  the  Chignecto  district. 

National  Historic  Sites 

In  a  brief  statement  of  this  nature,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  list  the  addi¬ 
tional  historic  sites  that  have  been  preserved  and  suitably  marked  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada.  These  sites, 
of  which  there  are  now  approximately  350,  commemorate  outstanding  historical 
-events  of  our  country,  and  the  achievements  of  distinguished  Canadians. 

Superintendents  in  Attendance 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  with  us  today  the  Superintendents  of  some  of  our 
larger  national  parks,  who  are  in  Ottawa  attending  a  conference  of  officials  con¬ 
cerned  with  park  administration.  As  custodians  of  the  great  national  heritage 
which  the  parks  represent,  these  officers  are  keenly  aware  of  the  part  which  the 
national  parks  play  in  the  Tourist  industry.  They  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  G.  H.  L.  Dempster,  Superintendent  of  the  four  national  parks  in  British 
Columbia,  viz,  Kootenay,  Yoho,  Glacier  and  Mount  Revelstoke.  Mr.  Dempster 
resides  at  Field,  British  Columbia. 

Air.  J.  A.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Jasper  National  Park,  Alberta,  resident 
at  Jasper. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hutchison,  Superintendent  of  Banff  National  Park,  Alberta,  who 
resides  at  Banff. 

Mr.  H.  A.  deVeber,  Superintendent  of  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park, 
Alberta,  who  resides  at  Waterton  Park. 
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Dr.  B.  I.  Love,  Superintendent  of  Elk  Island  National  Park,  Alberta,  whose 
post  office  address  is  Lamont,  Alberta. 

Air.  B.  I.  M.  - Strong,  Superintendent  of  Prince  Albert  National  Park, 
Saskatchewan,  whose  summer  residence  is  at  Waskesiu,  and  who  resides  during 
the  winter  in  the  City  of  Prince  Albert. 

Air.  0.  E.  Heaslip,  Superintendent  of  Riding  Alountain  National  Park, 
Alanitoba,  who  resides  at  Wasagaming,  the  park  townsite. 

Future  Needs  of  the  Parks 

If  the  national  parks  are  to  fulfil  the  functions  for  which  they  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  are  to  assist  in  overcoming  our  inadequate  balance  of  trade  by  attract¬ 
ing  tourist  dollars  from  the  United  States  it  will  be  necessary  for  both  the  domin¬ 
ion  and  provincial  governments  to  spend  more  money  on  the  improvement  of 
highways  and  particularly  those  which  lead  to  the  Parks.  Tourists  from  the 
south  who  arrive  at  the  international  boundary  on  modern  hardsurfaced  roads 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  travel  indefinitely  on  roads  in  our  country  which  are 
rough  and  dusty,  even  if  the  attractions  at  the  destination,  and  at  times  along 
the  way,  are  outstanding  from  a  scenic  and  recreational  standpoint.  The  roads 
within  the  parks  are  maintained  by  the  National  Parks  Service  but  the  approach 
roads  are  primarily  a  provincial  responsibility. 

Accommodation  for  visitors  must  be  increased,  maintained  at  a  high 
standard,  and  provided  at  reasonable  cost.  A  campaign  for  better  standards 
of  accommodation  has  been  conducted  for  some  time  and  this  is  to  continue. 
It  is  realized  that  development  costs  are  high  and  the  season  for  tourists  is  short 
but  modern  social  thought  has  endorsed  the  principle  of  holidays  for  those  who 
work.  The  National  Parks  Service  has  long  realized  that  it  should  be  easier 
for  those  of  limited  means  to  find  accommodation  in  the  parks  at  reasonable 
cost.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  As  previously  stated, 
campgrounds  in  the  parks  are  being  improved  and  extended  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  number  of  visitors  making  use  of  them. 

Continued  scientific  investigations  in  the  national  parks  are  required  as  an 
aid  to  administration  and  to  provide  interesting  information  about  the  various 
flowers  and  shrubs,  wild  animals,  fish,  rock  formations,  and  history  of  the  region 
for  the  use  of  the  visitors.  Descriptive  literature,  information  about  recreational 
facilities,  visitors’  guides,  motion  pictures,  slides,  and  other  publicity  media 
should  be  readily  available  and  constantly  up-to-date.  Full  use  should  be 
made  of  the  press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures  to  create  interest  in  the  national 
parks  and  to  make  our  people  increasingly  proud  of  these  national  properties. 
Above  all,  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  visit  our  national 
parks  should  be  developed  for  the  safeguarding  and  preservation  of  these  areas 
so  that  they  may  benefit  not  only  the  present  but  future  generations. 

Planned  recreation  and  guided  nature  trips  for  visitors  to  the  parks  should 
be  extended.  For  a  number  of  years,  planned  entertainment  and  organized 
sports  have  been  provided  for  summer  tourists  at  Prince  Albert  and  Riding 
Mountain  parks.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  extend  these  features 
to  some  of  the  other  large  parks.  The  program  as  envisioned,  will  include 
nature  guide  service,  making  use  of  qualified  personnel  drawn  from  university 
and  high  school  teaching  staffs. 

The  value  of  wildlife  management  must  be  realized,  and  the  supply  of  game 
fish  in  park  waters  conserved  and  replenished  when  necessary.  A  major  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  past  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  Dominion  Wildlife  Service, 
a  step  which  had  been  under  consideration  for  a  long  time.  This  service  has  been 
organized  as  an  authoritative  consulting  body  for  all  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  wildlife  and  game  fish,  and  is  available  for  consultation  by 
provincial  and  other  authorities.  It  will  act  in  a  technical  advisory  capacity 
to  the  National  Parks  Service,  and  will  also  administer  the  Migratory  Birds 
Convention  Act  and  the  Northwest  Game  Act  and  the  Fur  Export  Ordinance 
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of  the  Northwest  Territories.  In  order  to  obtain  the  detailed  information 
reliable  data  necessary  for  administration  purposes,  important  wildlife  inves¬ 
tigations  will  be  carried  on  by  specially  qualified  scientists.  The  nucleus  of  the 
staff  has  been  drawn  from  the  former  Wildlife  Divisions  of  the  National  Parks 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Northwest  Territories  and  Yukon  Affairs. 

The  development  of  national  parks  is  contingent  on  the  appropriations  that 
are  provided  by  parliament.  Most  new  development  entails  subsequent  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  often  improvement.  This  makes  necessary  careful  planning,  and  the 
approval  of  a  long  term  development  plan  would  greatly  facilitate  accomplish¬ 
ment,  In  other  words,  if  a  guarantee  of  funds  for  national  parks  development 
over  a  period  of  five  years  could  be  had,  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  more 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  than  is  now  possible  under  the  current  system 
of  budgeting.  One  has  only  to  cite  a  few  of  the  features  requiring  attention — 
improvement  of  park  highways;  construction  of  new  buildings;  extension  of 
water  and  sewer  systems;  improvement  of  water  supply  reservoirs;  construction 
and  extension  of  campgrounds,  picnic  and  parking  areas;  and  implementing 
existing  recreational  features.  Adequate  forest  and  game  protection  requires 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  secondary  roads  and  trails,  construction  of 
additional  lookouts,  the  organization  of  an  adequate  warden  service,  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  necessary  equipment. 

Programs  of  construction  are  extremely  difficult  of  accomplishment.  All 
work 'must  be  planned  well  in  advance,  engineering  surveys  and  estimates  made 
ready,  and  sources  of  labour  and  material  explored.  Adequate  staff,  both  per¬ 
manent  and  temporary,  is  difficult  to  recruit,  partly  on  account  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  salary  and  wage  scales  which  do  not  meet  those  offered  by  private 
enterprise. 


STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  APRIL  1— DECEMBER  31,  1947 


National  Parks: 

Banff  . 

Cape  Breton  Highlands 

Elk  Island  . 

Georgian  Bay  Islands  . 

Glacier  . 

Jasper  . 

Kootenay  . 

Mount  Revelstoke  _ 

Point  Pelee  . 

Prince  Albert  . 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

Riding  Mountain  . 

St.  Lawrence  Islands  . 

Water  ton  Lakes  . 

Yoho  . 

Sub-total  . 

National  Historic  Parks: 

Fort  Anne  . 

Fort  Beausejour  . 

Fort  Chaimbly  . 

Fort  Lennox  . 

Fortress  of  Louisbourg 

Fort  Malden  . 

Fort  Wellington  _ 

Port  Royal  Habitation 

Sub-total  . 

Grand  Total  . 


Increase  or 


1947 

1946 

decrease 

301,446 

229,298 

+ 

72,148 

27,507 

23.437 

+ 

4,070 

45,365 

39,779 

+ 

5,586 

4,778 

6,591 

1.813 

689 

372 

+ 

317 

70,620 

27,752 

+ 

42,868 

77.055 

63,555 

+ 

13,500 

10,928 

8.242 

+ 

2,686 

105-476 

83,230 

+ 

22,246 

34,371 

31,474 

+ 

2,897 

67,508 

50,066 

+ 

17,442 

184,778 

161.237 

+ 

23.541 

14,299 

15,814 

1,515 

147,177 

126,337 

+ 

20,840 

30,797 

22,415 

+ 

8,382 

1,122,794 

889,599 

+  : 

233,195 

11,921 

8.6S0 

+ 

3,241 

16,397 

12.023 

+ 

4,374 

26,287 

22,326 

+ 

3,961 

1,303 

1,223 

+ 

80 

4,800 

4,195 

+ 

605 

12,809 

15,634 

2,825 

5,772 

5.691 

+ 

81 

7,994 

6.025 

+ 

1.959 

87,283 

75,797 

+ 

11.486 

1,210,077 

965,396 

+ 

244,681 
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STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  FOR  THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  MARCH  31 


National  Parks: 

Banff  . 

Cape  Breton  Highlands 

Elk  Island  . 

Georgian  Bay  Islands  . 

Glacier  . 

Jasper  . 

Kootenay  . 

Mount  Revelstoke  .... 

Point  Pelee  . 

Prince  Albert  . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Riding  Mountain  . 

St.  Lawrence  Islands  . . 

Waterton  Lakes  . 

Yoho  . 

National  Historic  Parks: 

Fort  Anne  . 

Fort  Beausejour  . 

Fort  Chambly  . 

Fort  Lennox  . 

Fortress  of  Louisbourg 

Fort  Malden  . 

Fort  Wellington  . 

Port  Royal  Habitation 

Totals  . 


1946-47 

246,397 

23,896 

39,976 

6,591 

461 

29.191 

64,530 

8,542 

87,150 

31,474 

50,281 

161,237 

15,824 

126,337 

23,015 


8,754 

12,023 

22,546 

1,223 

4.238 

17,335 

5,699 


6,025 


992,745 


1945-46 

148,113 

18,863 

24,939 

3,842 

330 

16.127 

28,326 

6,474 

59,948 

18,858 

48,068 

108,060 

10.809 

46,744 

10,868 


Increase 

98,284 

5,033 

15,037 

2,749 

131 

13,084 

36,204 

2,068 

27,202 

12,616 

2,213 

53,177 

5,015 

79,593 

12,147 


5,544 

5,343 

16,203 

655 

3,126 

15,279 

2,594 


3,296 


602,409 


3,210 

6,680 

6,343 

568 

1,112 

2,056 

3,105 


2,729 


390,336 


The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smart? 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  I  do  not  like  to  be  too  insistent,  but  I  am 
very  interested,  as  I  think  Mr.  Gibson  knows,  in  the  development  of  a  park  in 
the  Evangeline  Land.  It  is  one  of  our  grandest  historic  places  in  Canada,  and 
I  know  that  the  provincial  government  is  interested.  I  am  just  wondering  if 
you  have  had  any  recent  correspondence  with  the  provincial  government 
regarding  that  site. 

Mr.  Smart:  We  have  not  had  any  recent  direct  communication  from  the 
provincial  government.  However,  I  have  myself  made  some  unofficial  investi¬ 
gations.  You  are  referring  to  the  Rondeau  and  Point  Pelee  area?  And  that 
is  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  What  do  you  do,  Mr.  Smart,  when  you 
know  that  there  is  a  place  that  reasonably  should  be  set  aside  as  a  park?  How 
do  your  encourage  it?  Do  you  try  to  encourage  the  provincial  government  to — 

Mr.  Smart:  We  really  want  the  provincial  government  to  encourage  us,  I 
think. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  I  am  afraid  we  have  come  to  a  dead  end. 

Mr.  Smart:  Because  they  have  the  obligation  of  acquiring  the  area  free  of 
emcumbrance  to  hand  over  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  And  yet  you  people  want  to  have  national 
parks. 

Mr.  Smart:  We  are  anxious  for  national  parks,  but  we  do  not  go  out  of 
our  way  to  dictate  to  the  provinces  as  to  where  they  should  have  parks.  We 
have  recently  made  requests  for  certain  areas  in  British  Columbia  to  round  out 
some  of  our  mountain  parks.  They  are  areas  that  the  province  could  very 
easily  turn  over  to  us,  that  would  not  hurt  them  very  much  financially. 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is,  if  they  knew  whether  there  was  any  mineral  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Who  owns  thgt  Evangeline  park  now?  The  railway? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  No,  it  is  owned  by  private  persons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  How  big  would  it  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  What  we  were  thinking  of  was  a  park 
area  overlooking  Minas  Basin  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  would  give  a  view 
of  the  Evangeline  Land  and,  I  think,  five  counties  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  would  be 
a  great  asset.  It  would  be  a  great  attraction  for  tourists. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Would  it  help  at  all  if  our  minister  wrote  a  letter  exploring 
the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  I  was  wondering  if  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  will  undertake  to  bring  it  to  our  minister’s  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  I  may  say  I  had  a  talk  with  the  Premier  of 
Nova  Scotia  not  long  ago  about  it,  and  I  know  that  both  he  and  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Publicity,  Mr.  Connolly,  are  very  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman:  Any  other  questions  you  would  like  to  ask?  These  other 
park  officials  are  here.  Either  you  or  Mr.  Smart  might  tell  us  about  any  increase 
of  accommodation  for  tourists  in  the  parks.  Have  there  been  any  considerable 
nufnber  of  new  camps  established  in  the  parks? 

Mr.  Smart:  There  is  quite  a  little  development  going  on  in  increasing  some 
of  the  existing  camps;  that  is,  where  they  can  get  the  material.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  it.  There  is  a  number  of  new  concessions  going  in. 

The  Chairman:  Would  you  say  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  accommodation 
for  tourists  in  some  of  our  parks,  particularly  at  weekends? 

Mr.  Smart:  Oh,  yes,  there  certainly  is.  We  are  trying  to  offset  that  by 
encouraging  people  to  use  the  camp  grounds.  It  is  left  entirely  so  far  to  private 
enterprise  to  come  along  and  provide  the  accommodation.  We  want  to  see  them 
enter  into  the  business. 

The  Chairman:  I  know,  but  you  frequently  advertise  for  certain  concessions 
for  tourist  cabins. 

Mr.  Smart:  We  are  forever  encouraging  people  to  come  in  and  take  up 
concessions.  We  have  many  areas — at  least  not  many,  but  quite  a  number — in 
each  park  that  we  have  set  up  as  possible  sites  for  our  bungalow  camps,  and 
they  have  been  offered,  some  of  them  advertised;  but,  due  to  restrictions  and 
the  high  cost  of  construction,  it  is  rather  holding  down  a  lot  of  people  in  wanting 
to  come  forward  and  go  ahead  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  number  of  men  who  were 
in  the  service  and  who  acquired  skills  that  would  assist  them  in  catering,  who 
have  gone  into  this  field  of  endeavour  and  have  done  very  well. 

The  Chairman:  Any  other  questions  from  the  committee?  Would  you 
like  to  ask  any  questions  of  the  Parks  Superintendents?  If  you  are  interested 
in  Banff  or  Jasper  or  Prince  Albert  or  Riding  Mountain  or  any  other  parks,  the 
superintendents  are  here  to  answer  any  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Is  there  free  accommodation  for  senators  in  these  parks 
when  they  go  to  them! 

Mr.  Gibson:  All  I  can  assure  you  is  that  if  you  make  yourself  known  to 
the  park  superintendent  when  you  visit  the  park,  he  will  see  you  get  around 
and  see  the  beauties  of  the  place,  and  will  be  mighty  glad  to  do  so. 

If  there  are  no  more  questions  to  be  asked,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  coming  before  this  committee.  We  appreciate  the 
interest  in  National  Parks  which  stems  from  the  activities  of  the  committee, 
and  w~e  also  value  very  much  the  publicity  which  is  given  to  park  activities  in 
the  press,  including  some  of  the  influential  papers  which  are  represented  on  your 
committee.  The  power  of  the  press  in  the  field  of  promoting  travel  to  national 
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parks  has  never  been  measured.  It  cannot  be.  It  is  the  written  word,  and 
it  passes  from  one  to  another  and  is  there  for  all  time.  The  standard  of  articles 
written  about  national  parks  is  uniformly  high,  and  we  appreciate  what  is  done. 

The  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  see  some  of  these 
mountain  park  men  here.  Is  there  any  development  of  skiing  in  winter  in  our 
mountain  parks?  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Hutchison  this  morning.  He  said  there 
was  considerable  increase  in  the  patronage  of  Banff  this  year.  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  there  were  any  other  parks  where  there  were  winter  sports.  Mr. 
Hutchison  might  tell  us  something  about  the  winter  activities  at  Banff. 

Mr.  Hutchison:  At  Banff  the  slopes  at  Norquay  have  been  extended 
by  approximately  five  acres,  which  roughly  doubles  the  skiing  area  on  a  slope 
that  is  within  about  four  miles  of  Banff.  The  promise  there  is  that  a  chair 
will  go  up  during  this  year,  an  investment  of  approximately  $100,000.  Further 
west,  in  the  Lake  Louise  region,  referred  to  as  Temple  Lodge,  Skoki  Lodge 
and  Sunshine,  there  is  moderate  development.  What  may  be  done  in  the  future 
is  more  or  less  in  the  lap  of  the  gods,  because  the  principal  interested  is  from 
the  Old  Land,  and  it  is  partly  a  matter  of  obtaining  his  funds  from  there  for 
investment  in  Canada. 

Generally  speaking,  skiing  activity  is  on  a  great  increase.  I  do  not  think 
I  can  add  much  more  to  that  information.  The  ski  trains  are  running,  not 
as  in  eastern  Canada,  but  considering  our  distances  and  smaller  centres  of 
population,  we  are  getting  ski  trains  into  Banff  every  week  end,  sometimes 
joining  with  another  special  train  from  Edmonton.  They  come  considerable 
distances;  eighty-five  miles  from  Calgary  and  240  odd  miles  from  Edmonton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  And  do  they  come  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hutchison:  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman:  What  about  Jasper  Park,  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Wood:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  development  in  Jasper  has  been  very  slow. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  not  got  some  marvellous  areas  there.  We  are  very 
interested  in  an  area  through  which  we  run  a  fire  trail,  the  Marmot  Basin. 
Skiers  consider  it  as  good  as  any  area  on  the  North  American  continent,  but 
until  private  enterprise  comes  in  and  wants  to  spend  some  money  on  such  areas 
as  this,  there  is  going  to  be  nothing  done.  Other  excellent  areas  that  we  have 
are  the  Maligne  Lake  and  Tonquin  Valley.  People  may  ski  in  the  Marmot 
Basin  from  the  1st  of  December  until  the  15th  of  May,  which  is  a  long  skiing 
season.  If  these  areas  can  be  developed  as  we  hope,  we  are  going  to  draw 
skiers  from  all  over  the  continent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Are  those  bears  that  wander  around  Jasper  National 
Park  friendly? 

Mr.  Wood:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Last  year  I  was  walking  along  out  there  and  I  saw  a  bear 
as  big  as  this  table  jump  over  a  fence  and,  believe  me,  I  made  myself  scarce. 
I  asked  the  conductor,  “Are  those  bears  tame?”  and  he  said  no. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Dempster,  what  about  Revelstoke? 

Mr.  Dempster:  We  have  very  good  skiing  conditions  but  our  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  distance  from  centres  of  population.  We  have  quite  a  bit  of  skiing 
going  on  there  but  the  accommodation  is  all  in  the  town.  The  park  is  only  a 
short  distance  out  of  town  but  the  long  trip  from  Vancouver  proves  a  problem. 
There  are  no  special  trains  except  when  ski  meets  are  held.  For  the  most  part- 
only  the  local  people  are  found  on  the  ski  trails  except  when  there  are  meets 
held.  The  western  Canada  ski  meet  was  held  there  last  year  and  was  very 
successful.  Expense  is  ovir  biggest  problem. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions  from  members  of  the  committee? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gershaw:  In  previous  years  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was 
not  much  use  advertising  for  people  to  come  to  our  parks  because  we  could  not 
look  after  them.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gibson  if  that  situation  still  exists. 
Are  we  wise  in  pressing  the  advertising  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  think  the  type  of  advertising  being  used  by  the  Canadian 
Travel  Bureau  takes  cognizance  of  that  very  situation  you  have  in  mind. 
Whether  people  travel  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  they  are  getting  accus¬ 
tomed  to  writing  ahead  for  accommodation  or  else  taking  their  trailer  or  camp¬ 
ing  outfit  with  them.  They  know  we  have  unlimited  space  on  our  camping 
grounds  and  have  reasonable  conveniences  located  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  hear  Mr. 
Dolan? 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  we  hope  to  hear  him  at  the  next  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  There  are  several  transportation  problems  I 
should  like  to  take  up  with  him  when  he  is  here. 

The  Chairman:  I  expect  Mr.  Dolan  and  a  representative  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  to  be  here.  The  representative  from  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  will  give  us  information  along  the  same  line  as  did 
Mr.  Ross  McLean  this  morning;  that  is  to  say,  what  the  C.B.C.  can  do  to  give 
publicity  to  Canadian  tourist  traffic.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  the  witnesses  for 
our  next  meeting.  I  am  not  sure  when  it  will  be  because  we  shall  have  to  fix  a 
date  when  Mr.  Dolan  will  be  in  town.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  any  other 
witnesses?  In  one  or  two  of  our  enquiries  two  years  ago  we  had  representatives 
from  the  Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  require  to  have  them  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  I  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  representative  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company.  Would  that  be  out 
of  the  question? 

The  Chairman:  They  do  not  come  up  here  on  business  any  time  themselves 
so  that  we  .could  fix  a  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  It  might  be  that  Mr.  Dolan  would  have  the 
information  I  desire. 

The  Chairman:  We  can  wait  until  we  hear  from  Mr.  Dolan  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  call  another  witness  we  can  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  To  my  mind  this  matter  is  very  important, 
especially  if  we  are  looking  for  American  dollars.  We  shall  have  to  have  better 
accommodation  than  we  had  last  year.  A  year  ago  people  got  tired  of  calling 
up  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  offices.  They  knew  they  could  not  get  good 
accommodation  and  the  result  was  that  we  lost  a  good  many  tourist  passengers 
that  we  could  have  had.  There  is  also  another  problem  about  which  Mr.  Dolan 
might  be  able  to  give  us  some  information.  I  am  speaking  with  respect  to  the 
border  points  on  holidays  when  there  is  often  a  great  congestion.  Sometimes 
people  have  to  wait  in  line  for  two  or  three  hours  and  they  get  discouraged  and 
disgusted  and  they  do  not  try  it  again.  I  was  wondering  if  there  would  be  some 
way  of  speeding  people  through  on  holidays. 

The  Chairman:  In  relation  to  that  matter  it  might  be  well  to  ask  some 
representative  of  the  Immigration  Branch  and  possibly  a  Customs  official  to 
appear  before  us  and  explain  the  system  they  follow,  and  if  there  is  a  congestion 
of  that  nature  he  may  suggest  something  to  relieve  it  during  the  peak  season. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings):  Perhaps  by  putting  on  extra  helpers. 

The  Chairman:  I  know  that  happens.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  for 
the  next  meeting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Probably  Mr.  Dolan  would  be  able  to  get  information 
from  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  to  give  us. 
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The  Chairman:  I  have  asked  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  list  the  informa¬ 
tion  required  from  Mr.  Dolan. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {King) :  If  it  develops  that  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Company  cannot  put  the  Evangeline  back  on  the  Yarmouth-New  York  Line  we 
should  know  about  it  in  advance  because  I  think  another  boat  could  be  secured 
for  that  service.  This  is  a  very  important  matter  especially  when  we  are  looking 
for  American  money.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  provinces  are  also  vitally 
interested  in  this  matter.  If  we  do  not  get  the  passengers  into  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia  is  likely  to  lose  some  of  their  tourist  trade. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson:  I  am  interested  in  the  Eastern  Steamship  service  to 
Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  because  that  is  the  only  way  to  benefit  Prince 
Edward  Island.  I  should  like  to  see  better  facilities  for  getting  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  in  this  regard  one  problem  is  the  service  to  Saint  John.  They  had  very 
excellent  service  for  many  years.  The  steamship  that  was  in  service  was  called 
the  St.  John.  She  was  really  a  very  modern  ship  and  the  service  was  splendid. 
If  she  could  be  brought  back  again  and  re-established  in  service  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  tourist  traffic. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  I  suppose  this  situation  is  also  true  on  the 
British  Columbia  coast,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman:  We  can  bring  up  these  matters  and  get  Mr.  Dolan  to 
clarify  them.  Before  we  adjourn  I  should  like  to  thank  the  superintendents  of 
the  Parks  for  being  available  to  answer  questions.  They  probably  realize  now 
that  the  Canadian  tourist  traffic  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  any  legislative 
body  in  the  world  and  its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  business  in  which  the 
Superintendents  of  Parks  are  interested.  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  hope  as 
a  result  of  our  sittings  and  the  taking  of  evidence  to  make  recommendations  to 
stimulate  the  movement  of  people  into  Canada.  We  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  assistance,  gentlemen. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


The  Senate, 

Ottawa,  Thursday,  March  18,  1948. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic,  which  was  authorized  to 
inquire  into  the  tourist  business  and  into  the  activities  of  the  various  provincial 
and  other  agencies  connected  with  tourist  traffic,  resumed  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  quorum  now.  A  number  of  other 
committees  are  meeting  this  morning,  and  I  think  we  should  get  started  right 
away.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  for  advice  on  the  order  of  calling  the 
witnesses  -today.  If  you  will  recall,  at  the  last  meeting  there  was  some  criticism 
directed  towards  the  handling  of  traffic  at  ports  of  entry  in  the  peak  tourist 
months,  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  have  officials  from  the  Immigration 
Branch  of  the  Customs  appear  before  us  so  that  questions  might  be  asked.  Two 
officials  are  here  today:  Mr.  Baldwin,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
and  Mr.  Bunker,  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Inspection;  and  in  addition  we  have 
Mr.  Dolan  here,  who  is  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  department  of  the  government 
which  has  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  tourist  traffic.  Would  it  be  best  to  hear 
the  two  officials  first,  or  Mr.  Dolan  first?  I  leave  that  with  the  committee.  I  do 
not  think  the  officials  would  take  up  very  much  time,  and  we  might  want  to  hear 
a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Dolan  and  to  question  him.' 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  We  should  have  the  officials  first,  I  would  say. 
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The  Chairman:  Mr.  Baldwin,  will  you  come  forward?  Was  it  you, 
Senator  McDonald,  who  brought  up  questions  with  regard  to  congestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings):  There  has  been  a  report  that  during  the 
rush  seasons,  that  is  the  tourist  seasons,  there  is  a  holdup  in  the  traffic,  possibly 
because  of  not  having  enough  officials  to  do  the  examining  promptly,  and  people 
get  tired,  and  the  natural  tendency  is,  perhaps,  not  to  make  as  many  trips  as 
they  would  if  there  were  not  delays  at  the  border. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Baldwin  (Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Department 
of  Mines  and  Resources) :  With  reference  to  the  congestion,  I  presume  you  have 
in  mind  the  holiday  seasons,  especially  United  States  holidays,  July  4  and 
Labour  Day.  If  I  may  give  you  just  a  short  resume  of  our  organization:  we  have 
253  ports  of  entry  to  Canada,  and  for  administration  purposes  they  are  divided 
into  districts,  which  we  call  the  Atlantic,  Eastern,  Western  and  Pacific.  The 
Atlantic  district  comprises  everything  east  of  the  Quebec-Ontario  border;  the 
Eastern  district,  all  of  Ontario  as  far  west  as  Sehreiber;  the  Western  district, 
the  remainder  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  part  of  British 
Columbia  to  Kingsgate;  and  the  Pacific  district,  British  Columbia  and  the 
Yukon.  Each  of  these  districts  has  a  district  superintendent,  and  the  district 
superintendent  has  a  district  inspector  whose  duties  are  to  visit  these  ports  and 
to  see  that  the  proper  supervision  is  given. 

The  Immigration  Branch  for  many  years  has  been  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  tourist  traffic  to  Canada,  and  has  impressed  on  our  officers 
the  necessity  of  being  courteous  and  expediting  the  entry  of  these  people,  realizing 
that  first  impressions  are  lasting,  and  as  the  immigration  officer  is  the  first 
person  they  meet,  we  want  them  to  know  that  they  are  welcome  and  that  there 
is  not  too  much  red  tape. 

Our  larger  ports,  of  course,  are  the  ones  that  get  the  brunt  in  the  summer 
season;  and  in  order  to  cope  with  this  we  have  gradually  increased  our  immigra¬ 
tion  staff.  In  1939  we  had  599  full-time  officers  and  236  part-time  officers,  a 
total  of  835.  I  may  say  that  the  part-time  officers  are  customs  officers  which 
the  Customs  Division  of  the  Department  of  National  Revenue  allow  to  do  part- 
time  work  for  us;  and  as  of  February  29  of  this  year  we  have  a  total  of  full¬ 
time  officers  of  1,089,  and  of  part-time  officers,  261,  a  total  of  1,350  officers.  The 
number  of  immigrants,  persons  returning  to  Canada  and  tourists  in  the  calendar 
year  for  1939  was  28,200,000.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1947  there  were  37  million, 
and  of  that  number  22,600,000  were  tourists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Those  tourists  were  all  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  that  is  taking  ocean  ports  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  How  many  tourists  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  22,600,000. 

The  Chairman:  Would  that  number  include  the  type  of  people  who  daily 
move  across  the  boundary?  Do  you  classify  as  tourists  those  people  who  work 
in  Detroit  and  move  back  and  forth? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes.  They  are  non-immigrants  and  are  classed  as  tourists. 

The  Chairman:  They  are  not  legitimate  tourists,  are  they? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  not  if  they  remain  for  a  period  less  than  twenty-four 
hours? 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  breakdown  of  these  people  as  to  just  who 
might  be  tourists? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  we  have  no  breakdown  of  these  figures  but  the  customs 
people  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  information  along  that  line  because  they 
keep  track  of  automobiles  which  come  into  this  country  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Mr.  Baldwin,  what  proportion  of  that  22  million  would 
be  on  a  twenty-four  hour  visit? 
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Mr.  Baldwin:  It  would  be  a  considerable  part  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  A  very  large  amount  I  would  think. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes.  Now,  out  of  that  22  million  tourists  15  million  entered 
through  Ontario  ports,  5,100,000  at  Windsor,  2,900,000  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
4,800,000  at  Fort  Erie.  Our  officers  have  to  examine  all  arrivals  in  Canada  but 
in  addition  they  have  to  examine  Canadians  returning  to  this  country.  Three 
million  Canadians  returned  through  Windsor,  two  million  through  Niagara 
Falls,  and  one  million  through  Fort  Erie.  In  Quebec  the  two  larger  ports  of 
entry  are  Lacolle  and  Rock  Island,  and  600,000  people  came  through  Lacolle 
while  370,000  came  through  Rock  Island. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  They  would  be  real  tourists? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  They  were  not  commuters? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that  millions  of  those  people  who 
entered  at  Windsor  and  Niagara  Falls  came  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  few 
pounds  of  butter  or  sugar  or  something  else  and  then  hiked  back  as  soon  as 
they  got  what  they  were  after? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  would  not  say  millions,  sir,  but  no  doubt  there  was  a 
considerable  number. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Well  you  quoted  the  figures  for  Detroit  a  minute  ago. 
What  was  the  figure? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  5,100,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Is  it  unfair  to  assume  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  people  just  came  over  to  get  something  that  was  cheaper  in  Canada  and 
which  they  needed  immediately? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  unfair,  sir.  I  do  not  think  those 
people  who  came  over  for  twenty-four  hours  came  for  the  sole  purpose  of  buying 
butter  and  other  commodities.  There  were  periods  when  there  were  shortages  in 
Detroit  when  large  numbers  came  over  to  buy  meat  and  other  commodities,  but 
that  is  not  the  general  practice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  What  proportion  of  the  people  who  come  in  at  these 
border  points,  Fort  Erie,  Windsor,  and  Niagara  Falls,  work  in  Canada  and  just 
go  back  and  forth? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  A  very  small  percentage.  There  would  not  be  as  many  as 
there  were  prior  to  the  war. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  How  many  came  in,  for  instance,  at  the  Thousand 
Islands  bridge  where  there  is  nothing  at  all? 

The  Chairman:  Where  there  is  just  scenery. 

Mr.  Davies:  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  attraction  of  the  growing  city 
of  Kingston. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  The  total  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Lansdowne  were  about 
412,000.  Of  those,  301,000  were  tourists.  The  number  of  returning  Canadians 
numbered  110,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  clarify  this  a 
little  bit  further.  For  instance,  a  large  number  of  people  come  in  from  Detroit 
for  a  day  to  go  to  the  Jack  Miner  bird  sanctuary  at  Kingsville. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  And  to  Point  Pelee  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Yes,  and  they  look  over  the  sanctuary  and  the  park  and 
then  return  to  the  United  States.  Do  you  classify  those  people  as  tourists? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes,  sir.  In  the  western  districts — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta — there  were  1,200,000  tourists;  and  in  the  Pacific  district,  about  the 
same  number.  The  main  ports  of  entry  were  Emerson,  Manitoba,  showing  173,000 
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tourists  and  Coutts,  Alberta,  showing  132,000  tourists;  and  in  the  Pacific  district, 
Douglas,  434,000  tourists  and  Huntingdon,  about  100,000  tourists.  These  are 
not  the  actual  totals;  I  have  given  them  in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  that  the  main  point  which  the  committee  wanted  to 
have  cleared  up  was  the  complaint  of  congestion  and  insufficient  staff  to  handle 
the  people  crossing  the  border,  particularly  during  the  tourist  season  and  on 
United  States  holidays. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have  one  other  point 
cleared  up.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  given  us  the  figures  from  the  Pacific  east  to 
Quebec,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  border  figures  from  Calais  to  Edmundston 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  In  other  words,  let  us  complete  the  round. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  At  St.  Stephen  there  were  1,750,000  arrivals,  of  which  969,000 
are  classified  as  tourists  and  781,000  as  persons  returning.  At  Woodstock  Road, 
546,000  arrivals,  there  being  293,000  tourists  and  248,000  persons  returning.  At 
Milltown,  326,000  arrivals,  178,000  being  tourists  and  148,000  persons  return¬ 
ing.  At  Union  Mills,  171,000  arrivals,  92,000  being  tourists  and  79,000  persons 
returning.  At  St.  Leonard — 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  If  you  are  moving  along  the  boundary  from  south  to 
north,  you  have  skipped  some  ports,  such  as  Andover-Fort  Fairfield,  Limestone, 
Hamelin,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  they  are  not  classified  as  ports  of  entry? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  At  Andover,  taking  in  Aroostook  Junction,  Four  Falls  and 
River  de  Chute,  there  were  about  270,000  arrivals,  there  being  150,000  tourists 
and  124,000  persons  returning.  At  Connors,  355,000  arrivals,  183,000  being 
tourists  and  172,000  persons  returning.  At  Edmundston,  1,147,000  total  arrivals, 
of  which  622,000  were  tourists  and  525,000  were  persons  returning.  The  rest  of 
the  ports  there  show  smaller  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Have  you  got  Limestone  and  Gillespie  for  instance? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  At  Grand  Falls,  42,000;  26,000  tourists  and  15,000  persons 
returned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  And  what  about  St.  Leonard? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  St.  Leonard,  748,000;  389,000  tourists  and  359,000  persons 
returned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  was  the  total  number  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  The  total  arrivals  was  37  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  Has  the  department  been  able  to  compute  the 
duration  of  the  average  stay  of  tourists  coming  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  we  have  not  done  that,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  I  have  before  me  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  give  just  that  information.  That  is  a  point  that  has 
greatly  interested  me  in  respect  to  the  figures  that  have  been  placed  before 
us.  For  example,  short-term  traffic  auto:  local  traffic,  6,075,751;  repeat, 
1,896,280;  tourists,  one  day,  1  154,515;  tourists,  two  day,  424,355;  commuters 
2,813;  local  (permit),  9,465;  rail  (intransit),  1 , 109,220 ;  bus  (intransit),  50,220; 
airplane  in  transit,,  8,140;  other  travellers  3,940,058.  There  are  various  other 
explanations  here  which  indicate  to  me,  though  I  may  be  wrong,  that  the  figures 
that  we  have  had  before  us  of  tourist  traffic  are  totally  misleading  and,  shall  I 
say,  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  gets  its  figures,  I  think,  from  the 
customs  division,  as  to  totals  of  arrivals;  they  also  have  questionnaire  cards 
which  are  handed  out  to  all  Canadians  and  Americans.  The  Americans  hand 
them  to  their  own  people,  and  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  gets  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  that  source.  We  have  those  for  Canadians  too.  So  no  doubt  the 
figures  are  totalled  from  information  received  from  different  sources. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Mr.  Baldwin,  am  I  wrong  in  my  statement?  My 
understanding  is  that  you  prepared  this  information  for  Mr.  Marshall,  gave  it 
to  him,  and  he  gave  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  we  did  not  prepare  that  for  Mr.  Marshall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Well,  somebody  did. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  We  only  give  him  our  share  of  the  figures.  I  think  that 
was  gotten  from  the  customs  division. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Do  you  keep  track  of  the  number  of  people  who  come 
in  and  go  back  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  we  have  no  record  of  persons  leaving  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  would  like  to  know  the  amount  of  traffic  that  crosses 
at  Cornwall,  at  the  makeshift  bridge  there. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes,  we  show  267,000  persons  crossing  that  bridge,  117,000 
tourists  and  147,000  as  persons  returning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Altogether? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Mr.  Marshall  says  that  this  includes  all  border 
crossings  by  non-residents  of  Canada  across  the  international  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Unless  the  figure  is  properly  analysed  it  is 
misleading.  It  includes  not  only  long-term  traffic  but  short-term  automobile 
traffic  in  transit  by  rail  and  bus,  repeaters,  commuters,  pedestrians,  local  bus  and 
taxi,  bicycles,  horse-drawn  vehicles,  etc. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes.  These  figures  of  ours  include  every  arrival,  no  matter 
what  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  In  other  words,  they  are  the  best  you  can  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  record  for  those 
who  are  here  for  one  day  to  thirty  days  or  longer? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  we  do  not  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  one? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Those  that  are  entering  by  automobile,  I  think  possibly  the 
Customs  Division  keep  a  record  of  cars  that  are  in  for  twenty-four  hours,  forty- 
eight  hours  or  longer  periods. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Where  did  Mr.  Marshall  get  this  figure  of  1,154,515 
tourists  in  one  day? 

The  Chairman:  We  have  a  customs  official  here  who  may  be  helpful  in 
throwing  some  light  on  that  point  when  he  appears  before  us.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  one  of  the  points  we  want  to  clear  up  with  the  Immigration  is,  have  you 
had  reports  of  complaints  about  congestion  at  ports  of  entry  and  delays  in 
people  moving  across  the  line? 

Hon.  Mr..  McDonald  {Kings) :  Mainly  at  the  larger  centres,  and  on 
holidays. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  We  have  had  very,  very  few.  The  only  point  possibly  may 
be  at  Fort  Erie,  which  would  be  on  the  actual  American  holidays.  As  of  July  4, 
1947,  at  the  Peace  Bridge,  for  that  period  of  the  three  days  we  examined 
132,000  persons  who  were  coming  forward  in  33,247  cars;  and  on  the  Labour 
Day  weekend  of  the  29th  of  August  to  September  1  there  were  136,000  persons 
in  34,347  cars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  How  many  people  handled  that? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  We  have  at  Fort  Erie  a  staff  of  51  officers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Pretty  good. 
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The  Chairman:  Is  that  a  permanent  staff  of  51?  What  would  be  the 
normal  staff,  and  what  would  be  the  staff  in  the  peak  part  of  the  lourist  season? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Our  year-round  officers  total  39,  and  our  seasonal  officers  12. 
That  makes  a  total  of  51.  The  12  seasonal  officers  are  for  the  summer  season; 
and  in  the  inspection  at  Fort  Erie,  with  the  transportation  facilities  which  are  | 
furnished  by  the  bridge  company,  they  have  a  maximum  of  16  lines  which  may 
be  open.  They  use  two  of  those  for  buses.  We  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  bridge  authorities  that  we  would  have  a  staff  available,  or  have  it  i 
available,  if  they  had  any  more  facilities  to  offer.  There  may  be  at  this  point  j 
some  congestion  on  these  peak  holidays. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Mr.  Baldwin,  if,  let  us  say,  three  or  four  bus-loads  of  j 
people- — a  big  party — drove  up  to  the  Peace  Bridge,  we  will  say,  would  you 
examine  them  on  the  bus,  or  do  you  make  them  get  out  and  go  to  the  Customs? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  we  examine  them  on  the  bus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  You  facilitate  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  As  quickly  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  They  drive  on  the  bus  right  through  from  Detroit 
to  Buffalo,  and  they  are  regarded  and  put  down  as  tourists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  No,  but  I  was  asking  whether  these  people  coming  in 
would  be  delayed  very  much  if  they  had  to  get  off  the  bus  and  go  and  have  a 
personal  search. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Not  as  far  as  Immigration  is  concerned.  I  cannot  speak 
for  Customs.  At  different  points  they  have  different  procedures. 

The  Chairman:  But  on  that  point  mentioned  by  Senator  Murdock,  people 
getting  on  the  bus  at  Detroit  go  through  south-western  Ontario  and  go  into  the 
United  States  across  the  Niagara  river. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  They  are  counted  as  tourists. 

The  Chairman:  They  do  not  get  off  in  Canada  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  No,  they  go  right  through,  and  they  are  examined 
on  the  bus,  and  they  are  put  down  as  tourists,  according  to  this  report. 

The  Chairman:  Would  that  be  the  case  with  passengers  on  the  Michigan 
Central  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  They  are  of  no  great  value  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman:  No,  but  they  are  classified  as  tourists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  There  were  50,220  of  them  last  year. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  No,  I  think  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  a 
difficult  problem  the  department  has  to  handle,  especially  on  holidays,  and  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  suggest  that  at  the  larger  centres,  where  there  is 
congestion — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  some  congestion  at  most  of  these  large 
places  on  holidays — there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  temporary  staff. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  It  is  not  a  question  of  staff,  sir;  it  is  a  question  of  facilities 
of  the  transportation  companies,  the  bridge  authorities,  or  the  ferries,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is.  We  have  an  ample  supply  of  officers,  and  have  stressed  the  fact  to 
these  companies  that  we  are  quite  prepared  to  put  on  all  the  necessary  staff  to 
deal  with  them.  During  these  holidays  we  cancel  all  annual  leave,  all  compen¬ 
sating  time,  in  order  that  we  will  have  officers  available,' and  if  necessary  we  do 
send  staff  from  our  Ottawa  headquarters  to  assist  in  these  places. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Mr.  Baldwin,  there  is  a  matter  I  have  been  wanting 
to  find  out  for  years,  and  maybe  you  can  tell  me.  Every  person  who  goes  into 
the  Point  Pelee  park  pays  25  cents  for  admission.  How  much  does  that  amount 
to  in  a  year? 
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Mr.  Baldwin:  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  figures  on  the  number  of  people 
who  would  be  entering  that  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  Well,  who  could  tell  me,  because  I  have  been  looking 
for  it  for  a  good  many  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  You  might  find  that  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  and  Resources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  I  paid  my  25  cents  a  good  many  times,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  it  amounts  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  That 
will  appear  in  the  receipts  by  the  National  Parks,  all  of  which  charge  an  admis¬ 
sion  fee.  That  will  show  up  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Resources:  at  least  I  think  it  will.  At  any  rate  that  would  be  the  source 
from  which  it  could  be  secured. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questions  of  Mr.  Baldwin?  If  not  we 
will  call  Mr.  Bunker,  of  the  Department  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Bunker:,  Director  of  Customs  and  Excise  Section,  Department 
of  National  Revenue,  was  then  examined. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  been  following  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  you  know  pretty  much  what  we  are  in  search  of, — 
information  as  to  the  movement  of  people  across  the  boundary.  Is  there  any  way 
that  you  can  help  to  break  down  these  figures  which  Senator  Murdock  has  been 
presenting  to  us? 

Mr.  Bunker:  The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  or  Air.  Marshall,  has  the  only  avail¬ 
able  breakdown.  Customs  and  Immigration  are  not  interested  in  such  a  break¬ 
down.  We  have  for  customs  purposes  two  large  groups:  one  is  the  returning 
Canadian,  and  the  other  is  someone  from  abroad  coming  to  Canada.  Beyond 
that  point  we  make  no  effort  to  break  our  figures  down  whatever.  We  do  assist 
Mr.  Marshall  and  the  Bureau’  of  Statistics  by  forwarding  them  certain  docu¬ 
ments  which  they  in  turn  analyse.  We  do  not  make  any  effort  at  breaking  down 
the  figures  ourselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  How  did  Mr.  Marshall  get  these  figures? 

Mr.  Bunker:  He  receives  a  copy  of  each  car  permit  that  is  issued  to  a 
resident  coming  into  Canada  with  a  car  from  abroad.  That  car  permit  will 
indicate  the  number  of  passengers  that  that  car  brings  into  Canada.  The  length 
of  stay  is  sometimes  given  on  those  permits.  In  any  event,  he  receives  a  cancella¬ 
tion  document  when  that  car  leaves  the  country,  and  it  is  from  that  as  a  basis, 
a  spring  board,  that  he  builds  up  the  figures.  That  is  not  hits  only  source  of 
information  but  it  is  his  main  one  because  tourist  traffic  arriving  by  motor  car 
is  the  largest  number  of  all  tourist  traffic.  I  would  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  figures  which  Mr.  Marshall  gives  us  as  tourist  traffic  may  not  be 
tourists  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  merely  temporary  sojourners  in 
Canada.  He  has  no  way  of  telling  who  is  a  bona  fide  tourist  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  word  is  usually  accepted. 

The  Chairman:  Who  picks  up  these  cards  you  speak  of,  the  Customs? 

Mr.  Bunker:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  understand  you  give  a  card  to  everybody  who  comes 
into  Canada  and  they  are  asked  to  voluntarily  fill  in  information.  I  believe  they 
are  asked  to  answTer  certain  questions  and  return  the  card. 

Mr.  Bunker:  There  are  two  types  of  documentation.  First,  the  car  permit, 
which  is  a  necessary  item  if  a  car  is  proceeding  beyond  the  confines  of  ihe  port  it 
enters.  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  a  motor  car  can  enter  Canada  without 
a  permit  if  the  driver  declares  that  he  is  not  going  beyond  the  confines  of  that 
particular  frontier  port.  In  such  a  case  we  take  from  the  person  his  United 
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States  license  registry  card  and  return  it  to  him  when  he  leaves  Canada.  This 
gives  us  the  record  that  he  is  temporarily  in  Canada  and  it  guarantees  us  chat  he 
will  report  when  returning  to  his  own  country.  These  cars  which  come  in  on  that 
basis  are  considered  a  short-term  entrance.  For  instance,  we  never  consider  that 
they  were  to  be  in  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  On  week-ends  they  are 
sometimes  actually  in  for  longer  than  that  but  for  the  purposes  of  computation 
they  are  regarded  as  short-term  visitors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  They  could  stay  longer  if  they  wanted? 

Mr.  Bunker:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  For  instance,  how  long  could  a  car  stay  in  Niagara  Falls? 
Ninety  days? 

Mr.  Bunker:  A _  car  coming  into  this  country  for  any  substantial  period 
would  be  expected  to  take  out  a  permit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  But  he  would  not  have  to  take  out  a  license  in  Ontaxdo 
in  the  first  ninety  days? 

Mr.  Bunker:  You  are  speaking  of  an  Ontario  registration  license? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bunker:  They  do  not  issue  them  in  any  event  to  an  American  car. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdock:  What  about  a  car  coming  in  at  Detroit  and  going 
out  at  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Bunker:  A  man  coming  in  at  Detroit  fills  in  a  form  in  triplicate.  Two 
copies  of  that  form  are  given  back  to  him  and  one  copy  is  forwarded  to  the 
Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics.  When  he  reaches  his  destination,  his  port  of 
exit,  two  copies  are  collected  from  him  and  one  is  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
showing  the  cancellation  of  his  entry. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questions  to  be  asked  on  that  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  stories 
we  have  been  seeing  in  the  press — there  are  not  quite  so  many  now  as  there 
were — that  the  people  coming  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  tourists  or 
otherwise,  are  subjected  to  very  embarrassing  and  disturbing  personal  examina¬ 
tions?  I  understand  that  the  examination  is  much  more  strict  than  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Bunker:  Naturally  there  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  in  the 
enforcement  of  our  new  regulations  to  give  stricter  examination.  I  think  the 
answer  is  that  there  is  a  stricter  examination  at  the  present  time.  There  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  in  order  to  adequately  enforce  our  new  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Am  I  right  that  the  new  regulations  prohibit  a  visitor 
to  the  United  States  from  bringing  back,  say,  $100  or  $10  worth  of  goods? 

Mr.  Bunker:  No  sir,  that  would  hardly  be  the  correct  manner  in  which  to 
make  the  statement.  The  $100  exemption  is  still  in  existence  but  there  are  a 
large  number  of  items  which  our  Canadian  residents  would  ordinarily  bring 
back  from  abroad  on  that  exemption  which  are  now’  on  the  quota  or  on  the 
prohibited  list.  The  restriction  in  that  respect  naturally  affects  very  seriously 
the  exemption  possibilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  would  not  mention  the  following  if  I  did  not  know 
that  the  individual  wrho  told  me  wras  a  very  reliable  man.  He  was  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  winter.  I  understand  he  secured  a  permit  and  the 

necessary  funds,  before  the  order  came  into  effect,  to  go  to  Florida  for  a  few 

weeks.  On  his  wray  back  he  had  to  purchase  new  shirts  and  also  a  pair  of  shoes, 
which  he  happened  to  be  wearing  when  he  returned.  The  shirts  were  confiscated 
:and  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  shoes  off  and  they  wTere  confiscated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Is  there  not  a  $100  exemption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  That  is  why  I  am  asking  the  question.  Is  there  any 

exemption  on  that?  Was  it  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Customs  Officer? 
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Mr.  Bunker:  We  have  heard  rumors  of  such  cases  but  we  have  actually 
yet  to  find  one  that  has  happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  have  no  doubt  it  happened  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bunker:  Going  on  from  there,  both  the  shoes  and  the  shirts  are  on 
one  or  the  other  of  the  prohibited  lists,  and  the  Customs  Officer  was  perfectly 
within  his  rights  to  seize  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  That  is  the  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Murdqck:  The  complaints  are  from  returning  Canadians. 

Hon,  Mr.  Davies:  I  am  from  Kingston  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  between  Watertown  and  Kingston.  The  reports  I  have  received 
is  that  95  per  cent  of  your  officials  at  the  border  crossing  are  very  courteous — 
both  the  Immigration  and  the  Customs  officials — 'but  you  do  get  the  odd  one  who 
is  very  nasty. 

Mr.  Bunker:  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  very  logical  explanation  for  that. 
During  the  war  years  our  staffs  were  reduced  because  we  did  not  have  to  handle 
the  traffic.  With  the  return  of  this  traffic  we  found  ourselves  with  depleted  staffs 
and  the  necessity  of  taking  on  new  men.  These  new  men  had  to  be  taken  on 
rapidly  and  they  had  to  be  given  rapid  training.  Some  of  them  are  going  to  make 
excellent  officers.  I  can  speak  very  highly  of  the  majority  of  them  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  under  such  circumstances  they  are  not  always  perfect,  and  occasionally 
there  is  to  be  found  a  dud.  We  are  weeding  these  people  out  as  fast  as  we  can. 
I  thank  you  for  saying  that  95  per  cent  of  the  officials  are  courteous.  I  myself 
would  scarcely  put  the  figure  that  high  for  all  of  Canada,  but  it  is  a  situation 
where  you  have  a  large  turn-over  in  personnel  occuring  at  one  time  and  it 
provides  certain  difficulties.  We  have  really  come  off  very  fortunately,  sir,  taking 
everything  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  had  any  complaints  in  Customs  as  to  congestion 
at  border  ports? 

Mr.  Bunker:  We  have  had  very  few  complaints  as  to  actual  congestion,  and 
those  relate  entirely  to  such  major  arteries  as  Fort  Erie,  Niagara  Falls  and 
Windsor.  Outside  of  those  three  points  we  have  had  no  complaints  whatever. 
And  on  investigation  we  have  found  a  somewrhat  surprising  fact,  that  we  are  in 
a  much  better  position  than  our  United  States  neighbours  to  handle  the  traffic 
At  Fort  Erie,  which  is  perhaps  the  one  point  in  Canada  where  congestion  of  a 
serious  nature  has  occurred,  the  delays  inward  bound  were  actually  trivial  com¬ 
pared  to  the  delays  of  the  individuals  who  wished  to  enter  the  United  States. 
I  have  personally  seen  cars  lined  up  on  the  road  leading  out  of  Canada  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  bridge,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  bridge  itself  completely 
filled  inward  bound.  I  am  told  that  has  occurred,  but  I  have  never  personally 
seen  it.  We  can  handle  cars  and  their  occupants  outward  bound  with  such  rapidity 
with  our  present  staff  and  facilities  that  we  can  fill  the  Peace  Bridge  and  keep  it 
filled.  That  is  a  four  traffic-lane  bridge.  The  movement  of  traffic  depends  entirely 
on  the  United  States  officers  and  the  United  States  restrictions  and  United  States 
facilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  How  many  minutes  does  it  take  to  handle  a 
f  car,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Bunker:  The  average  time  to  handle  a  vehicle  varies  greatly  with  the 
nature  of  the  occupants.  I  would  say  that  a  United  States  car  coming  into 
Canada  with  bona  fide  tourists  who  are  not  carrying  with  them  any  impediments 
in  the  way  of  sporting  equipment  which  has  to  be  registered  with  us  so  that  it 
will  not  be  left  in  Canada,  would  go  through  the  customs  regulations  in  about 
one  minute  flat.  That  is,  the  average  car  would  take  about  one  minute.  On  the 
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other  hand,  a  car  coming  in  with  outboard  motors,  guns,  etc.,  might  take  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  before  it  would  leave  the  customs  compound. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  In  the  holiday  season  if  you  got  a  car  like 
that  in  a  line-up,  as  occurs  even  at  some  of  those  smaller  stations  like  btephe  ,. 
it  holds  up  the  traffic  considerably,  does  it  not?  _  | 

Mr.  Bunker:  The  original  idea  of  handling  traffic  was  that  it  should  be  I 
kept  in  queues.  That  mistaken  approach  was  rectified  some  years  ago.  1  rattic 
moving  in  lines  is  quite  all  right  if  each  and  every  car  requires  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  the  line,  but  we  recognize  the  fact  that  that  is  not  true 
and  we  provide  a  parking  yard  into  which  any  car  requiring  secondary 
examination  is  directed.  When  that  is  done  it  is  immaterial  if  that  car 
encounters  serious  difficulties  and  remains  there  for  an  hour;  that  does  not 
impede  the  normal  flow  of  traffic.  Mr.  Baldwin  made  a  statement  that  I  wouui 
like  to  elaborate  on  a  little  at  this  point.  The  facilities  which  are  available 
for  handling  vehicles  are  just  as  important  as  or  more  important  than  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  staff.  We  require  on  an  average  three  customs 
officers  for  each  immigration  officer,  because  we  have  more  detailed  work  to  do, 
forms  to  fill  in,  and  so  on,  that  are  not  required  of  the  immigration  officers. 
That  is  why  we  are  repeatedly  urging  upon  the  bridge  companies,  ferry 
companies  and  tunnel  companies  to  improve  their  accommodation,  because 
unless  they  provide  that  accommodation  basically  at  the  start  it  is  futile  to  put 
on  staff.  We  pride  ourselves,  as  Immigration  also  does,  in  providing  all  the 
staff  that  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  in  which  they  are  required 
to  work.  Beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  At  Fort  Erie,  on  a  big  week-end  like, 
the  Fourth  of  July  week-end— and  that  is  perhaps  our  highest  peak— we  even 
take  our  officers  out  of  the  clerical  staff  in  the  long  room.  We  give  one  a 
badge,  another  one  a  cap,  and  so  on — anything  to  indicate  his  authority — 
and  put  him  on  the  line.  Everyone  works  on  those  week-ends;  there  is  no. 
exception.  The  collector  himself  is  out  there  to  see  that  things  are  kept  moving. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  What  do  you  mean  by  the  companies  providing  accom¬ 
modation?  They  cannot  enlarge  the  bridge  or  tunnel. 

Mr.  Bunker:  The  flow  of  traffic  over  a  bridge  or  through  a  tunnel  depends 
of  course  first  on  the  number  of  lanes  for  traffic.  When  you  get  to  the  Canadian 
end  of  a  bridge  the  manner  in  which  the  traffic  is  fanned  out  is  of  extreme 
importance.  At  Fort  Erie  it  is  possible  to  fan  out  the  two  or  three  lanes 
of  traffic  into  sixteen.  Beyond  that  it  is  impossible  to  go.  Then  it  is  a  question 
of  moving  the  cars  through  those  sixteen  lanes  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done,  and 
that  is  where  the  parking  yard  comes  into  the  picture.  If  there  is  no  parking 
yard  or  other  place  to  withdraw  a  case  that  is  difficult  to  handle,  you  impede 
the  flow  of  vehicles  in  the  lane  in  which  that  car  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Then,  by  providing  accommodation  you  mean  providing 
parking  yards? 

Mr.  Bunker:  Yes,  and  more  lanes  and  places  to  write  permits,  and  so  on. 

I  would  refer  you  to  the  Sarnia  terminal  as  perhaps  one  of  the  best  planned 
terminals.  It  was  not  inconvenienced  by  being  laid  out  in  the  centre  of  urban 
property.  The  company  could  have  all  the  property  they  wanted;  it  was  marsh 
land  which  was  to  be  filled  in. 

The  Chairman  :  Are  there  any  other  questions  of  Mr.  Bunker?  If  not,  we . 
will  call  on  Mr.  Dolan. 

Mr.  Dolan,  you  have  been  before  us  for  the  last  three  or  four  sessions. 
There  has  been  a  discussion  here  this  morning  about  the  number  of  tourists 
who  come  to  Canada  and  the  value  of  the  tourist  traffic.  Have  you  any  light 
to  cast  on  the  points  that  have  been  raised? 

Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Director,  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau:  Mr. 
Chairman  and  honourable  senators,  I  have  always  left  to  the  Dominion  Bureau 
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of  Statistics  the  job  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  tourist  industry  to  Canada. 
As  Mr.  Bunker  and  Mr.  Baldwin  have  explained,  these  figures  are  gathered  in 
a  number  of  ways 'and  from  a  number  of  sources.  As  I  understand  it,  figures 
are  obtained  not  only  from  incoming  cars  and  from  visitors  who  come  by  train, 
bus  or  airplane,  but  D.B.S.  also  check  with  authorities  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  with  transportation  companies, 
and  in  fact  with  every  agency  that  is  concerned  with  the  bringing  of  visitors 
to  Canada,  until  now  the  D.B.S.  figures  are  as  nearly  accurate  an  estimate  as  it 
is  possible  to  secure.  They  admit,  as  all  of  us  in  the  tourist  business  must,  that 
this  is  purely  an  estimate.  For  example,  there  is  a  class  of  visitor  who  comes 
to  this  country  known  as  sportsmen.  Senator  Pirie  would  know  more  about 
that  than  anyone,  because  in  his  province,  New  Brunswick,  there  are  a  number 
of  very  wealthy  fishing  clubs.  I  doubt  if  at  any  time  in  the  compilation  of 
tourist  figures,  dealing  with  the  value  of  this  industry,  they  have  ever  had  one 
return  from  a  member  of,  let  us  say,  the  Restigouche  Salmon  Club,  or  any 
other  club  in  that  province  or  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  think  our  estimates 
of  income  from  tourists  are  conservative,  and  the  department  at  Washington 
agrees  with  that.  Their  estimate  of  expenditures  by  American  visitors  to 
Canada  are  higher  than  ours;  they  are  very  close  now,  because  of  the  collaboration 
between  the  two  departments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Dolan? 
How  many  members  are  there  in  the  Restigouche  Salmon  Club? 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  former  minister  of  lands  and  mines  would  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  There  are  twenty-eight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  You  know,  of  course,  that  among  the  ordinary  people 
of  New  Brunswick  there  is  a  great  protest  against  the  river  being  held  up  for 
a  few  Americans. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think  the  policy  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  with 
respect  to  protecting  the  salmon  is  the  greatest  policy  enacted  by  any  province 
in  Canada.  It  is  the  one  province  where  you  can  get  good  salmon  fishing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  For  Americans. 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  that  is  a  mistaken  idea.  There  is  more  open,  water  in 
New  Brunswick — 

Flon.  Mr.  Davies:  Good'  salmon  water? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Good!  salmon  water.  — by  two  or  three  times  then  (there  is 
closed  water.  It  is  a  God -send  to  the  salmon  resources  of  New  Brunswick  that 
some  of  the  rivers  are  closed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  But  twenty-eight  men  monopolize  the  salmon  fishing? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Because  there  are  twenty-eight  members  in  the  club,  that 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  only  twenty-eight  fishermen.  There  are  hundreds 
of  fishermen  on  that  river. 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  expenditure  they  make  in  that  province  for  guardians  and 
guides  has  kept  poverty  off  the  Restigouche  River  in  period's  of  depression. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  That  is  a  strong  statement, 

» 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  lived  in  that  province,  Senator  Davies,  and  I  had  something 
to  do  with  the  tourist  industry.  Unfortunately,  I  was  there  during  the  depression 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  You  will  admit  that  among  the  ordinary  people  in 
New  Brunswick  there  is  a  great  deal  of  objection  to  the  closing  of  the  river  Ito  a 
salmon  fishing  chib. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  have  never  heard  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Nor  I. 
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Mr.  Dolan:  I  have  heard'  in  Nova,  Scotia,  where  the  rivers  have  been  open 
for  many  years,  a  demand  by  the  fishermen  and  anglers’  association  that  some 
of  the  rivers  of  that  province  be  closed  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  salmon  fishing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  are  open  waters  where  1 
anybody  can  fish  for  salmon? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes1,  in  the  Miramichi,  the  Restigouche,  the  Cain  and  the  St.  1 
John. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  wish  you  would  write,  me  a  letter  and  give  me  that  j 
information.  1 

Mr.  Dolan:  Senator  Pirie  will  take  you  down  to  his  province.  He  is  the  j 
best  salmon  angler  in  New  Brunswick. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  The  government  set  aside  some  five  or  six  miles  on  the 
Restigouche  River  that  was  wrapped  up  by  the  Restigouche  Salmon  Club  and  that 
is  open  to  applications  to  the  government  of  New  Brunswick;  and  there  are  some 
other  sections  on  the  Restigouche  River  still  open  to  the  public  for  salmon 
fishing.  Of  course  there  is  such  a  demand  that  you  cannot  expect  that  every 
application  should  be  considered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  But  an  ordinary  individual  could  not  go  into  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  fish  in  the  protected  rivers  held  for  the  Americans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  No,  certainly  not.  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  come 
down  and  have  some  good  fishing  on  the  Restigouche,  and  it  will  not  cost  you 
anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  In  some  of  the  protected  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Yes.  On  the  Restigouche  water  they  are  most  friendly 
and  courteous  people.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Restigouche  Salmon  Club  we  would 
not  have  salmon  in  the  Restigouche  River.  They  pay  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  their  sport.  I  think  it  is  considered  that  a  Restigouche  Salmon 
Club  member  pays  something  like  $6,000  a  year  as  a  fee  to  become  a  salmon 
fisherman  on  that  river;  further,  they  spend  for  guardian  service,  they  guard  the 
river  all  through  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer;  the  investment  they  have 
on  that  river  is  tremendous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  am  not  a  salmon  fisherman  myself;  I  am  only  voicing 
my  opinion  of  a  New  Brunswicker.  I  understand  that  no  farmer  whose  land 
borders  on  the  Restigouche  River  can  fish  in  that  river. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  He  can,  provided  his  grant  was  issued  before  1886. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  When  I  heard  it  said  that  he  could  not  fish  on  the  river, 

I  said  that  I  could  not  believe  there  wras  any  river  in  Canada  where  a  farmer, 
whose  land  ran  down  to  it,  could  not  fish  in  it.  That  is  true  of  the  olid 
country,  where  all  the  fishing  is  owned  and  controlled  by  wealthy,  people,  but  I 
could  not  believe  that  it  would  apply  to  this  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  If  a  grant  runs  to  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  wras  issued 
before  1886,  he  controls  to  the  centre  of  the  river;  but  the  government,  I  think, 
cancelled  that  right  some  years  back  and  it  now  controls  to  the  centre  of  the 
river  on  any  Crown  land  and  back  to  what  they  call  high  water  mark,  something 
like  one  hundred  feet  beyond  shore. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Do  you  think  that  a  farmer  should  have  the  right  to  fish 
on  his  own  property? 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Well,  that  is  how  the  Restigouche -salmon  people  own  the 
water  in  the  Restigouche  river — because  every  farmer  that  owned  water  sold 
out  to  the  fishermen. 

The  Chairman  :  On  this  point  that  has  been  raised  about  the  expenditures 
of  these  people  in  New  Brunswick,  that  should  be  part  of  the  reported  expen¬ 
diture  of  tourists  in  Canada? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  I  have  always  thought  so,  senator. 

The  Chairman:  But  is  there  any  method  of  collecting  it? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  because  these  gentlemen  do  not  tell.  They  do  not  like 
to  admit  they  are  spending  that  much  money  on  a  sport  which  to  them  becomes 
a  very  expensive  hobby.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
more  in  summer,  I  think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  It  applies  to  fishing  in  the  Cascapedia  and  the  Bona- 
venture  and  other  rivers. 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  has  become  a  matter  of  discussion  at  some  of  our  tourist 
meetings  that  men  in  that  status  will  not  state  how  much  they  are  spending. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  They  do  not  like  to  admit  it  costs  $10,000  to  get  one 
salmon. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Part  of  the  Restigouche  rivers  is  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  right,  and  the  Matapedia  adjoining. 

The  Chairman:  Would  you  like  to  go  ahead  and  tell  us  something  about 
the  travel  branch? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Pretty  much  everybody  asks  about  what  the  possibilities 
are  for  1948.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  even  better  than  1947,  if  we  do  one  or 
two  things  in  Canada.  I  think  that  travel  on  this  continent  in  the  present  year 
is  going  to  be  more  selective  than  it  was  in  the  past.  I  think  now  the  travel 
people  are  in  what  we  call  a  buyers’  market,  and  the  price  is  going  to  be  a 
very  determining  factor  on  travel  in  Canada  this  year.  If  we  can  keep  our 
price  schedule  pretty  much  as  it  is  now  it  will  be  an  attraction  which  is  going 
to  count  materially  in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  to  everybody  who  is  in 
the  tourist  business  in  Canada.  If  we  raise  our  prices  beyond  what  Americans 
think  is  a  justifiable  level,  then  I  am  afraid  our  competition  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  keener  than  ever  before,  even  our  competition  in  Bermuda  and  Mexico, 
which  is  much  more  of  a  factor  in  our  tourist  trade  to-day  than  ever  before — • 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  I  do  not  think  you  need  worry  anything  about  Bermuda. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Well,  they  have  appropriated  more  money  for  advertising 
than  the  federal  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  I  was  down  there  a  week  ago,  and  I  stayed  three  days. 
That  was  long  enough. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  am  always  fearful  that  people 
with  the — 

Hon.  Air.  Davies:  What  was  the  matter? 

Hon.  Air.  Pirie:  A  quart  of  milk  in  Bermuda  will  cost  30  cents,  a  pound 
of  butter  $1.20,  a  pound  of  potatoes  8  cents,  and  everything  else  accordingly. 
Drop  into  a  store  and  you  pay  $22  for  a  little,  not  all-wool  jumper  sweater; 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  not  think  we  need  worry  very  much  about 
Bermuda. 

Air.  Dolan:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Senator  Pirie,  but  I  must  approach 
it  from  the  standpoint  that  Bermuda  is  putting  on  an  advertising  campaign 
and  they  will  induce  a  lot  of  people  to  come  down,  just  like  you.  They  may 
go  down  for  only  four  days,  but  you  and  other  gentlemen  were  potential  customers 
of  Canada.  They  do  not  know  about  Bermuda  as  you  do.  So  in  making  our 
plans  for  1948  we  must  of  necessity  look  at  the  advertising  promotion  program 
of  our  other  competitors. 

Hon.  Air.  Davies:  I  should  like  to  hear  about  the  advertising  promotion 

program. 

The  Chairman:  You  talk  about  the  possibilities,  of  greater  tourist  traffic 
this  year.  It  mostly  iomes  from  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  In  your  publicity  campaign  have  you  tried  to  remove  the 
impression  that  appears  to  exist  over  there,  that  the  restrictions  are  somewhat 
of  an  austere  character? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  not  in  our  advertising  campaign.  I  will  tell  you  why. 

The  Chairman:  But  in  the  first  place  do  you  admit  that  there  is  an 
opinion  of  that  kind  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think,  not  to  the  extent  we  think  it  does  exist  here  in  Canada. 
It  was  Senator  Murdock  who  said  that  most  of  the  discussions  with  regard  to 
our  regulations  and  dollar-saving  program  was  a  result  of  Canadians  complaining 
because  of  these  restrictions,  rather  than  the  United  States  citizens.  Only  the 
other  day  I  asked  our  consular  office  in  New  York  what  their  experience  had 
been  with  reference  to  the  number  of  people  coming  in  there  seeking  tourist 
information,  which  they  now  do.  Here  is  what  I  got  back  from  them:  “Tourist 
inquiries  are  increasing,  and  people  do  not  appear  to  be  concerned  about  crossing 
the  ‘heavily  defended’  frontier.  Not  many  of  them  are  aware  of  the  import 
restrictions,  let  alone  the  rumours  of  austerity.  In  this  respect  the  United 
States  indifference  to  Canadian  news  has  evidently  been  to  our  benefit.” 
I  have  been  in  the  United  States  myself  in  connection  with  my  duties  quite  a 
bit  in  the  last  month  or  so,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  that  summa¬ 
tion.  Strangely  enough,  we  in  Canada  are  discussing  these  regulations  with  a 
great  deal  more  vigour  and  complaint  than  our  friends  across  the  border. 
Buffalo  has  always  been  a  difficult  city  when  we  put  any  kind  of  restrictive 
measures  into  effect  in  Canada,  and  there  has  been  in  Buffalo  some  discussion 
here  and  there  about  the  government’s  dollar-saving  program;  but  gradually 
we  are  breaking  down  any  feeling  of  antipathy  towards  'Canada  in  that  respect. 
We  have  distributed  several  hundred  thousands  of  statements  in  the  United1 
States  to  automobile  clubs,  travel  organizations,  travel  agents,  hotel  organiza¬ 
tions,  newspapers,  travel  editors,  magazine  editors,  sports  editors,  and  the  like, 
until  today  the  impression,  I  think,  is  getting  pretty  well  abroad  in  the  United 
States  that  our  regulations  in  so  far  as  American  vistors  are  -concerned  do  not 
affect  them  any  more  today  than  they  did  last  year  or  the  year  before.  Most  of 
the  'complaints  and  most  of  the  discussions  have  been,  I  think,  by  our  own 
people,  because  the  restrictive  end  of  the  regulations,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
has  been  directed  wholly  and  solely  to  the  returning  Canadian  citizen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  tourist  traffic 
coming  to  Canada  last  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  estimate,  as  -close  as  they  can  make  it,  is  $240  million, 
Senator  Mackenzie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  is  your  estimate  as  far  as  you  can  make  it, 
for  the  current  year? 

Air.  Dolan:  I  would  like  to  see  it  increased  10  to  20  per  cent,  so  that  we 
can  get  over  $260  million.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can. 

Hon.  Air-.  AIackenzie:  What  is  the  basis  of  computation  of  the  value  of 
this  industry? 

Air.  Dolan:  Well,  Mr.  Marshall  went  into  that  at  some  length,  Senator 
Mackenzie,  and  as  I  am  an  ex-newspaper  man  who  does  not  know  much  about 
figures  I  leave  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  who  went  into  it  at  great  length. 
We  are  helping  him  to  get  some  figures.  For  example,  208,000  people  wrote  our 
Bureau  last  year.  We  took  a  segment  of  about  60,000  of  these  and  we  -wrote 
and  sent  them  a  form  of  questionnaire.  We  sent  what  we  call  a  followT-up 
questionnaire,  in  order  to  help  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  writh  some  more  detailed 
information,  and  asked  a  series  of  questions.  For  instance,  did  they  receive  the 
information  we  sent?  What  prompted  them  to  wrrite  to  us — wdiether  they  saw 
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one  of  our  advertisements,  or  did  they  get  the  idea  from  a  friend?  Then  we 
did  what  we  call  a  little  concealed  selling  and  asked  them  what  they  would  like 
to  come  to  Canada  for  this  year.  I  notice  here  that  the  first  party  that  answered 
is  a  man  from  Florida.  He  spent  $400,  and  said  everything  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman:  You  asked  them  the  question  what  they  spent? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Did  they  give  the  information  to  you? 

Mr.  Dolan:  As  a  rule.  There  is  one,  and  here  is  another  one,  the  amount 
he  spent  was  $400,  from  California;  and  there  is  another  one  that  does  not  give  it. 
The  next  is  “$300”,  the  next  “$200” — “$200”,  “$500  or  more”.  We  ask  them 
how  long  they  spent  and  how  they  travelled,  incidentally,  and  what  way  they 
came — by  car  or  train  or  bus,  and  where  they  went  to,  and  what  comment  they 
have  to  make  on  Canada.  Here  is  one,  for  instance:  “Does  the  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  still  permit  people  to  hunt  on  their  reservation,  and 
do  they  accommodate  sportsmen?”  Here  is  another  man.  He  does  not  tell  how 
much  he  spent.  He  asks  us  for  all  sorts  of  information.  We  are  going  to  break 
these  returns  down  and  give  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  Bureau  of 
Statistics  people  tell  me  that  a  60,000  sample  is  a  pretty  big  one.  We  are  trying 
to  help  them  get  more  accurate  figures. 

The  Chairman:  How  many  replies  did  you  get  from  the  60,000? 

Mr.  Dolan:  They  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  from  150  to  200  a  day  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  get  from  a  10  to  15  per  cent  reply.  We  feel  that  if  we  get 
that  large  a  return  we  are  doing  pretty  good.  That  is  a  fair  percentage  of 
return  on  questionnaires. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  If  you  could  send  them  self-stamped  envelopes  it  would 
improve  the  plan? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  but  it  would  be  mostly  American  stamps  needed  and  we 
have  never  been  able  to  buy  those  in  the  quantities  which  we  require. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  think  it  would  almost  pay  to  have  60,000  self-stamped 
envelopes. 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  is  a  matter  I  should  like  to  think  about,  Senator  Davies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  A  lot  of  people  will  send  in  a  report  if  they  do  not  have 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  a  stamp. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  true.  I  might  say  that  Americans  are  better  people 
for  replying  to  questionnaires  than  are  Canadians.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
information  we  receive  we  forward  it,  favourable  or  otherwise,  to  the  provinces 
concerned  so  that  they  nmy  study  what  they  can  do  to  improve  their  catering 
business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  understand  you  are  in  close  contact  with  the  provincial 
tourist  bureaus? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  season  do  the  provincial 
tourist  bureaus  try  to  contact  the  municipalities  and  suggest  that  our  various 
police  departments  turn  a  blind  eye  to  parking  and  other  minor  traffic  violations? 
We  are  continually  raising  trouble  in  our  newspaper  about  these  things  and  we 
have  got  it  now  pretty  well  to  where  the  tourists  merely  take  the  tickets  to 
-tjie  police  station  and  the  chief  thanks  them  for  doing  so.  That  is  the  practice 
being  followed  in  many  American  cities  and  towns.  Last  year  when  returning 
from  Atlantic  City  I  parked  my  car  a  little  over  the  line  in  Newburg,  N.Y. 
We  were  having  supper  in  a  restaurant  and  when  we  returned  we  found  a  ticket 
on  the  car.  The  police  station  was  not  far  away  so  I  took  the  ticket  in  myself. 
The  chief  thanked  me  for  bringing  it  in  and  said,  “We  just  want  to  let  you 
know  we  are  watching  these  things  but,  of  course,  there  will  be  no  charge”. 
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That  made  a  good  impression  on  me.  In  Ontario  we  have  too  many  smart 
policemen  who  constantly  put  tickets  on  American  cars,  forgetting  that  at  the 
very  moment  they  are  doing  so  these  tourists  may  be  spending  from  $25  to 
$50  in  a  store. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  point  up  because  they  are  now 
putting  out  tickets  to  this  effect:  You  have  violated  such  and  such  a  regulation, 
but  we  are  glad  to  have  you  visit  us.  Do  not  go  to  the  police  station.  I  think 
Windsor  is  doing  a  good  job  in  that  connection.  The  Canadian  Association 
of  Tourists  and  Publicity  Bureau  are  launching  for  the  third  consecutive  year 
a  tourist  week  in  Canada — various  radio  stations  and  publications  are  joining 
in  it— and  they  are  going  to  impress  upon  the  municipalities  the  importance  of 
the  tourist  business  to  them  and  the  need  of  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindliness 
towards  the  tourists  as  well  as  the  importance  of  improving  tourist  service. 
That  is  a  program  which  is  pretty  widespread. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Could  you  get  me  one  of  those  Windsor  cards? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  have  one  in  my  office.  I  am  speaking  from  memory  but  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  Windsor.  If  it  is  not  the  city  of  Windsor  it  is  at  least  a 
border  city  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  one.  Many  of  the  comments 
we  have  received  have  been  to  the  effect  that  our  Immigration  and  Customs 
Officials  have  been  very  courteous,  but  the  courteousness  of  our  policemen  is 
mentioned  even  more.  The  Americans  seem  to  like  the  treatment  accorded  them 
by  our  various  police  departments. 

Hon  Mr.  Pirie:  You  get  the  odd  policeman  or  Customs  official  who  does 
not  use  good  common  sense. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  I  think  some  effort  should  be  made  by  the  higher  Customs 
officials  to  visit  the  border  points  and,  unknown  to  the  men  there,  pick  out 
these  fellows  who  are  using  poor  judgment,  and  in  this  way  see  if  the  situation 
cannot  be  improved.  I  have  in  mind  an  official  on  the  border  port  in  my  part 
of  the  country  and  he  seems  to  take  a  great  delight  in  making  things  disagreeable 
for  everybody  who  goes  across  the  border.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
him  myself  but  I  have  had  numerous  complaints  by  people,  taxpayers  and 
citizens,  who  say  that  he  simply  seems  to  take  a  great  delight  in  delaying,  them 
and  asking  them  a  lot  of  silly  questions  and  so  on.  If  they  were  to  take  an 
official  like  that  and  put  him  on  a  border  port  where  only  two  or  three  cars 
pass  in  a  long  while  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Hon-  Mr.  Davies:  I  can  tell  you  that  it  costs  $10  to  go  through  a  stop 
street  in  Smiths  Falls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Mr.  Dolan,  a  few  moments  ago  you  spoke  about 
advertising? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  budget  you  have 
this  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  a  total  budget  of  $1,030,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  How  does  that  compare  to  the  budget  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Our  budget  for  last  year  was  $650,000.  We  are  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  advertising  outside  of  Canada.  We  feel  it  is  the  job  of 
the  provinces  to  do  any  interprovincial  advertising.  The  Federal  department  has 
to  spread  out  its  budget  pretty  thin  as  it  is- 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  I  hope  the  same  thing  does  not  happen  again  that  took 
place  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  asked  the  American  tourists  to  come  in  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  dollar,  and  shortly  after  they  got  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  bars  were  put  up  and  that  did  not  apply.  To  my 
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mind  that  was  a  black  eye  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  They  said,  “Come  on 
over  to  Canada  and  spend  your  money.  You  will  get  $1.10  value  for  every 
dollar  you  spend”.  The  next  thing  that  happened  the  Americans  woke  up  and 
found  that  that  did  not  apply. 

Mr.  Dolan:  At  the  time  we  issued  the  advertising  it  did  apply.  It  is 
one  of  those  unfortunate  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  How  is  the  advertising  handled,  through  a  central 
agency? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  Senator  Mackenzie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  In  what  magazines  do  you  advertise  in  the  United 
•  States? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  can  give  you  the  magazines  we  are  using  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  as  follows:  Holiday,  Collier’s,  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens,  the  New  Yorker,  the  American  Magazine,  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  National  Geographic,  and  the  outdoor  magazines  of  Field  &  Stream, 
Hunting  and,  Fishing,  Outdoor  Life,  and  Outdoors. 

The  Chairman:  You  mentioned  Holiday ? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Have  they  had  any  articles  on  Canada? 

Mr.  Dolan:  They  have.  I  am  now  in  communication  with  the  editqr, 
Mr.  Patrick,  because  they  have  not  done  the  kind  of  stories  I  should  like  to  see. 
I  have  asked  him  to  devote  an  entire  issue  to  Canada  and  to  have  the  stories 
of  our  recreational  resources  written  by  Canadians.  I  have  suggested  four 
Canadian  writers  to  him,  dividing  the  country  into  four  parts.  I  have  suggested 
a  writer  like  Bruce  Hutchinson,  who  knows  the  west;  Miss  Wurio  to  write  the 
Ontario  story,  a  Quebec  writer  who  knows  French  Canada,  and  Mr.  Frank  Doyle 
of  Halifax  to  write  about  Eastern  Canada.  They  are  considering  doing  that 
and  they  have  tolcl  me  they  have  written  articles  on  Quebec  from  time  to  time. 

Flon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Who  are  “they”? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Holiday  magazine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Why  is  Life  magazine  not  included? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Did  I  not  include  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  No. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Life  is  the  best  magazine  we  have  on  our  list.  I  do  not  think 
I  mentioned  Time  or  Life  or  Fortune.  I  notice  them  now  on  another  page  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  would  say  that  for  your  appropriation  you  are  getting; 
a  lot  of  publicity  in  those  high-priced  magazines.  It  must  be  very  costly. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Advertising  costs  are  nearly  50'  per  cent  greater  today  than 
they  were  before  the  war,  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  indication  of  the  rates 
in  American  publications  coming  down;  they  are  still  going  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Do  you  not  think  that  is  partly  because  the  magazines 
have  much  greater  circulations  now  than  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  quite  true,  Senator  Davies,  and  they  base  their  rates 
upon  circulation.  We  have  got  fine  co-operation  from  those  magazines,  and  in 
the  sports  magazines  too,  as  you  probably  know,  Senator  Pirie.  They  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job  for  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Yes.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  benefit  in  American 
dollars  Canada  expects  to  get  from  this  estimated  tourist  expenditure  of  $240 
million?  I  think  that  was  the  estimate  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

lion.  Mr.  Pirie:  How  much  of  that  does  Canada  expect  to  get  in  American 
dollars? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  American  expenditure  of  American  dollars,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Before  a  tourist  comes  over  to  Canada  he  can  go  into  a 
bank  in  the  United  States  and  get  a  premium  of  10  or  11  per  cent  by  converting 
bis  American  dollars  into  Canadian  money  right  there,  so  he  brings  Canadian 
money  across  the  border.  What  benefit  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  that  in  the 
long  run? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  am  told  by  the  Bank  of  Canada  officials  that  there  is  not 
enough  Canadian  money  in  the  United  States  to  make  that  a  very  big  factor 
in  the  total  returns. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Can  an  American  not  go  into  a  United  States  bank  and 
buy  a  draft  on  some  Canadian  bank  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  premium  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that,  sir.  I  would  rather  you 
asked  that  question  of  the  Bank  of  Canada.  I  hope  that  not  too  many  Americans 
know  about  that,  though. 

The  Chairman:  You  mentioned  that  you  use  magazines  and  sporting  papers 
as  media.  What  use  do  you  make  of  daily  papers? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  use  all  the  better-known  daily  newspapers  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco.  Last  year  we  used  eighty-five  newspapers  from  Boston  to 
California,  that  being  a  selected  list  which  we  have  known  over  a  period  of 
years  has  produced  the  best  results. 

May  I  say  here  that  I  have  read  the  latest  report  of  the  committee's 
proceedings  and  I  have  a  point  here  that  I  think  would  be  interesting.  There 
is  the  closest-  possible  co-operation  in  our  advertising  schedules  with  the  prov¬ 
inces  and  the  transportation  interests.  Many  weeks  ago  I  placed  before  them 
the  -media  which  we  propose  to  use  for  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau’s 
advertising,  and  the  provinces  and  transportation  interests  have  dovetailed  their 
advertising  in  such  a  way  that  now  there  will  not  be  any  repetition  of  Canadian 
advertisements  in  any  one  particular  magazine,  as-  has  been  the  case  in  years 
gone  by.  We  have  correlated  our  advertising  schedules  with  all  the  tourist 
agencies  throughout  Canada  for  the  first  time,  as  a  result  of  our  Dominion- 
Provincial  Tourist  Conference  which  was  held  last  year.  That  -conference  will 
be  an  annual  event. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Who  got  up  that  red  book  which  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Dolan:  These  are  just  proofs  that  I  brought  here  to  show  the  committee 
this  morning.  They  are  pasted  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Somebody  must  have  done  it. 

Air.  Dolan:  The  advertising  agency  did,  Coekfield-Bro-wn. 

Hon.  Air.  Bishop:  But  who  did  the  printing  for  the  advertising' agency? 
It  is  a  very  nice  job. 

Air.  Dolan:  They  are  engraver’s  proofs.  That  would  be  done  by  Rapid 
Grip  &  Batten. 

The  Chairman:  How  many  pamphlets  or  booklets  do  you  issue? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  issued  last  year  t-o  persons  who  wrote  in  1,708,000  publica¬ 
tions. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  Where  did  they  go  to? 

Air.  Dolan:  All  over  the  world,  Senator  Alackenzie.  It  is  really  amazing 
where  inquiries  -come  from;  we  get  them  from  practically  every  civilized  nation. 

The  Chairman:  In  one  of  those  questionnaires  I  see  you  make  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  publication  “From  Sea  to  Sea.” 

Air.  Dolan:  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  book  issued  by  the  Information 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs.  It  is  different  from  our  tourist 
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booklet,  and  deals  with  Canada’s  history,  constitutional  position,  government 
and  so  on.  We  thought  it  might  be  advisable  to  send  this  book  along  with 
our  own  booklet  to  people  who  write  in,  so  we  obtained  some  copies  from 
the  Information  Branch  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs. 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie:  Are  the  booklets  that  you  send  out  in  more 
than  one  language? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  sir.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  Senator  Mac¬ 
kenzie.  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  to  issue  the  booklet 
in  Spanish  and  maybe  Portuguese,  for  Latin  American  countries.  That  matter 
has  to  be  considered  very  shortly. 

The  Chairman:  When  a  person  writes  in  and  asks  for  some  literature, 
do  you  send  him  a  copy  of  all  the  literature  you  publish? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  different  pieces  of  literature  which  we  send  to 
different  types  of  inquirers.  We  have  got  that  down  pretty  well,  senator, 
after  all  those  years,  so  that  we  know  fairly  well  what  to  send  to  an  inquirer, 
from  the  kind  of  request  he  makes. 

The  Chairman:  Does  everyone  of  your  booklets  deal  with  the  Dominion 
as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Our  general  booklet  covers  the  whole  Dominion,  sir.  Then 
we  have  a  booklet  on  how  to  enter  Canada,  which  gives  information  about 
the  customs  and  immigration ;  and  we  have  a  booklet  on  sports  and  fishing; 
one  on  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman:  What  does  your  Trans-Canada  Highway  booklet  tell 
the  people? 

Mr.  Dolan:  About  the  mileage,  mostly.  It  is  surprising,  though,  how 
many  people  want  to  travel  it.  And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  every 
inquiry  which  comes  into  our  office  is  passed  on  to  the  provinces. 

The  Chairman:  May  I  interrupt  you  there,  before  you  go  into  that. 
What  help  would  it  be  to  the  development  of  the  American  tourist  traffic  if 
we  had  an  all-Canadian  hard-surface  highway? 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  would  be  of  considerable  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Tremendous. 

Mr.  Dolan:  If  we  had  an  all-weather  highway  from  coast  to  coast  through 
Canada,,  I  hesitate  to  estimate  how  much  money  it  would  bring  into  this 
country,  but  it  would  result  in  a  tremendous  increase  in  our  tourist  receipts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  It  would  be  worthwhile  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
increased  gasoline  taxes  alone. 

Mr.  Dolan:  A  Trans-Canada  all-weather  highway  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  to  the  tourist  industry  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  advocated  hard-surface  roads  particularly  leading 
to  our  national  parks.  Large  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  on  parks  such  as 
Prince  Albert,  Riding  Mountain  and  Jasper,  yet  no  hard-surface  roads  are 
provided  for  American  tourists  direct  to  those  parks. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  attendance  of  American 
tourists  in  our  national  parks  is  so  small,  is  that  we  have  no  arterial  highways 
leading  to  the  parks.  There  is  not  much  use  in  putting  a  good  highway 
through  a  park  if  there  is  not  a  good  highway  leading  to  the  park  itself,  because 
however  attractive  the  park  itself  may  be.  many  tourists  will  not  travel  over 
dusty  roads  to  reach  it. 

The  Chairman:  A  few  moments  ago  I  interrupted  you  when  you  were 
going  to  say  something  about  passing  on  inquiries  to  the  provinces. 
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Mr.  Dolan:  Every  inquiry  that  we  receive  is  passed  on  to  the  provinces 
and  the  transportation  interests,  and  in  each  case  we  state  what  the  inquirer 
is  interested  in.  Of  course,  we  also  give  the  inquirer  whatever  information 
we  have  as  well.  For  instance,  here  is  an  inquiry  from  a  man  in  Oxford, 
Michigan,  who  is  planning  a  fishing  trip  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  area, 
Ontario.  That  inquiry  will  be  passed  on  to  Ontario  and  to  the  transportation 
interests.  The  next  inquiry  here — I  may  say  I  have  not  gone  through  these 
before — is  about  hunting  in  Quebec  and  fishing  in  British  Columbia.  That 
will  be  passed  on  to  Quebec  and  the  British  Columbia  tourist  departments, 
so  this  man  will  be  an  extra  potential  visitor  for  them.  A  lot  of  people  do  not 
know  about  this  form  of  co-operation  between  the  Canadian  Government  Travel 
Bureau  and  the  provincial  and  transportation  interests. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  receive  many  complaints  from  tourists  about  their 
treatment  in  Canada  or  the  nature  of  accommodation  or  meals? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Not  very  many;  I  would  say  in  all  a  very  small  percentage, 
Senator.  The  biggest  complaint  is  about  our  highways,  because,  as  Mr.  Bunker 
said,  the  vast  amount  of  tourist  traffic  comes  on  rubber  wheels — perhaps  85  or 
90  per  cent;  those  people,  naturally,  complain  about  the  highways  which  are  not 
good.  The  motorist  is  our  biggest  complainer;  he  is  so  used  to  good  highways  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  have  driven  over  highways  in  certain  parts 
of  the  United  States  which  were  no  better  than  our  own,  but  in  the  main  their 
highway  system  is  better  than  ours. 

In  one  or  two  areas  we  have  had  some  complaints  about  guides  putting  their 
hand  out  for  tips,  and  more  or  less  suggesting  to  the  gentleman  or  lady  being 
shown  about  the  premises  that  they  should  tip  them  quite  liberally.  Complaints 
of  that  nature  have  been  received  only  on  rare  occasions.  We  have  also  had 
some  complaints  about  the  quality  of  our  meals.  The  needs  of  this  country  are, 
first  better  highways  and  second,  cuisine.  We  do  not  need  to  worry  to  much 
about  the  courtesy  of  our  officials  or  people.  I  think  a  pretty  good  job  is 
done  in  that  field,  though  in  some  instances  it  could  stand  improvement.  Fur¬ 
ther  we  do  require  more  accommodation  of  a  modern  type  than  we  have  today 
in  our  tourist  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  The  tourist  departments  in  the  individual  provinces  are  the 
ones  who  should  promote  better  accommodation  for  the  tourist, 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  right,  'Senator  Pirie.  I  think  that  is  being  done  now, 
because  many  of  the  provinces  are  putting  into  effect  legislation  making  neces¬ 
sary  improvements  for  sanitary  conditions,  and  they  are  weeding  out  the  poor 
type  of  accommodation  because  they  are  not  listing  them  in  their  tourist  booklet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  In  our  province  they  are  grading  them. 

Mr.  Dolan:  They  are  grading  them  in  various  provinces.  British  Columbia 
took  the  lead  in  that-  matter  and  passed  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation.  Strangely 
enough,  when  it  was  first  started — the  senators  will  forgive  me  this  injection — 
it  was  felt  that  it  was  not  a  politic  thing  to  do,  and  that  it  might  meet  objection 
from  some  of  the  people  in  the  business.  But  now  the  men  who  are  in  the  business 
of  catering  are  cheering  the  regulations  most  enthusiastically,  and  they  are  help¬ 
ing  all  governments  that  are  putting  them  into  effect.  The  good  men  in  the 
business  want  it  done,  and  the  others  realize  the  value  of  grading,  and  improve 
their  accommodation. 

The  Chairman:  When  you  get  complaints  from  tourists  do  you  send  them 
right  out? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  we  send  them  right  out.  If  it  is  to  the  C.P.R.,  the  C.N.R. 
or  some  provincial  authorities  they  get  it  without  delay;  and  we  ask  them  to 
immediately  take  the  matter  up  and  to  report  to  us.  I  have  had  good  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  that  connection. 
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The  Chairman:  I  see  one  item  in  these  comments  which  might  interest 
Senator  Mackenzie.  This  one  refers  to  British  Columbia — “just  love  all  of  it”. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  intend  to  make  some  of  those  comments  available  to  a  good 
writer.  They  represent  what  Americans  think  of  Canada.  True,  some  of  them 
are  very  amusing  and  others  could  not  be  used.  I  have  about  20,000  of  them, 
and  I  think  they  should  make  the  basis  for  a  good  story. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Dolan? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Senator  McDonald  asked  for  some  information  at  the  last 
meeting,  and  I  now  have  a  letter  from  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  covering 
that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings):  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  the  informa¬ 
tion  Mr.  Dolan  has  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Immediately  I  received  the  transcript  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
President  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  and  told  the  question  had  been  asked. 
In  his  letter  of  March  2  he  had  this  to  say: 

Present  plans  contemplate  the  same  service  for  the  summer  season 
of  1948  as  was  provided  in  1947.  The  service  will  open  the  end  of  May 
and  close  at  the  end  of  September,  with  three  round  trips  per  week  between 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Yarmouth,  N.S. 

Our  experience  last  summer  on  the  first  postwar  operation  between 
the  States  and  the  Maritimes  revealed  very  clearly  and  without  any  doubt 
whatever  that  there  was  not  sufficient  traffic  offering  to  approach  the 
■capacity  of  the  ship  that  was  operated,  and  had  two  ships  been  operated 
the  loss  would  have  been  too  severe  to  bear.  Passenger  rates  were 
increased  on  the  average  between  30  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1941  rates,  but  the  costs  of  operation  of  the  ship  increased  to  more 
than  300  per  cent  of  1941  costs.  The  cost  of  operation  will  be  much 
higher  this  year, — fuel  oil,  wages,  and  repairs,  alone  will  cause  a  very 
burdensome  increase. 

The  passenger-carrying  capacity  of  the  SS.  Yarmouth,  the  vessel  which 
was  operated  last  year  and  will  be  operated  this  year,  counting  the  number 
of  berths  in  staterooms  and  the  number  of  voyages  made,  was  about 
53,000  persons,  whereas  the  number  of  persons  carried  was  just  under 
36,000.  While  it  is  true  that  traffic  never  accommodates  itself  to  facilities 
in  a  manner  which  permits  maximum  capacity  to  be  used  throughout  a 
season,  nevertheless  it  is  likewise  true  that  considerably  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  available  capacity  can  be  used  effectively  if  traffic  offers. 

Comments  were  going  around  last  year  about  people  not  being  able 
to  get  on  the  ship,  and  so  far  as  possible  these  were  run  down  to  get  at  the 
truth  and  the  basis  of  such  comments  and  rumors.  Every  time  we  could 
find  out  what  actually  happened,  either  the  passenger  had  picked  a 
particular  day  which  he  would  not  change,  or  could  not  get  exactly  the 
kind  of  accommodation  he  wished  on  that  day.  Many  passengers  insist 
on  only  minimum  priced  accommodations,  many  others  insist  upon  the  best 
accommodations,  and  it  is.  true  that  such  demands  cannot  be  accommodated 
on  every  sailing  of  the  ship,  any  more  than  they  can  be  on  the  average 
train  that  pulls  out  of  a  station. 

We  expected  considerably  greater  travel  demand  on  the  Boston- 
Yarmouth  Line  than  we  experienced,  and  knew  in  advance  that  the  one 
ship  had  capacity  to  accommodate  the  greater  demand  which  we  estimated 
would  develop. 

With  our  traffic  and  operating  cost  experience  of  last  summer  as  our 
guide  it  is  obvious  that  an  additional  ship  could  not  possibly  be  put  into 
the  service  without  disastrous  results.  This  is  true  whether  the  ships  were 
under  either  the  American  or  Canadian  flag,  and  if  such  amplified  service 
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is  to  be  operated  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  government  subsidization  in  a 
very  large  amount — some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  season. 
There  is  no  basis  in  law  for  any  such  subsidization  by  the  American 
Government. 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Boston-Saint  John  Line,  I  see 
no  possibility  of  placing  a  ship  in  that  service  under  present  conditions. 
Comparing  pre-war  traffic  with  the  traffic  we  experienced  last  summer 
on  the  Boston- Yarmouth  Line,  anxl  using  this  as  a  basis  for  pre-war  and 
anticipated  post-war  traffic  volume  on  the  Boston-Saint  John  Line  reveals 
at  once  the  impossibility  of  revenues  even  approaching  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  same  is  true,  but  to  a  more  discouraging  degree,  with  respect 
to  the  New  York-Yarmouth  service  which  operated  in  some  years  pre-war 
for  a  short  summer  season. 

I  regret  that  the  economics  of  this  situation  do  not  permit  me  to  give 
you  a  more  optimistic  report,  but  feel  that  I  cannot  do  less,  than  state  to 
you  the  truth  about  it.  Should  you  desire  any  further  or  more  detailed 
information  for  use  in  your  presentation  to  your  Tourist  Committee 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  my  best  to  provide  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  B.  SHARP, 

President. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  They  are  putting  on  the  Yarmouth  boat  from  May  until 
September? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  Senator  Bishop, 

Mr.  McDonald  (Kings) :  There  is  no  hope  of  a  service  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Dolan:  There  is  no  hope  there;  and  no  hope  for  the  Boston-Saint  John 
service.  I  thought  that  was  the  information  you  required. 

Mr.  McDonald  {Kings) :  Yes,  that  is.  I  was  hoping  we  could  get  a  second 
boat  on,  because  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  could  not  get  accommodation 
and  became  discouraged,  with  the  result  that  they  never  got  into  Nova  Scotia. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Tourist  Department  at  Halifax,  as  well  as  yourself,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  all  these  people  in,  especially  now  when  we  need  American 
dollars  so  badly.  I  was  also  in  the  hope  that  a  second  boat  could  be  put  on 
not  only  for  the  tourist  season — and  I  speak  now  of  a;  smaller  boat,  cargo 
carrying  capacity,  which  would  perhaps  handle  a  hundred  passengers — for  the 
year  round.  I  think  that  the  government  would  have  to  give  some  support  to 
that  service.  It  would  be  of  great  help  to  our  farmers  and  our  fishermen  to  be 
assured  they  would  get  regular  transportation  for  their  products  to  the  market. 
I  believe  that  since  the  change  has  taken  place  in  the  fruit  industry  in  the 
Cornwallis-Annapolis  Valley  that  it  is  more  important  that  we  try  to  develop 
a  New  England  market  for  our  agricultural  as  well  as  our  fish  products.  The 
C.V.R,  and  the  C.N.R.  could  carry  cold  storage  cars  and  the  boats  could  also 
carry  cold  storage;  in  that  way  we  could  market  not  only  our  small  fruits  and 
some  of  our  vegetables,  but  possibly  some  dairy  products. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  There  is  no  private  service  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings):  No,  except  for  the  lobster  pack,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Some  of  the  Yarmouth  boats  carry  lobsters  and  fish. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings):  While  the  service  operates  from  May  to 
September. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Well,  this  is  an  American  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings):  The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines. 
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Mr.  Dolan:  The  head  office  is  at  Boston. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings):  If  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  is  not 
interested,  I  think  possibly  there  is  a  company  which  is  interested  in  putting  a 
steamship  on  there,  but  it  would  have  to  have  some  government  support,  as 
suggested  in  that  letter  from  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company,  but  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  our  people  down  there  to  have  regular  transportation  between 
Yarmouth  and  Boston.  It  might  be,  if  we  could  get  a  regular  boat  on  there, 
and  if  there  was  freight  enough  offering  to  Saint  John,  they  could  go  from  Boston 
to  Yarmouth,  Yarmouth  to  Saint  John  and  back  to  Boston.  I  do  not  know  of 
course  whether  there  would  be  sufficient  freight  offering  to  Saint  John  to  make 
that  worth  while  or  not. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  want  any  further  enlightenment  from  Mr.  Dolan 
on  the  activities  of  his  Bureau?  Are  there  any  other  questions  you  would  like 
to  ask  him?  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you,  gentlemen,  and  we  thank  you 
very  much. 

Now,  I  have  some  reports  which  I  want  to  submit  before  you  go.  We  have 
not  yet  passed  a  motion  for  the  publication  of  the-proceedings  of  the  committee, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  receive  inquiries.  I  know  of  one  the  other  day,  who 
telephoned  the  Ontario  Tourist  Bureau  and  wanted  to  get  some  copies  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  taken.  We  have  a  formal  motion:  “That  on  motion 
it  was  resolved  to  report  recommending  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  printing 
of  600  copies  in  English  and  200  in  French  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
committee,  and  that  rule  100  be  suspended  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  said 
printing.”  That  is  the  motion  we  have  to  pass  here.  As  to  the  committee’s 
report,  I  would  present  this  to  the  house  today:  “Your  committee  recommend 
that  it  be  authorized  to  print  600  copies  in  English  and  200  copies  in  French 
of  its  proceedings,  and  that  rule  100  be  suspended  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
said  printing.”  Is  the  committee  agreeable  that  that  course  be  followed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  I  so  move. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (Kings):  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Monday,  21st  March,  1949. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  11  a.m. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators:  Buchanan — Chairman,  Bishop,  Crerar, 
McDonald,  McKeen,  Roebuck  and  Ross — 7. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Order  of  Reference 
of  17th  March,  1949,  authorizing  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  promoting  tourist 
travel  in  Canada. 

The  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Director,  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  Department  of 
Reconstruction  and  Supply,  was  present  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  would  be 
heard  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Roy  A.  Gibson,  Director,  Lands  and  Development  Services,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  and  Resources,  was  heard  with  respect  to  the  program  for 
improvement  of  the  roads,  camps  and  other  services  in  the  National  Parks  of 
Canada,  and  was  questioned. 

Mr.  Gibson  presented  to  the  Committee  a  brief  on  The  National  Parks  of 
Canada  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Tourist  Industry,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  record.  (See  Appendix  "A”) . 

Dr.  Harrison  Flint  Lewis,  Chief,  Dominion  Wildlife  Service,  Lands  and 
Development  Services  Branch,  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  was  heard 
with  respect  to  the  conservation  of  wildlife  in  the  National  Parks  of  Canada, 
and  was  questioned. 

Mr.  James  Smart,  Controller,  National  Parks  Service,  Department  of 
Mines  and  Resources,  was  heard  with  respect  to  the  development  of  Fundy 
National  Park  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  questioned. 

It  was  resolved  to  report  recommending  that  authority  be  granted  for  the 
printing  of  800  copies  in  English  and  200  copies  in  French  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee,  and  that  Rule  100  be  suspended  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  said  printing. 

At  12.45  p.m.,  the  Committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
Attest. 


H.  ARMSTRONG, 
Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

The  Senate 

Ottawa,  Monday,  March  21,  1949. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic,  which  was  authorized  to 
inquire  into  the  tourist  business,  met  this  day  at  11  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  you  will  recall  that  when  we  met  last  week 
Senator  McDonald  suggested  that  today  we  take  up  a  matter  which  he  brought 
to  our  attention.  Later  on,  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will 
want  to  explain  or  not,  Senator  McDonald  found  that  it  would  not  be  convenient 
to  take  up  that  matter  this  morning.  A  number  of  witnesses  are  present,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Dolan,  the  Director  of  the  Travel  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Director 
of  the  Lands  and  Development  Services  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Resources,  as  well  as  a  number  of  officials  from  the  Parks  Service.  What  order 
does  the  committee  wish  to  follow  with  these  witnesses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Use  your  own  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  I  understand  that  Mr.  Dolan  came  here  expecting  that 
the  steamship  question  would  be  discussed. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Dolan,  have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  us? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  told  Senator  Bishop,  I  thought  the 
matter  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  was  to  be  taken  up  this  morning, 
and  I  came  prepared  to  discuss  that  matter  only. 

The  Chairman:  But  have  you  material  on  the  operations  of  the  Travel 
Bureau? 

Mr.  Dolan:  At  the  office,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  not  with  me. 

The  Chairman:  That  being  the  case,  we  had  perhaps  better  delay  hearing 
Mr.  Dolan.  I  do  not  know  whether  Senator  McDonald  would  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Dolan  any  questions  about  the  steamship  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  to  delay  that  matter 
until  our  next  meeting,  when  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  get  more  information 
than  we  could  get  today. 

The  Chairman:  Then  if  Mr.  Dolan  has  no  material  on  the  operations  of 
the  Travel  Bureau,  we  had  perhaps  better  postpone  hearing  from  him. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  could  get  that  information  in  a  short  time  from  my  office,  if 
you  wanted  it  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  If  we  are  going  to  hear  Mr.  Dolan  at  a  later  meeting, 
why  not  excuse  him  this  morning  and  take  all  his  evidence  at  the  one  time? 

The  Chairman:  Very  well.  Then  we  will  release  Mr.  Dolan  and  call  Mr. 
Gibson. 

Mr.  Roy  A.  Gibson,  Director,  Lands  and  Development  Services,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  and  Resources:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual  I  have  prepared  a  brief, 
and  I  thought  that  to  conserve  time  I  could  leave  this  with  the  committee  and 
make  a  general  statement. 

The  Chairman:  Copies  of  your  brief  have  been  distributed  to  members  of 
the  committee,  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Gibson:  During  the  past  year  the  attendance  at  the  National  Parks 
was  the  largest  on  record.  We  made  more  improvements  in  the  parks  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  the  parks  have  been  in  operation.  Figures  are  given 
in  the  brief  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  mention  them  now.  The  principal 
improvement  is  to  the  roads.  We  are  setting  the  roads  up  for  hard  surfacing 
and  doing  this  by  the  contract  method.  In  years  gone  by  we  did  our  work  by 
day  labour,  but  for  a  number  of  reasons  that  was  not  feasible  in  the  past  year. 
Contractors  had  the  equipment,  there  was  a  desire  to  conserve  American  dollars, 
we  were  not  in  a  position  to  purchase  equipment  and  we  could  not  recruit  the 
skilled  staff  to  operate  it.  By  engaging  contractors  on  a  cost-plus  fixed-fee  basis 
we  have  made  substantial  progress  and  we  intend  to  continue  by  that  method 
this  year. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  we  experienced  with  our  program  last  year  was 
that  it  had  been  so  long  since  we  had  made  any  major  improvements  to  our 
highways  that  people  who  use  the  roads  took  a  long  time  to  realize  that  they 
would  not  be  as  convenient  for  travel  while  the  improvements  were  in  progress. 
However,  our  visitors  from  a  distance  accepted  the  situation  quite  philosophi¬ 
cally,  realizing  that  to  get  good  hard-surfaced  roads  there  will  be  a  time  when 
these  roads  are  difficult  to  travel  over.  We  learned  a  lesson  last  year  about 
handling  traffic  on  the  roads.  We  found  that  it  promotes  better  understanding 
of  the  situation  to  have  a  man  right  on  the  job  handling  traffic,  and  also  to 
make  sure  that  nobody  gets  bogged  down  because  of  the  temporary  state  of  the 
roads. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Dolan  the  comments  of  all  the  travelers  visit¬ 
ing  the  national  parks  last  year.  We  find  the  people  are  generally  very  pleased, 
but  the  road  difficulty  has  been  the  chief  concern;  that  is  the  reason  I  mention 
it  at  this  time.  We  plan  this  year  to  build  a  little  more  road  than  we  did  last 
year,  and  there  will  also  be  improvements  to  the  camp  grounds  which  look  after 
the  overflow.  One  of  our  troubles  in  the  parks  is  the  lack  of  accommodation. 
It  is  a  two  and  a  half  months’  proposition  in  a  great  many  of  the  parks,  and  the 
people  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  to  build  accommodation  as  rapidly  as 
the  need  arises;  consequently,  the  improvement  of  our  camp-grounds  provides 
excellent  additional  facilities  for  travelers.  The  overflow  goes  to  the  camp¬ 
grounds  where  visitors  accommodate  themselves  comfortably  and  at  very  little 
expense. 

The  facilities  for  recreation  are  being  improved.  We  are  providing  a 
recreational  centre  in  Jasper,  where  there  has  been  very  little  opportunity  for 
recreation  in  the  past.  Bowling  greens  are  being  put  in  to  take  care  of  some 
of  the  patrons  who  are  getting  older  and  for  whom  the  golf  course  is  a  little 
strain  on  the  heart. 

We  have  receibed  great  benefits  from  the  advertising  of  the  Canadian 
Travel  Bureau.  That  includes  a  great  many  views  of  the  park,  and  assisted 
greatly  in  the  attraction  of  travelers  from  the  United  States.  The  facilities  for 
recreation  in  the  winter  are  being  improved,  and  in  some  places,  such  as  Banff 
and  Revelstoke,  the  tourist  season  is  being  lengthened  by  these  winter  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  The  attractions  in  the  park  are  as  great  as  ever.  The  forests 
have  been  protected  adequately.  Fortunately,  we  have  had  good  seasons,  there 
has  been  plenty  of  rain  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  hazard  is  usually 
greatest.  In  some  instances  this  is  a  little  hard  on  tourists,  but  it  does  make 
the  protection  of  the  forests  simpler. 

The  game  is  very  abundant;  in  fact,  we  have  been  able  to  supply  provincial 
government  areas  with  surplus  game  from  our  national  parks.  The  game  in 
the  parks  is  managed  under  the  most  modern  methods;  we  conduct  scientific 
investigations  and  act  on  the  recommendation  of  scientists. 
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I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  Smart,  our  controller  of  National  Parks  Service, 
and  Dr.  Lewis,  head  of  the  Dominion  Wildlife  Service.  If  there  are  questions 
anyone  would  like  to  ask  about  our  work,  we  should  indeed  be  glad  to  answer 
them. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gibson,  what  is  the  system  of  registration  in  the 
western  parks?  Does  every  person  who  goes  into  the  park  take  out  a  licence 
in  some  form? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Right. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  all  right  for  the  person  who  enters  the  park  only 
once  during  the  season,  but  what  happens  if  a  man  re-enters  the  park?  Does  he 
register  the  second  time? 

Mr.  Gibson  :  He  would  not  actually  take  out  another  licence,  but  they  would 
register  him  coming  through ;  that  is  done  in  order  to  know  the  number  of  visit¬ 
ors  coming  in. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  no  duplication  in  the  registration,  as  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Gibson:  No,  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Gibson,  about  the  roads.  When 
you  spoke  of  roads  you  referred  to  those  in  the  parks. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  What  about  the  roads  entering  the  park?  Have  you  proper 
roads  going  into  most  of  the  parks?  For  instance,  have  you  any  hard-surfaced 
highways?  Of  course  you  have  into  Banff  from  Calgary,  but  what  about  the 
other  parks? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  last  year  was  probably  the  worst 
year  for  the  approach  roads  to  the  park.  The  roads  in  southern  Alberta  were 
in  terrible  condition.  There  again  we  must  be  generous  with  the  provincial 
authorities,  as  we  expect  them  to  be  generous  with  us.  The  roads  were  then  under 
reconstruction  and  there  was  ample  evidence  that  they  intend  to  improve  these 
roads.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  parks  organization  is  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  improving  the  roads  that  go  from  the  international  boundary  to  the 
park.  Other  people  stress  the  trans-Canada  highway.  We  believe  from  what 
we  have  seen  that  the  provinces  are  improving  these  access  roads.  I  take  it  that 
is  the  reason  they  urged  the  Dominion  to  do  more  in  the  field  of  trans-Canada 
highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  I  note  from  your  brief  that  a  chairlift  was  built  by  a 
private  club  at  Banff  Park.  Was  any  assistance  given  to  the  enterprise  by  your 
department? 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  actually  collect  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  on  the  enter¬ 
prise;  we  do  not  give  any  financial  assistance. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  You  arrange  a  lease  for  the  area  over  which  the  chair 
goes? 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  right,  and  the  commissionaire  contributes  a  certain 
amount.  It  is  not  a  large  amount,  but  as  business  gets  good — 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  It  is  on  a  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  proposed  that  the  trans-Canada  highway  will  go  through 
the  Banff  National  Park?  What  about  heavy  traffic  of  buses  and  trucks  going 
through  the  park? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  our  roads  wide 
enough  to  be  safe  for  the  operation  of  big  trucks  at  the  time  people  are  there  in 
the  tourist  season,  and  consequently  we  have  refused  to  give  them  the  right  to 
operate  through  the  park.  Of  course  they  may  come  into  the  park  with  supplies 
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for  people  who  are  there,  but  they  cannot  use  the  park  as  a  through  highway. 
Nothing  would  please  us  better  than  to  have  the  park  roads  wide  enough  so  that 
all  sorts  of  traffic  could  go  through.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  because,  as 
you  know,  park  roads  are  very  winding,  and  you  can  do  nothing  about  it;  it  is 
not  like  the  prairie  where  mile  after  mile  is  straight.  These  park  roads  wind 
through  valleys,  and  are  not  wide  enough  to  be  safe  for  the  big  freight-hauling 
trucks. 

The  Chairman:  You  do  not  object  to  the  traffic  provided  the  roads  are  wide 
enough  and  safe  enough  for  its  operation? 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  so.  We  would  not  like  to  encourage  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  one  cannot  sit  astride  the  trans-Canada  highway  and  make  a  bottleneck 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  I  take  it  that  if  the  trans-Canada  highway  builds  through 
the  park  it  will  be  wide  enough  for  trucks? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Certainly. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  It  would  not  be  narrowed  down  in  one  spot;  that  is,  if  it 
goes  through  the  park,  it  will  be  the  same  width  as  anywhere  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  In  that  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  only  a  question 
of  the  width  of  the  road  in  parks,  but  the  strength  of  the  road.  If  we  make  it 
unlimited  as  to  the  weight  of  trucks  that  may  go  through,  then  we  have  to  com¬ 
pletely  revise  the  standards  on  which  roads  in  the  parks  have  been  built  in  the 
past.  It  is  the  business  of  the  provinces  to  build  the  ordinary  roads;  inside  the 
parks  the  Parks  Administration  and,  through  them,  the  federal  government  are 
responsible.  But  if  you  take  Banff  National  Park  as  an  illustration,  as  I  recall, 
we  would  have  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park  to  the  western  boundary 
of  Yoho  Park  down  beyond  Field. 

Mr.  Gibson  :  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  What  distance  would  that  be?  Fifty  miles? 

Mr.  Gibson:  About  eighty-five  miles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  About  eighty -five  miles  of  road  that  we  would  have,  taking 
Banff  National  Park  as  an  illustration,  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Yoho  Park.  I  repeat  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
road  that  will  carry  ten-ton  trucks,  then  not  only  will  we  'have  to  have  a  wider 
road  but  we  will  have  to  have  a  much  heavier  traffic  road;  and  we  get  no  revenue 
from  it,  I  believe.  Do  we  get  revenue  from  the  gasoline  taxes  in  the  park? 

Mr.  Gibson:  No,  we  do  not.  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  That  goes  to  the  province? 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  goes  to  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  The  gasoline  tax  on  gasoline  sold  in  the  park  goes  to  the 
province.  The  licence  fees  for  the  trucks  and  the  cars  go  to  the  province.  So  that 
for  this  particular  service  that  we  might  render  to  trucks  going  through  the  park 
we  get  no  revenue  except  a  share  of  the  licences  for  loca^  vehicles  in  Alberta 
parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  The  same  thing  is  true  if  the  Dominion  government 
contribute  anything  to  the  park  highways  through  there ;  the  gasoline  is  not  sold 
by  the  government;  the  province  keeps  the  revenue  just  the  same.  So  I  take  it 
that  in  the  parks  the  only  change  would  'be  on  that  road  which  would  be  the 
main  highway,  that  they  would  not  need  the  right  to  go  on  these  side  roads. 

Mr.  Gibson:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  Certainly  as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  road  is  con¬ 
cerned,  if  they  build  this  Canadian  highway  they  must  have  it  strong  enough 
in  all  its  parte. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeen  :  And  the  mere  tact  that  it  goes  through  the  park  won’t 
make  any  difference  to  the  traffic.  The  only  thing  I  see  as  regards  trucks  is  that 
you  may  'have  to  have  some  safeguards  because  in  the  parks  you  might  have  some 
game  straying  on  the  highway;  and  there  are  the  playgrounds  also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  Yellowstone  National  Park  they  have  warning  signs  about  game 
coming  out  on  the  road  and  causing  congestion  all  the  time: 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  Parks  Administration 
should  be  asked  to  stand  the  expense  of  building  a  road  for  purely  federal 
purposes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  They  would  not  expect  the  Parks  Administration  to 
build  the  Trans-'Canada  highway  through  the  parks,  would  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  The  Parks  Administration? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Of  course.  The  federal  government  would  have  to  pay 
it,  through  the  Parks  Administration. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  It  might  be  done  through  them,  but  if  they  did  it 
through  them  they  would  give  them  an  extra  grant,  I  suppose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  don’t  know.  It  is  an  interesting  question.  Personally  I 
would  like  to  see  the  roads  through  the  parks  improved,  hard-surfaced,  and  get 
away  from  the  dust  and  gravel  nuisance.  But  that  is  not  for  the  purposes  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  transportation  of  freight  through  the  parks,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  people  to  visit  the  parks  and  enjoy  them. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Trans-Canada  highway  goes  through 
Banff  and  Yoho  National  Parks  the  Parks  Administration  will  retain  the  control 
of  traffic  in  the  park  areas,  and  will  impose  whatever  speed  limits  or  other  safe¬ 
guards  are  necessary. 

The  Chairman:  Well,  could  you  prevent  certain  types  of  traffic  going 
through  the  park? 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  would  not  be  our  idea,  but  they  would  have  to  travel 
under  safe  conditions.  If  there  were  parts  of  a  park  where  they  should  travel 
slowly  we  would  have  to  indicate  them. 

The  Chairman  :  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  that  I  understand  the 
decision  has  actually  been  reached  that  the  Trans-Canada  highway  is  to  go 
through  Banff  National  Park,  over  the  road  to  Revelstoke,  and  that  the  British 
Columbia  government  has  agreed  to  that;  and  I  understand  the  'Compromise  in 
Alberta  is  for  that  highway.  That  is  the  reason  I  brought  up  the  question  as  to 
the  movement  of  heavy  traffic  on  that  highway  through  one  of  our  principal 
parks,  for  which  we  would  certainly  require  a  great  improvement  in  roads,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  menace  to  the  tourist  business  in  the  park.  That  is  my  own 
view. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  as  I  have  explained,  we  have  prevented  the  travel  of 
trucks  through  the  national  parks  because  we  did  not  think  that  the  road  was 
safe  for  that  traffic;  that  is,  safe  not  only  for  the  trucks  but  safe  for  the  other 
people  who  would  be  travelling  over  the  road.  There  have  been  surveys  made  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  road  that  should  be  built  to  make  it  reasonably 
safe  for  that  kind  of  traffic.  Some  of  those  surveys  indicate  that  if  it  was  a 
four-lane  highway,  and  at  places  a  double  highway,  it  would  be  very  expensive; 
but  that  'has  got  to  be  faced  in  connection  with  this  new  Trans-Canada  highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  Would  the  most  direct  route  take  you  through  the 
national  park,  through  the  seventy  miles  that  you  spoke  of  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  has  been  discussed  by  the 
provincial  representatives  with  the  authorities  here,  and  certain  news  releases 
have  been  given  out  indicating  that  the  planned  route  of  the  road  is  by  way 
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of  Calgary,  Banff,  Field,  and  out  that  way.  We  have  received  no  official 
notification  of  that  in  the  department.  All  we  have  done  so  far  is  to  say  that  if 
the  road  is  going  through  the  park  we  want  to  know  about  it  in  plenty  of  time 
so  that  we  can  say  something  about  the  conditions  under  which  the  road  should 
go  through  the  park. 

The  Chairman:  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  three  proposals  for  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway.  One,  through  Edmonton,  the  Yellowhead  Pass,  down  to— 
what?  Kamloops?  And  another  is  the  southern  route,  from  Medicine  Hat  to 
Lethbridge,  the  Crowsnest  Pass,  East  Kootenay  and  West  Kootenay;  and  as 
I  say,  an  announcement  has  been  made — I  think  it  is  official,  but  we  will  say 
anyway  that  it  is  semi-official — that  there  be  a  compromise  by  going  through 
the  Banff  National  Park  through  what  they  call  the  central  route.  That  is  the 
reason  I  bring  up  this  question  of  heavy  traffic  going  for  many,  many  miles 
through  our  park  areas.  Not  only  do  I  consider  it  a  menace  by  reason  of  the 
heavy  traffic  itself,  but  also  there  is  the  expense  of  putting  these  roads  into 
shape  to  carry  that  heavy  traffic;  while  on  the  other  routes  proposed  they  serve 
the  existing  communities,  a  lot  of  that  traffic  goes  through  there  anyway,  and 
in  time  there  will  be  hard-surfaced  roads,  and  they  are  the  most  suitable  to 
carry  that  kind  of  traffic.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  this  through  heavy  traffic 
going  through  one  of  our  finest  park  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  I  think  probably  the  purpose  of  Senator  McDonald’s 
question  was  one  which  I  have  been  thinking  about:  is  there  a  route  from  the 
point  of  entry  to  the  point  of  exit  of  the  park  that  will  be  shorter  than  the 
eighty-five  miles,  that  would  be  a  direct  route  through  there,  such  as  you  would 
have  for  a  through  highway,  rather  than  one  you  would  have  for  a  park  highway, 
where  you  would  want  to  see  the  scenic  attractions? 

Mr.  Gibson:  This  is  the  most  scenic  route. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  And  that  is  the  shortest  route? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes,  that  is  the  best  route.  It  is  the  only  route  that  could 
be  provided  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  That  is,  if  you  go  through  the  park. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes,  through  Banff  and  out  through  Yoho  Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  Mr.  Gibson,  can  you  tell  us  about  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains?  There  is  a  main  road  leading  down  from  there,  is  there  not?  Do  they 
have  any  trouble  in  properly  safeguarding  the  park’s  interests? 

Mr.  Gibson:  From  conversations  that  we  have  had  with  the  Americans 
about  road  building  I  know  that  this  is  one  of  their  headaches,  just  as  it  is  one 
of  ours.  In  dealing  with  park  areas  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  welfare 
of  the  Dominion  must  be  conserved  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  tourist  industry 
and  of  those  who  wish  to  make  their  holidays  in  the  parks.  It  has  been  our 
attitude  latterly  to  try  to  prevent  park  interests  from  conflicting  unduly  with 
other  legitimate  interests.'  It  is  not  that  we  want  commercial  activities  to 
invade  the  parks,  far  from  it,  but  for  instance  where  the  park  sits  on  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  we  cannot  very  well  say  that  we  will  not  allow  the  highway 
to  come  through  the  park.  The  building  of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  through 
Banff  Park  and  Yoho  Park  will  no  doubt  bring  certain  problems  into  those  parks 
that  otherwise  wrould  not  arise.  At  the  same  time  it  will  probably  help  to  move 
some  types  of  the  products  of  our  country  more  easily. 

Arguments  have  been  advanced  that  the  policy  we  pursue  at  present 
because  of  the  necessity  for  safety  is  actually  operating  against  certain  industries 
that  have  been  established  in  our  country,  not  only  in  Alberta  but  in  British 
Columbia.  It  is  said  that  we  should  take  a  tolerant  view.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  build  the  road  wide  enough 
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or,  as  Senator  Crerar  says,  to  specifications  that  would  guarantee  safety.  It  is 
going  to  be  an  expensive  business  to  build  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  to  safe 
specifications  through  Banff  and  Yoho  Parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  What  about  Highway  10  going  through  Biding  Moun¬ 
tain  Park?  I  would  take  it  that  that  is  going  to  be  a  main  highway. 

Mr.  Gibson  :  A  main  highway,  yes,  sir.  It  is  not  as  difficult  building  a  road 
in  Riding  Mountain  Park  as  it  is  in  Banff  and  Yoho  Parks,  although  it  is  difficult 
enough.  We  are  trying  to  build  that  road  so  that  it  will  be  safe  for  the  traffic 
that  will  use  it.  Fortunately  there  is  not  so  much  trucking  through  there  as  there 
is  bus  traffic,  and  the  bus  people  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  safe 
operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  Who  is  paying  for  that? 

Mr.  Gibson:  At  the  park  gateway  they  pay  a  fee. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  But  I  mean,  who  is  paying  for  the  road,  the  Dominion 
or  the  province? 

Mr.  Gibson:  The  Dominion  Government. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  There  will  be  a  realignment  of  the  present  road 
through  the  park? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  it  follows  pretty  much  the  original  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  But  there  are  deviations  in  some  places? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  know  whether  commercial  traffic  is  allowed 
through  Yellowstone  Park? 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  am  not  familiar  with  their  traffic  problem,  Air.  Chairman. 
Of  course,  the  individual  states  have  a  say  in  the  regulation  of  motor  traffic. 
Each  state  can  charge  its  own  rates  for  travel. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  I  went  through  there  last  year.  The  big  buses  go 
through  there  but  I  could  not  say  whether  the  freight  buses  do.  As  Mr.  Gibson 
says,  the  individual  states  can  make  their  own  charges.  I  know  that  one  of  the 
states,  either  Virginia  or  one  of  the  Carolinas,  passed  a  bill  which  put  a  tax  of 
5  per  cent  on  the  pay-load,  and  they  charge  on  the  basis  of  the  mileage  through 
the  state.  For  example,  freight  originating  in  San  Francisco  and  going  through 
to  Washington  would  pass  through  there  and  the  buses  are  required  to  stop  and 
have  their  invoices  checked.  Then  a  charge  is  made  on  the  percentage  basis; 
that  is  the  state  takes  its  percentage  of  the  amount  collected  by  the  trucker,  the 
state’s  tax  being  computed  on  the  number  of  miles  that  the  truck  runs  through  the 
state.  A  lot  of  truckers  were  by-passing  the  state,  but  the  main  highway  happens 
to  be  through  there  and  the  state  is  making  enormous  collections. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Of  course  in  the  United  States  there  are  a  good  many  main 
highways  that  do  not  go  through  parks  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  trucks  should  be  taxed  in 
this  way  at  the  entrance  to  our  parks.  Do  not  think  that. 

The  Chairman:  This  question  of  building  the  Trans-Canada  Highway 
through  one  or  two  of  our  best  known  parks  is  an  important  one,  and  I  think 
we  should  get  as  much  information  as  we  possibly  can  about  it.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  a  lot  of  heavy  traffic  moving  through  a  great  deal  of  the  parks  area 
when  there  are  available  routes  that  would  serve  settled  communities  for  the 
carriage  of  traffic  to  the  same  destinations  that  would  be  reached  through  the 
parks.  What  do  you  think  about  this,  Senator  Crerar?  You  are  familiar  with 
the  set-up. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  It  seems  to  me  the  problem  is  a  bit  involved  and 
difficult.  Nearly  20  years  ago  the  route  through  Banff  National  Park  was 
assumed  to  be  the  route  of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway,  and  along  about  1933 
or  1934  the  Federal  government  undertook  to  build  what  was  known  as  the 
Big  Bend  Highway.  That  was  just  a  big  loop  between  Golden  and  Revelstoke, 
the  only  available  route  unless  a  mountain  was  tunnelled.  Well,  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  today  a  car  going  through  from  Ottawa  or  Winnipeg 
or  any  intermediate  point  to  Vancouver  would  have  to  use  that  route.  That  is, 
it  would  go  through  Banff  and  Yoho  National  Parks  for  85  miles,  and  then  into 
the  province  of  British  Columbia  along  this  Big  Bend  Highway  to  Revelstoke, 
and  from  there  by  roads,  some  good  and  some  indifferent,  down  to  Vancouver. 
The  Federal  government  gets  little  revenue  from  roads  through  the  parks,  and 
the  point  that  concerns  me  is  whether  it  is  fair  for  the  Parks  Administration 
to  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  building  not  only  wide  roads  but  roads  heavy 
enough  to  accommodate  heavy  bus  and  freight  traffic. 

A  question  that  one  of  these  days  will  probably  have  to  be  tackled  a  little 
more  vigourously  than  it  has  been,  is  the  extent  to  which  public  money  should 
provide  a  high-standard  highway  for  people  to  make  earnings  out  of  passenger 
traffic  and  freight  haulage.  A  comparable  instance  is  that  of  railways  True, 
they  received  assistance  in  -some  cases  from  governments,  but  in  the  main  they 
had  to  bear  the  expense  of  building  their  own  railway  lines,  for  their  method 
of  transporting  passengers  and  freight  Now  if  the  highways  are  to  be  built 
at  the  taxpayers’  expense  in  order  that  bus  companies  and  freight-moving 
trucks  may  use  the  highway  for  their  benefit,  then  there  is  a  nice  question  of 
how  far  the  public  should  go,  particularly  through  parks.  That  was  a  point 
I  was  trying  to  make,  perhaps  rather  clumsily,  a  little  while  ago.  Apparently 
from  what  Senator  McKeen  says,  there  is  a  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  making  an  assessment  on  the  volume  of  passengers  and  freight  that 
is  carried  through  a  certain  area.  That  might  have  some  merit  here.  My 
point  is  that  if  we  have  to  provide  park  roads — and  if  we  do  it  with  Banff  we 
will  have  to  do  it  with  other  parks — for  carrying  heavy  buses  and  freight- 
hauling  trucks,  we  will  be  only  commencing  expenditures.  The  original  purpose 
oT  these  parks  was  to  provide  places  for  recreation.  The  building  of  modern 
highways  would  mean.  I  anticipate,  that  the  secondary  roads  would  be  left 
in  rather  poor  condition  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  larger  expenditure  for 
the  highway  carrying  -the  heavier  traffic. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  That  is  the  reason  I  suggest  that  the  same  people  who 
pay  for  the  rest  of  the  trans-Canada  highway  should  pay  for  that  part  which 
goes  through  the  parks.  In  other  words,  in  Alberta,  the  government  bears  a 
proportion  of  the  cost  and  the  federal  government  pays  the  balance;  they  should 
take  the  highway  right  through  the  park.  I  do  not  say  that  the  control  of  the 
highway  in  the  park  should  be  taken  away  from  the  park  authorities;  the 
patrolling  of  the  road  for  safety  purposes  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
park  authorities;  however,  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  same  body  who 
builds  the  highway  in  the  province  where  the  park  is  located. 

The  Chairman:  And  that  body  should  maintain  it  too.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  road  will  have  to  be  maintained  the  year  around,  winter 
and  summer,  spring  and  fall.  It  would  be  an  expensive  proposition  to  maintain 
it  in  the  winter  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  The  revenue  derived  from  the  operation  of  trucks  by 
way  of  gasoline  tax  is,  in  our  province,  fairly  high;  the  licence  for  the  carrier 
is  also  quite  expensive.  That  revenue  is  received  by  the  provincial  government, 
representing  the  seven-cent  gasoline  tax  and  the  licence  fee,  and  the  parks  board 
does  not  get  a  dime  of  it. 
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Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble 
concerning  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  trans-Canada  highway  being  kept 
separate  from  the  funds  for  other  roads.  One  matter  that  has  concerned  us  a 
little,  though  it  has  not  reached  any  definite  stage,  is  the  suggestion  in  the 
newspapers  that  British  Columbia  should  not  be  expected  to  keep  up  the  road 
which  Senator  Crerar  referred  to,  around  by  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia,  but 
instead  we  should  be  required  to  build  a  park  road  through  Glacier  National 
Park.  Now  the  road  around  the  Big  Bend,  as  Senator  Crerar  will  remember, 
was  undertaken  partly  because  it  was  more  feasible,  and  partly  to  avoid  going 
through  the  Glacier  National  Park,  which  is  a  large  area  in  a  natural  state. 
It  is  one  of  our  nature  reserves,  and  we  would  have  strong  views  about  putting 
that  route  from  Big  Bend  through  Glacier  Park.  As  Senator  Crerar  has  properly 
said,  it  is  a  most  difficult  country  to  go  through.  From  our  point  it  constitutes 
a  nature  reserve  which  we  wish  to  protect  as  such. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Is  there  any  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  tourist  traffic 
coming  into  the  park  as  compared  to  that  going  to  other  resorts? 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  have  not  made  a  comparison  as  to  what  the  proportion 
is,  or  what  ratio  it  would  bear  to  the  larger  compilation  for  the  whole  Dominion. 
Mr.  Dolan  has  stated,  as  have  many  others  who  are  interested  in  the  tourist 
traffic,  that  the  parks  are  our  greatest  tourist  lure.  The  attendance  is  limited 
because  we  cannot  provide  accommodation  for  more;  we  could  get  considerable 
more  people  if  we  had  the  accommodation  for  them.  Our  great  attraction  is, 
of  course,  the  parks  which  are  largely  nature  reserves  There  are  many  American 
scenic  areas  where  industry  has  been  allowed  to  invade  the  territory,  and  where 
they  have  artificial  lakes  and  other  made  scenery.  The  Americans  do  not  need 
to  go  far  to  see  that  type  of  park,  but  they  will  travel  a  considerable  distance 
to  see  great  natural  reserves  such  as  we  have  in  our  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen  :  Why  was  there  such  a  dig  drop  in  the  number  of  people 
who  visited  Waterton  Glacial  area  last  year. 

Mr.  Gibson:  It  was  because  the  roads  in  southern  Alberta  were  appalling. 

The  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  can  answer  that  question  better,  as  I  live  in  the 
park.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  down  there  comfortably  last  year, 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads.  The  American  Tourists  usually  come 
through  that  way  and  go  up  to  Banff  and  Jasper,  but  the  roads  were  so  'bad  that 
the  traffic  was  diminished. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  The  road  must  have  been  repaired  to  Banff  because 
I  see  that  its  attendance  jumped  nearly  60,000. 

Mr.  Gibson:  The  visitors  came  in  another  way.  They  can  come  in  from 
the  west  to  Banff,  from  the  east  or  from  the  south ;  it  was1  the  southern  route  that 
was  difficult. 

# 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  There  was  some  talk  about  a  road  to  be  built  into 
American  territory,  and  the  American  government  was  going  to  cede  some  lands 
for  that  purpose.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  was  done  on  that  project? 

Mr.  Gibson  :  That  was  one  feature  introduced  in  'connection  with  the  trans- 
Canada  highway,  but  I  do  not  know  the  details. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  There  was  a  60-mile  stretch  that  the  American 
government  was  asked  to  cede  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  order  to  save  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  money  on  that  road.  It  was  near  Nelson,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen  :  But  nothing  was  done  about  it? 

Mr.  Gibson:  No  settlement. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Gibson,  if  the  parks  icommission,  or 
any  other  branch  of  federal  service,  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  proper  marking 
of  historical  sites,  of  which  we  have  so  many,  or  is  that  left  to  the  provinces? 
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Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  hoard  called  the  Historic  Sites  and 
Monuments  Board,  consisting  of  eminent  historians  representative  of  every 
province  in  the  Dominion,  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Webster,  whom 
you  probably  know.  The  Board  recommends  to  the  government  the  areas 
which  are  of  national  importance  and  should  be  marked  as  historic  sites.  It  also 
recommends  the  names  of  some  outstanding  people,  mainly  those  who  have 
passed  on.  The  same  attention  is  given  to  marking  the  places  with  which  their 
names  are  identified. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  I  was  aware  of  that;  but  do  you  take  any  interest  in 
the  road  signs  to  point  these  out? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Yes,  we  do.  As  you  know,  most  of  the  cairns  are  along  the 
road  sides.  Or  sometimes  we  ask  the  provincial  people  to  put  a  sign  a  little  in 
advance  of  where  one  will  encounter  the  cairn,  saying  that  in  so  many  yards 
there  is  a  cairn:  and  sometimes,  when  it  is  important  enough,  we  put  out  a  direc¬ 
tion  sign  ourselves;  but  as  a  rule  highway  matters  are  controlled  by  provincial 
governments,  and  they  put  up  their  own  signs.  We  put  up  the  cairns  and 
maintain  them. 

The  Chairman:  Any  other  questions  of  Mr.  Gibson? 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross:  Is  there  any  provision  being  made  for  further  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  Banff,  for  instance,  during  the  coming  season? 

Mr.  Gibson  :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Banff  during  the  last  year  we  were  able  to 
convert,  as  accommodation  for  people  in  the  lower  income  brackets,  a  number  of 
buildings  that  were  formerly  on  the  prisoners-of-war  camp  at  Seebe.  We  moved 
them  up  in  the  winter  time,  divided  them  in  half,  fixed  them  up  a  little,  and 
invited  returned  soldiers  Who  had  had  some  training  in  that  sort  of  thing  to  take 
them  over  and  run  them;  and  we  have  found  that  these  places  were  filled  every 
night  last  year. 

The  Chairman:  Did  you  impose  a  very  light  charge? 

Mr.  Gibson:  They  rent  for  a  dollar  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  night  per 
person.  They  were  very  well  patronized  and  the  people  were  very  well  satisfied. 
We  have  not  any  funds  in  this  year’s  estimates  to  extend  that,  but  we  did  manage 
to  get  $100,000  for  trying  the  same  thing  down  in  the  three  Maritime  parks. 
We  are  going  to  see  how  it  works  down  there  and  evolve  some  sort  of  policy 
out  of  that.  We  will  build  on  Prince  Edward  Island  National  Park,  Cape 
Breton  Highlands  National  Park  and  in  the  new  national  park  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  Are  you  any  nearer  the  annual  question  of  getting 
the  province  to  co-operate  in  having  the  park  at  Blomidon  proceeded  with  in 
the  near  future? 

Mr.  Gibson:  As  I  was  preparing  for  this  meeting,  sitting  in  the  corner 
talking  to  Mr.  Smart,  he  said,  ‘'I  am  sure  you  will  be  asked  a  question  about 
Blomidon”;  and  I  said,  “Well,  we  have  done  our  part;  we  have  asked  the 
province  if  they  want  to  give  us  the  area,  and  they  have  not  replied.” 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gibson,  do  you  assist  financially  any  approach  roads 
to  parks? 

Mr.  Gibson:  Not  under  the  present  policy.  We  have  done  it  in  the  past, 
but  not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman:  You  are  not  doing  it  now? 

Mr.  Gibson:  No. 

The  Chairman:  I  mean,  you  would  not  assist  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
in  the  construction  of  a  hard-surfaced  road  to  Prince  Albert  Park,  or  the 
Manitoba  government  to  Riding  Mountain  Park? 
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Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  in  justice  to  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  I  might  say 
that  they  have  their  highway  almost  to  the  park  gate  now.  They  have  not 
got  a  hard  top  on  it,  but  they  have  got  it  almost  to  the  park  gate  now. 

The  Chairman:  But  they  had  a  policy  of  that  kind  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Gibson:  At  one  time,  yes.  I  think  it  is  probably  tied  up  with  the 
Trans-Canada  highway  idea,  that  the  provinces  are  building  the  north-south 
roads  and  the  Dominion  assisting  in  the  Trans-Canada  east  and  west. 

The  Chairman:  Senator  Roebuck  had  a  suggestion  about  fish  at  the  first 
meeting,  but  I  was  not  able  to  get  anybody  on  the  subject  of  fish,  but  I  have 
an  authority  on  wild  life  here  and  I  think  he  could  probably  give  us  some 
interesting  evidence.  He  is  an  official  of  the  Parks  Service.  We  have  Mr.  Smart; 
we  have  some  other  officials  of  the  department;  we  have  this  statement  that  has 
been  submitted.  I  think  that  possibly  in  order  to  have  the  records  complete 
we  might  place  these  statements  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  today,  although 
they  were  not  read  to  us,  but  they  were  submitted  to  us;  and  then,  if  there  are 
any  more  questions  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Gibson  or  any  other  officials  of  the 
department  after  that — it  is  12  o’clock — we  might  have  Dr.  Lewis  come  before 
us  and  tell  us  something  about  wildlife  in  the  parks.  I  understand  he  is  not 
only  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  wildlife  in  the  parks,  but  wildlife  outside 
the  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  That  does  not  apply  to  the  tourists,  I  suppose! — 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Before  Mr.  Gibson  leaves — just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity: 
are  you  having  serious  trouble  with  the  big  cats — the  cougars — in  Banff  and 
Jasper? 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  have  not  had  much  trouble  latterly.  As  Dr.  Lewis  will 
explain,  we  are  keeping  up  a  continuous  survey  of  wildlife  in  the  parks.  This 
work  proceeds  just  as  quickly  as  we  have  the  scientific  personnel  available.  It 
might  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  remark  at  this  time  that  we  have  great 
difficulty  in  retaining  the  services  of  these  trained  scientists  who  assist  with  these 
studies,  because  the  financial  rewards  offered  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  are 
much  greater  than  are  offered  here,  and  it  is  only  when  a  man  has  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  zeal  that  marks  Dr.  Lewis  and  his  associates,  that  he  prefers  to  stay 
in  his  own  country  and  carry  out  his  work.  We  have  been  able  latterly,  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  these  scientists,  to  gauge  our  management  policy  much 
more  accurately,  to  instruct  our  wardens  so  that  they  can  do  their  duties  more 
efficiently,  and  to  define  the  wildlife  policies  which  we  have  in  our  parks.  Con¬ 
ditions  there  are  a  little  different.  A  park  is  supposed  to  be  a  museum  of 
natural  history:  we  are  supposed  to  have  natural  conditions  in  a  park  somewhat 
different  from  the  control  of  wolves  in  sheep  country,  or  something  like  that, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be  cut  right  down.  We  have  certain  well-defined 
policies  which  we  follow  as  a  result  of  investigations;  and  I  might  say  that  we 
occasionally  hear  that  we  are  protecting  the  wolves  so  that  they  can  run  out  on  to 
the  farmers’  areas — But  don’t  you  believe  it!  I  think  probably  Dr.  Lewis  can 
tell  this  story  much  better  than  I  can,  senator,  and  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  sit  back. 

The  Chairman:  All  right.  First  of  all,  are  there  any  more  questions  to  be 
asked  of  Mr.  Gibson  while  he  is  before  us?  Mr.  Gibson  would  you  say  this,  as 
a  result  of  your  evidence  this  morning,  that  any  falling  off  in  attendance  at 
some  of  the  parks — you  know  the  one  I  have  in  mind,  but  there  are  others — is 
due  entirely  to  the  character  of  the  roads  leading  into  them? 

Mr.  Gibson:  That  is  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  said  by  so  many  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  even  modify  it. 
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The  Chairman:  We  have  got  to  have  better  roads  if  we  are  going  to  have 
better  patronized  parks?  Not  so  much  roads  in  the  parks,  as  roads  leading  into 
the  parks? 

Mr.  Gibson:  We  had  the  flood  conditions  in  British  Columbia,  which  were 
difficult,  of  course;  but  there  is  nothing  like  bad  roads  to  keep  people  away  from 
the  parks. 

The  Chairman:  Well,  if  it  is  agreeable,  we  will  hear  Dr.  Lewis.  Would 
you  come  up,  doctor?  You  are  Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Service,  I  understand,  in 
the  Parks  Development? 

Dr.  Harrison  Flint  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  head  of  the  Dominion 
Wildlife  Service.  It  is  not  now  in  the  Parks  Department,  it  is  under  Mr.  Gibson 
beside  the  National  Parks  Service. 

The  Chairman:  You  are  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  parks? 

Dr.  Lewis:  Yes.  We  are  a  fellow  service,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  Parks 
Service. 

The  Chairman:  Would  it  be  well  to  have  Dr.  Lewis  tell  us  something  about 
his  work,  or  should  we  simply  question  him?  I  think  we  might  like  to  know 
something  about  his  work,  and  then  we  can  follow  up  with  some  questions. 

Dr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  the  Dominion 
Wildlife  Service  was  formed  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1947,  by  amalgamation  of  what  'had  been  the  Wildlife  Division  of  the  National 
Parks  Bureau  and  the  Wildlife  Division  of  the  Northwest  Territories  Administra¬ 
tion.  These  were  united  within  Mr.  Gibson’s  branch  as  the  Dominion  Wildlife 
Service,  and  there  has  been  some  addition  to  it  since  that  time.  The  function 
of  the  Dominion  Wildlife  Service,  briefly  stated,  is  to  attend  to  all  Dominion 
interests  in  the  wildlife  resources  of  this  country.  These  include  the  wildlife 
in  the  national  parks  and  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  which  are  a  large  part  of 
Canada;  the  administration  of  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention  Act,  a  federal 
statute  implementing  in  Canada  the  Migratory  Birds  Treaty  between  His 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  protection  of  birds  that 
migrate  back  and  forth  across  the  boundary  each  year;  and  a  few  minor  matters, 
such  as  our  occasional  international  relations,  meetings  and  discussions  of 
possible  new  agreements  and  so  on  in  connection  with  the  conservation  of 
wildlife. 

The  Chairman:  What  particular  animals  have  you  got  in  the  parks,  and 
has  there  been  an  increase  in  their  numbers? 

Dr.  Lewis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  animals  in  the  national  parks  of 
course  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  animals  native  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  quite  different  from  those  native  to  Nova  Scotia,  for  example. 
The  largest  assemblage  of  game  is  to  be  found  in  the  mountain  parks,  where 
we  have  moose,  elk,  mule  deer,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goats,  beaver,  marten 
and  various  small  animals;  also  some  predatory  animals,  such  as  wolves, 
cougars,  coyotes  and  black  and  grizzly  bears.  In  the  Maritimes  there  is  not  as 
large  an  assemblage  of  wild  animals,  but  there  are  white-tailed  deer  and  a  few 
moose  and  some  beaver,  muskrat  and  other  small  animals.  Of  course,  there  are 
also  many  species  of  wild  birds  in  these  parks  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  prairie  parks,  such  as  Riding  Mountain  and  Prince  Albert  Parks,  there 
are  animal  populations  intermediate  between  those  found  in  the  east  and  the 
west,  including  elk,  moose,  white-tailed  and  mule  deer '  and  beaver,  but  not 
mountain  sheep  or  mountain  goats. 

In  Elk  Island  Park,  in  Alberta,  we  have  a  very  fine  herd  of  buffalo  that 
varies  from  900  to  1,000.  The  park  is  not  large  enough  to  maintain  in  good 
condition  a  larger  herd.  Our  chief  herd  of  buffalo  is  of  course  in  Wood  Buffalo 
Park  in  northern  Alberta  and  the  southern  Northwest  Territories,  and  numbers 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  head. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  I  suppose  the  game  in  the  parks  is  protected,  is  it? 

Dr.  Lewis:  In  the  national  parks  it  is  protected  against  hunting  and 
interference  by  anyone  except  the  parks  staff,  and  they  can  take  only  the 
necessary  management  measures. 

Perhaps  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  sport  fishing  in  the  parks, 
which  is  attended  to  by  the  Dominion  Wildlife  Service.  Fishing  in  Canada  in 
general  is  under  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  but  the  angling  within  the 
national  parks  is  an  exception  and  is  attended  to  by  our  Service.  We  have  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  that  line  of  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  That  is  fish  philosophy? 

Dr.  Lewis:  That  is  correct,  sir.  We  call  him  a  limnologist.  That  title  does 
not  contain  any  obvious  reference  to  fish,  but  actually  he  oversees  the  care  and 
management  of  the  angling  resources  within  the  national  parks. 

The  Chairman:  Do  many  big  game  hunters  go  into  the  Northwest 
Territories? 

Dr.  Lewis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  is  a  prohibition  against  outside 
hunters  going  in  there.  While  the  Northwest  Territories  are  a  large  area  and 
take  up  a  big  space  on  the  map,  they  are  for  natural  reasons  relatively  poor 
in  these  renewable  natural  resources.  We  are  finding  that  they  have  important 
mineral  resources,  but  in  plant  and  animal  life  they  are  relatively  poor  in 
resources  per  square  mile.  That  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  good  soil  over 
the  great  part  of  the  territories.  Wildlife,  dike  any  other  life  on  earth,  has  to 
obtain  its  nourishment  in  the  first  instance  from  the  soil.  The  animals  feed  on 
plants  or  on  other  animals  that  feed  on  plants,  and  where  there  is  not  very  good 
soil  you  cannot  expect  large  resources  in  wildlife.  The  last  continental  glaciation 
of  a  few  thousand  years  ago  pushed  most  of  the  soil  in  the  region  that  we  call 
the  Northwest  Territories  farther  south  and  dumped  it  in  southern  Canada  and 
the  northern  United  States,  and  there  has  not  been  time  for  much  soil  to  form 
up  there  since  then. 

The  coolness  of  the  climate  up  there  is  also  adverse  to  the  production  of 
a  large  crop  of  wildlife.  The  development  of  wildlife  requires  warmth.  Fish 
in  Great  Bear  Lake,  for  example,  grow  much  more  slowly  than  they  do  in  Lake 
Winnipeg,  because  there  is  not  as  much  heat  received  per  square  mile  in  Great 
Bear  Lake  as  there  is  in  Lake  Winnipeg.  For  the  same  reason  plant  growth  is 
also  much  slower  in  the  north.  So  the  wildlife  resources  in  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritories  are  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  population  that  is  resident 
there,  the  aboriginal  population,  the  Indians  and  Eskimos,  and  the  white  people 
who  are  settled  there  in  connection  with  mineral  and  fisheries  developments. 
Therefore  it  has  not  been  thought  prudent  to  allow  big  game  hunters  from 
outside  to  hunt  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  Non-resident  hunters  on  payment 
of  a  small  fee  may  hunt  birds  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  That  does  not  apply  to  Prince  Albert  Park? 

Dr.  Lewis:  No.  That  is  in  Saskatchewan.  Of  course  there  is  no  hunting 
in  the  park. 

The  Chairman:  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  experiment  with  reindeer?  Has 
it  been  a  success?  Is  the  herd  growing? 

Dr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  herd  of  reindeer  is  much  larger  than  it  was 
when  first  brought  from  Alaska  and  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mackenzie 
river.  It  has  shown  considerable  growth  during  the  period  that  it  has  been 
under  our  care.  It  suffered  a  severe  setback  three  or  four  years  ago  when  a 
number  of  experienced  personnel  started  out  in  one  schooner  on  the  Arctic  sea 
and  were  lost  in  a  terrific  storm,  for  before  they  could  be  replaced  and  things 
organized  again  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  herd.  Now,  however, 
a  new  staff  is  on  the  job  there  and  the  reindeer  are  again  on  the  upgrade. 
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Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  interject,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
problem  is  not  in  the  raising  of  reindeer  but  rather  in  getting  the  natives  to 
take  them  over  and  maintain  the  herds  as  proprietors.  Two  of  our  reindeer 
herders  who  had  each  become  owners  of  800  deer  and  increased  the  number  by 
wise  management  were  lost  at  sea  in  the  storm  to  which  Dr.  Lewis  has  referred. 
We  have  just  recently  succeeded  in  getting  other  herders  to  take  on  those 
responsibilities  and  we  expect  to  develop  from  now  on. 

The  Chairman:  This  committee  is  concerned  with  tourist  traffic.  The  wild¬ 
life  in  the  parks  and  in  the  territories,  you  have  told  us,  is  not  available  to 
tourists  who  wish  to  hunt  game.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  wildlife 
situation  outside  the  parks  and  territories,  that  is  wildlife  which  might  prove  an 
attraction  to  tourists  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year?  And  if  so,  have  you  any 
idea  what  amount  of  money  tourists  interested  in  this  wildlife  might  be  expected 
to  spend  here? 

Dr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  about  the  importance  of 
the  attraction  of  wildlife  outside  the  parks  and  territories  for  tourists  who  wish 
to  hunt.  I  am  sure  that  our  great  railway  systems  and  other  agencies  that 
transport  tourists  would  assure  you  that  they  derive  a  very  considerable  revenue 
from  people  who  come  to  Canada  in  order  to  hunt  wildlife.  Big  game  and  upland 
game  birds,  such  as  pheasants  and  partridges,  in  the  various  provinces  are  not 
administered  by  the  Dominion  but  by  the  several  provincial  administrations. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  But  they  are  protected  by  the  Parks  Branch? 

Dr.  Lewis:  In  the  parks,  they  are,  yes  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  That  protection  helps  the  outside  areas? 

Dr.  Lewis:  That  provides  for  an  overflow,  yes.  The  waterfowl  of  course 
are  migratory  birds  and  are  protected  under  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention 
Act,  in  co-operation  with  the  provinces  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  and  in  areas  where  these  appear  they  are  an  attrac¬ 
tion  to  tourists  who  come  into  Canada  to  hunt.  While  the  wildlife  in  parks 
may  not  be  hunted  it  does  provide  a  definite  attraction  to  tourists,  both  resident 
and  non-resident,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  protection  given  wildlife  in  the 
parks,  it  is  relatively  unafraid  and  people  who  wish  to  see  it,  to  study  it,  to 
photograph  it,  or  to  show  it  to  their  children  come  in  large  numbers  to  the 
parks,  where  they  can  find  bears,  elk,  moose  and  mountain  sheep  and  mountain 
goats  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  In  this  way  the  wildlife  in  the  parks  is  a  very 
strong  attraction  to  a  great  many  people,  especially  to  our  neighbours  to  the 
south,  many  of  whom  live  in  large  cities  or  other  thickly-settled  areas. 

Dr.  Lewis,  does  your  branch  have  any  publications  with  regard  to  wildlife? 
Recently  in  London  I  met  the  Chairman  of  the  great  National  Park  of  South 
Africa,  and  he  sent  me  a  booklet — a  soft-covered  booklet — on  the  various  animals 
in  that  park,  which  animals  are  of  course  indigenous  to  South  Africa.  The 
publication  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  I  was  wondering  whether  your 
branch  had  anything  of  the  kind. 

Dr.  Lewis:  Our  publications  on  wildlife  in  the  parks  are  not  on  the  scale 
that  I  should  like  to  see  them.  The  Parks  Service  publishes  booklets  on  the 
various  parks,  and  the  booklet  concerning  each  park  has  a  section  on  the  wildlife 
in  that  park.  Also  the  Wildlife  Service  publishes  certain  pamphlets  about 
migratory  birds  and  how  to  attract  them  and  care  for  them.  I  think  there  is 
room  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  publicity  on  wildlife  in  the  parks,  but 
the  staff  required  to  do  such  work  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  development, 
and  is  extremely  busy,  doing  the  research  and  administrative  work  that  has 
to  be  carried  on  day  by  day.  The  preparation  of  a  proper  pamphlet,  with  text 
and  illustrations,  requires  a  good  deal  of  time,  care  and  attention,  if  the  material 
is  to  be  accurate  and  attractive.  As  I  say,  we  are  just  in  the  process  of  initiating 
and  developing  the  staff  to  handle  that  work. 
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I  might  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  Wildlife  Service  is  very  young. 
Last  year  we  arranged  for  a  professional  photographer,  who  has  a  flair  for 
taking  wildlife  pictures,  to  go  into  the  mountain  parks,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  take  a  series  of  motion  pictures  of  wildlife  to  be  used  for  publicity  purposes. 
That  series  is  now  in  process  of  being  edited  and  prepared  for  distribution.  We 
hope  to  make  a  similar  arrangement  this  year  with  respect  to  other  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  Dr.  Lewis  could  tell  us 
what  has  been  done  to  repopulate  parks  with  animals  that  have  become  extinct 
or  nearly  so.  With  respect  to  the  Cape  Breton  National  Park,  for  instance,  has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  get  some  larger  animals  located  there,  or  would 
they  survive? 

Dr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  question  which  has  been  given  very 
active  attention.  L^ast  year  we  successfully  conveyed  ten  moose  from  Elk  Island 
Park,  Alberta,  to  the  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  spite  of  great  difficulty,  including  a  hurricane  which  blocked  the 
highway.  The  moose  were  released  in  the  Cape  Breton  park,  and  this  winter 
the  wardens  are  paying  special  attention  to  them.  Our  latest  information  is 
that  they  are  thriving.  The  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park  was  the 
habitat  of  large  numbers  of  moose  in  the  earlier  days,  until  tire  Scotchmen 
arrived  in  Cape  Breton;  since  that  time  they  have  not  been  able  to  live  there 
together.  The  moose  were  exterminated  as  far  as  Cape  Breton  Island  was 
concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  That  usually  happens.  v 

Dr.  Lewis:  Now  that  we  have  a  fair-sized  national  park  there,  we  hope 
for  a  different  picture,  and  thus  we  have  stocked  it  with  moose.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  other  animals  be  introduced,  but  we  would  prefer  to  make  haste 
slowly;  we  would  like  to  see  how  we  come  out  with  the  moose,  for  a  year  or  two, 
before  introducing  other  animals.  With  respect  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  it  is 
of  course  too  small  a  park  for  such  an  experiment.  The  new  Fundy  park  has 
moose  in  it  already. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  Are  there  any  elk  down  there? 

Dr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  elk  in  the  eastern  parks,  and  I  am 
rather  hesitant  about  any  attempt  to  introduce  them.  The  elk  is  a  very  insurgent 
animal ;  we  have  trouble  with  it  in  the  western  parks,  which  are  very  much  yarger 
in  area  than  the  eastern  parks,  because  of  over-population.  When  the  elk  has 
eaten  all  he  can  in  an  area  there  is  nothing  left  for  moose,  deer,  or  sheep  to  get; 
he  not  only  starves  himself,  but  other  animals  as  well.  He  is  a  dominant  animal. 
We  have  trouble  with  him  in  the  large  parks,  but  we  are  able  to  handle  him 
there.  While  Cape  Breton  Highlands  Park  is  convenient  in  size,  it  is  not  nearly 
as  large  as  the  western  parks.  I  would  therefore  like  to  be  more  sure  of  my 
ground  than  I  am  now  before  introducing  elk  into  Cape  Breton. 

The  Chairman:  Do  the  elks  become  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  in  the  areas 
surrounding  the  western  parks,  that  is  flow  over  from  the  mountain  parks  on  to 
the  ranches  and  farms? 

Dr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  correct.  As  was  mentioned  earlier  this 
morning,  one  function  of  the  National  Parks  was  to  serve  as  reservoirs  of  wild¬ 
life,  in  which  wildlife  could  propagate  and  increase  under  protection,  and  then 
overflow  onto  provincial  lands  for  hunting.  That  happened  with  the  elk,  but 
when  they  overflowed  the  national  parks,  it  appeared  that  they  were  not  wanted 
in  the  provincial  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeen:  They  were  destructive  to  crops. 

Dr.  Lewis:  They  were  somewhat  destructive  to  crops,  that  is  true,  so  we 
had  to  re-orientate  our  policy  with  respect  to  elk.  Prior  to  that  the  view  of 
both  the  dominion  and  provincial  authorities  was  that  overflow  was  desirable  and 
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that  the  elk  population  should  be  built  up  and  allowed  to  overflow.  Now  we 
have  to  provide  for  such  control  and  management  as  to  balance  things  so  that 
the  overflow  will  be  reduced,  and  attempt  to  squeeze  through  between  the  hunter 
and  the  farmer,  so  as  to  provide  some  elk  for  hunting  but  not  enough  to  annoy 
the  farmer  or  rancher. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  To  be  fair  to  my  Scotch  friends  in  Cape  Breton, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  should  answer  the  statement  made  by  my  friend, 
Dr.  Lewis,  by  saying  that  it  was  not  the  Scotch  that  killed  the  moose,  but  they 
died  because  of  a  disease  that  developed  amongst  the  moose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Did  they  get  the  disease  from  the  Scotch? 

Mr.  Gibson:  The  last  two  swam  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross:  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Dr.  Lewis  has  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  cougars.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  game 
wardens  should  try  to  eliminate  the  cougar  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  as  to 
allow  other  game  to  propagate  and  overflow  and  give  the  hunter  a  chance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  was  about  to  ask  a  similar  question.  I  recall  several 
years  ago  there  was  some  concern  in  the  Mountain  Parks  for  fear  that  the 
deer  were  being  decimated  by  the  cougars  or  large  cats;  it  was  thought  that 
if  the  cougars  increased  the  deer  would  ultimately  disappear.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  situation  is  now  As  I  recall,  we  took  some  steps  to  destroy 
or  reduce  the  cougars. 

Dr.  Lewis:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Theoretically  if  the  cougar  increases  in  sufficient  number 
he  can  pretty  well  destroy  all  other  wildlife  in  the  park;  then  you  would  start 
afresh. 

Dr.  Lewis  :  Mr.  Chairman,  our  policy  with  respect  to  wildlife  in  the  national 
parks  is  one  of  management  and  control.  This  applies  to  cougars  as  well  as  to 
elk,  and  to  animals  of  any  kind  which,  if  they  become  too  numerous,  cause 
destruction.  If  we  adopt  a  policy  of  hands  off,  let  them  alone,  or  balance  of 
nature,  one  might  expect  that  things  would  adjust  themselves.  That  would 
be  true  to  a  very  considerable  extent  if  the  areas  were  isolated  and  not  interfered 
with  in  any  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  man  has  an  effect  on  the  national  park 
areas;  there  are  railways  through  several  of  the  parks,  and  highways  through 
others ;  there  are  also  buildings  and  resorts  of  one  sort  and  another.  The  grounds 
are  not  in  their  primitive  state,  and  the  wildlife  population  is  very  much  affected 
by  the  great  deal  of  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  country  adjoining 
the  park.  We  feel  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  leave  the  wildlife  in 
our  national  parks  strictly  alone  to  increase  if  they  will,  or  to  die,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  attempt  to  maintain  a  policy  of  management  based  upon  the 
best  scientific  information  that  we  can  obtain.  Our  staff  of  scientists  is  quite 
small  but  it  contains  some  very  excellent  men;  we  are  busy  every  year  checking 
the  various  problems  and  obtaining  additional  information.  It  is  quite  correct 
as  Senator  Crerar  mentioned,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  cougar  population  in  the 
Mountain  Parks  was  cut  down  as  a  management  measure.  They  were  not 
wiped  out,  because  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  wish  to  see  any  form  of  vertebrate 
life  completely  eliminated;  our  parks  are  placed  there  to  maintain  these  animals, 
both  for  the  pleasure  of  the  public  and  for  scientific  information  and  to  be  used 
as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time.  The  cougar,  as  I  have  said,  was  sharply 
reduced  some  years  ago  and  now  they  are  under  annual  observation.  There 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cougars  since"  that  time,  but  up  to 
this  winter  they  have  not  reached  the  level  where  any  further  control  or 
management  was  required.  Should  they  reach  that  level,  the  surplus  would 
be  removed  at  once,  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy.  Actually,  we  have 
more  trouble  with  the  elk  than  the  cougar,  and  more  need  for  the  removal  of 
the  surplus  of  that  animal;  but  the  policy  would  apply  to  both  whenever  it  is 
required. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Could  you  give  us  any  information,  Dr.  Lewis,  on  the 
state  of  the  buffalo  that  were  transferred  to  the  Wood  Buffalo  Park  in  northern 
Alberta  and  partly  in  the  Northwest  Territories?  Are  they  increasing  or  have 
you  any  information  on  that? 

Dr.  Lewis:  Yes,  we  have  information.  We  have  a  mammalogist,  a  scientist 
who  studies  mammals,  at  Fort  Smith,  close  to  the  park.  He  maintains  a  con¬ 
tinual  supervision  of  the  buffalo  population.  As  you  know,  the  park  has  an 
area  of  17,300  square  miles,  and  many  parts  are  wooded;  so  that  one  cannot 
learn  the  number  of  buffalo  in  the  area  simply  by  walking  around  and  counting 
the  buffalo  one  sees.  We  are  using  an  air  census  method,  and  during  the  past 
winter  the  mammalogist  there  has  been  engaged  in  taking  a  count  of  the  buffalo; 
he  examines  a  series  of  airstrips,  flown  at  a  fixed  height,  and  counts  the  buffalo 
seen  in  a  particular  distance.  When  we  get  enough  of  those  strips  in  a  random 
pattern,  then  we  feel  we  can  multiply  the  number  of  animals  in  that  area  by  the 
proportion  of  the  total  area  of  the  park  to  that  area,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  reason¬ 
able  approximation  of  the  total  number  of  buffalo.  While  the  final  figures 
have  not  yet  been  compiled,  an  interim  report  indicates  the  buffalo'  to  number 
between  10,000  and  11,000  animals.  This  represents  some  increase  over  the 
population  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  a  very  rapid  increase.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  think  we  should  take  into  consideration  that  this  is  what  one  would 
call  a  marginal  habitat  for  the  buffalo;  it  is  farther  north  than  most  areas  in 
which  the  buffalo  lived  naturally.  Although  a  population  of  buffalo  may  be 
maintained  in  this  northern  area,  it  is  not  as  well  suited  to  these  animals  as 
the  southern  prairie  provinces  or  the  central  United  States,  where  they  lived 
in  large  numbers.  I  doubt  if  we  can  expect  in  this  northern  region,  anything  like 
the  rate  of  increase  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Perhaps  they  need  assistance  at  certain  times  of  the 
year. 

Dr.  Lewis:  That  may  be  so,  but  that  sort  of  thing  has  been  found  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  buffalo.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  abandoned  in 
recent  years.  In  Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  there  are  large  numbers 
of  buffalo,  they  now  allow  them  to  look  out  for  themselves.  When  hay  is  fed 
to  these  wild  animals,  it  does  not  agree  with  their  digestive  systems;  it  is  not 
their  natural  food,  and  there  are  some  direct  losses,  as  well  as  a  general 
deterioration  in  the  herd.  It  is  better,  we  believe,  to  allow  the  animals  to 
subsist  on  the  natural  food  as  they  find  it;  they  should  be  protected,  and  there 
should  be  enough  food  for  them,  but  it  must  be  in  its  natural  form.  It  is 
probable  that  in  Wood  Buffalo  Park  lack  of  food  is  not  a  critical  factor  for 
buffalo. 

The  Chairman:  This  evidence  has  been  very  interesting,  Dr.  Lewis;  at 
least,  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  what  you  have  told  us.  It  may  not  help 
the  tourist  traffic  industry,  but  we  have  gotten  some  information  on  Canada’s 
wildlife. 

Mr.  Smart,  have  you  anything  that  you  would  like  to  tell  us,  or  has  the 
subject  been  fully  exhausted  in  the  questions  asked  of  Mr.  Gibson?  Did  you 
have  anything  further  that  you  would  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Smart,  gentlemen,  is 
the  controller  of  the  parks  department. 

Mr.  J.  Smart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  covered  quite  well  all  the 
subjects  for  discussion,  but  probably  I  would  be  allowed  to  say  something 
about  the  new  park  recently  established  in  New  Brunswick.  It  has  been  going 
for  a  year  now;  you  saw  the  bill  when  it  was  before  the  Senate,  which  had  to 
do  with  the  Fundy  National  Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Why  did  you  not  call  it  the  Bay  of  Fundy  National 
Park  ?  It  is  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Smart:  It  is  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  it  borders  the  bay  for  nine  miles. 
The  name  arose  through  a  competition  that  was  held  among  the  schools  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  we  left  the  naming  of  the  park  to  the  provincial  authorities. 
They  submitted  the  name  “Fundy”.  We  have  got  along  very  well  with  the 
development  of  the  park,  and  we  hope  that  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  or  the  early  part  of  August  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  have  an  official 
opening. 

As  I  see  the  park,  it  is  on  the  main  route  of  American  travel  into  the 
Maritimes.  I  think  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose,  and  is  well  situated  for  people 
touring  through  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  to  points  in  Nova  Scotia.  It 
will  be  more  or  less  a  recreational  park.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  spot,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  that  could  be  found  in  New  Brunswick.  We  looked  over 
several  other  areas,  and  this  seemed  to  fill  the  bill  as  representative  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  What  is  the  park  area? 

Mr.  Smart:  Eighty  square  miles,  approximately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  What  are  the  natural  features,  like  forest  land? 

Mr.  Smart:  It  is  rolling  country.  Its  elevation  is  from  sea  level  to  800 
feet  above  sea  level,  with  quite  precipitous  hills  in  spots.  It  is  well  timbered. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  from  a  forestry  point  of  view  it  is  almost  the  optimum  for 
the  growth  of  spruce,  especially  red  spruce.  We  were  rather  doubtful  at  first 
if  we  could  get  this  area,  because  it  is  such  a  valuable  timber  area;  they  can 
grow  pulpwood  there  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Any  lakes  and  springs? 

Mr.  Smart:  No,  it  is  devoid  of  them;  at  least  it  has  not  got  as  many  lakes 
as  we  would  have  liked  to  have  found  in  it.  It  has  a  few.  It  has  some  good 
streams  which  formerly  or  originally  were  good  salmon  streams,  but,  with  the 
logging  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  century  or  more  in  that  area  and 
adjoining  areas,  and  using  these  streams,  the  streams  now  are  dammed  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  That  is  a  very  old  part.  You  would  think  it  would  be 
settled.  It  was  largely  settled,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Smart:  It  was  settled  in  the  corner  that  we  are  developing  now  for  the 
main  park  centre,  that  is  in  what  they  call  West  Alma.  The  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  expropriated  all  the  property  in  there,  and  the  people  were  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  settlement  they  got  for  their  property.  They  are  mostly 
people  that  have  small  farms;  they  are  dependent  on  the  timber  work.  They 
were  not  fishermen,  and  they  have  not  lost  very  much:  as  a  matter  of  fact 
most  of  them  have  done  very  well  by  the  taking  over  of  the  park,  and  they  are 
quite  satisfied  and  very  co-operative. 

We  have  examined  other  areas  in  British  Columbia  for  possible  park  exten¬ 
sions,  but  so  far  none  of  these  areas  has  been  settled  upon  as  national  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  When  a  property  becomes  a  park  it  is  not  lost  to 
timbering,  is  it?  You  still  log  the  right  timber,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Smart:  No,  we  do  not  allow  commercial  exploitation.  But  we  do  a 
certain  amount  of  timber  work  in  the  way  of  improving  the  stand  or  protecting 
the  stand  from  disease, — removing  hazard  conditions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Do  you  not  cut  timber  that  is  ripe?  Do  you  let  it  grow 
old  and  fall  down? 

Mr.  Smart:  No;  we  are  not  supposed  to  cut  timber  to  that  extent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  I  don’t  know  why. 

Mr.  Smart:  The  idea  is  to  leave  the  national  parks  areas  in  their  natural 
state  as  far  as  possible,  but  to  aid  nature  when  we  can  if  it  is  necessary.  They 
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are  fully  protected  from  fire;  in  fact  we  have  most  intensive  protection  on 
national  parks  from  damage  by  fire;  and  of  course  we  have  got  the  insect  pest 
trouble,  and  through  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  entomology 
branch,  we  take  certain  precautions  to  cut  down  on  the  insect  depredations. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Pardon  me  if  I  intervene  for  a  moment.  Probably  it  would  be 
well  for  Mr.  Smart  to  explain  that  in  some  of  the  parks  we  do  allow  cutting  under 
permit.  As  Mr.  Smart  has  said,  we  allow  cutting  where  it  improves  the  stand. 
That  is  the  test  of  the  Parks  Act, — if  it  improves  the  stand.  In  certain  areas 
there  is  cutting  to  what  we  call  a  budget.  We  have  flown  the  area,  had  it  all 
mapped,  indicating  the  different  types  of  timber;  had  volumetric  estimates 
prepared  to  indicate  what  is  there  and  how  much  can  be  cut  to  improve  the 
stand  and  to  promote  growth,  so  that  not  only  will  we  have  the  attractive 
forest  cover  required  for  all  purpopes,  but  also  allow  what  we  do  not  need  to  be 
used  by  people  nearby  who  need  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  I  would  have  thought  so. 

Mr.  Gibson  :  Probably  Mr.  Smart  can  tell  you  what  we  propose  to  do  down 
in  New  Brunswick. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  No;  I  tell  you  what  we  might  be  interested  in,  if  you 
have  some  literature:  we  are  a  Tourist  Traffic  Committee,  and  if  you  are 
distributing  literature  that  shows  the  benefits  and  the  attractiveness  and  the 
facilities  of  the  parks,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  on  the  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Not  only  will  we  be  glad  to  do  that,  but  Mr.  Smart  will  be 
glad  to  see  any  of  this  committee  at  his  office  at  any  time — he  has  all  that  informa¬ 
tion  at  hand — or,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  by  telephone,  and  see  that 
you  are  supplied  promptly  with  anything  that  may  be  useful.  We  will  see  that 
your  name  is  on  the  mailing  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Put  us  all  on. 

Mr.  Smart:  The  only  other  point  I  thought  had  not  been  covered  was  the 
possibilities  of  private  enterprise  entering  into  the  business  of  providing 
accommodation  in  national  parks.  The  door  is  open  all  the  time  to  people  with 
financial  ability  and  experience  to  establish  these  places  of  accommodation, — 
bungalow  camps  and  hotels  would  be  the  main  part.  We  generally  provide  tht 
camp-grounds  and  camp-grounds  facilities.  In  the  New  Brunswick  Park,  While, 
as  Mr.  Gibson  has  mentioned,  we  are  going  ahead  with  some  bungalow  camp 
operations,  and  in  other  Maritime®  parks  as  well,  it  is  simply  to  get  the  thing 
started,  and  we  hope  that  private  enterprise  will  step  in  also  and  help  us  out 
in  the  matter  of  accommodation. 

We  have  had  a  great  increase  in  our  attendance  at  the  parks  this  year, 
although  some  parks  showed  a  decrease.  We  could  handle  all  the  people  that 
came  to  the  parks:  there  has  been  quite  a  change  in  recent  years.  People  on 
account  of  the  withdrawal  of  restrictions  on  gasoline  and  tires  and  so  forth  are 
moving  more;  there  is  a  bigger  turnover.  There  wras  not  the  same  congestion 
in  our  parks  even  last  year  with  our  big  attendance  a©  there  was  a  few  years 
back;  and  I  think,  with  the  indications  of  increased  accommodation  that  are 
coming  on  this  year,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  even  a  greater  number  'of  tourists 
than  we  handled  last  year. 

The  Chairman:  Thanks  very  much.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  the 
gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  this  morning.  We  'had  hoped  to  have  had  a  little 
better  attendance  at  the  meeting,  but  Monday  morning  is  not  satisfactory  as 
a  rule  for  committee  meetings.  But  I  am  sure  we  have  had  very  useful 
evidence.  It  will  be  published  and  spread  among  the  rest  of  our  members  and 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  well.  I  hope  it  will  bear  some  result. 
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We  ought  to  have  a  report  from  the  committee  to-day  of  its  proceedings. 
I  will  read  this: 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  beg  leave  to  make  their 

third  report,  as  follows: —  i 

Your  committee  recommend  that  it  be  authorized  to  print  800  copies  in 

English  and  200  copies  in  French  of  its  proceedings,  'and  that  Rule  100  be 

suspended  in  relation  to  the  said  printing. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Just  a  question:  did  we  have  800  copies  in  English  last 
year? 

The  Clerk  of  the  Committee:  We  had  600  last  year,  sir.  It  is  increased 
by  200  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Do  you  have  a  demand  for  them? 

The  Chairman:  We  are  almost  out  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  We  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  habit  of  printing  any 
more  than  is  necessary.  I  don’t  know  how  many  million  tons  of  printed  material 
goes  out  of  Ottawa  now. 

The  Chairman  :  It  has  been  indicated  that  the  number  should  be  increased 
because  of  demands  for  printed  copies  of  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Well,  all  right. 

The  Chairman:  Is  that  agreeable  to  you? 

Some  Hon.  Senators:  Yes. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned,  to  resume  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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Appendix  “A” 

The  National  Parks  of  Canada  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Tourist  Industry* 

The  administration  of  National  Parks  during  the  fiscal  year  1948-49  was 
featured  by  a  greatly  increased  program  of  development.  The  appropriations 
provided  by  Parliament  for  new  work  and  for  maintenance  were  the  largest  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Parks,  and  permitted  a  satisfactory  beginning  on  a  broad 
program  of  Park  Highway  improvement  and  extension  as  well  as  the  development 
of  other  essential  services.  Excellent  progress  was  made  in  the  provision  of 
additional  tourist  accommodaiton  by  private  enterprise  on  sites  made  available 
by  the  National  Parks  Service.  These  services  were  augmented  by  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Park  campgrounds  and  the  extension  of  camping  areas.  Good 
progress  was  also  made  in  the  development  of  Fundy  Park  in  New  Brunswick, 
the  latest  addition  to  the  National  Parks  system.  The  official  opening  of  this 
area  is  planned  for  this  summer.  Inspections  of  proposed  additions  to  the 
National  Parks1  system  in  Western  'Canada  were  also  undertaken  and  reports 
prepared. 

Tourist  Attendance 

Attendance  at  the  National  Parks  during  the  eleven-month  period  ended 
February  28th,  1949,  totalled  1,343,936,  the  greatest  number  of  visitors  ever 
recorded  in  the  Parks  in  any  one  year.  This  figure  represents  an  increase  of 
110,612  over  the  corresponding  total  for  the  year  1947-48  and  was  achieved  in 
spite  of  conditions  which  interrupted  or  interfered  with  travel  to  many  points 
in  Western  Canada.  These  conditions  were  the  result  in  part,  of  severe  floods 
early  in  the  year  and  to  the  poor  state  of  approach  roads  leading  to  National 
Parks,  particularly  in  Southern  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  In  addition  heavy 
rain  in  the  National  Parks  during  July  and  August  seriously  affected  travel  and 
had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  stay  of  those  already  in  the  Parks. 

Nevertheless,  notable  increases  in  attendance  were  registered  at  Banff  and 
Elk  Island  National  Parks  in  Alberta,  Riding  Mountain  National  Park  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Point  Pelee  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Islands  National  Park  in  Ontario,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  National  Park.  Practically  all  the  National  Historic 
Parks  were  visited  by  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  during  the  previous  year. 
A  comparative  statement  of  attendance  at  the  Parks  for  the  period  under  review 
is  attached. 

Appropriations 

Appropriations  totalling  $7,897,728  were  voted  by  Parliament  during  the  past 
year  for  National  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Services.  Of  this  figure  more  than 
$3,000,000  was  provided  for  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  highways  and 
the  replacement  of  bridges.  Considerable  amounts  were  also  made  available 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  Park  trails  and  camp  grounds.  The  sum  of 
$500,000  was  voted  to  begin  the  development  of  Fundy  National  Park,  New 
Brunswick,  where  progress  was  made  in  the  provision  of  recreational  facilities, 
including  an  outdoor  swimming  pool  and:  golf  course.  Erection  of  administrative 
and  staff  buildings  was  well  advanced  and  construction  of  roads  to  the  Park 
administration  areas  commenced.  A  substantial  sum  was  provided  for  the 
development  of  a  central  recreational  area  in  Jasper  National  Park.  Considerable 
amounts  were  also  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  much  needed  equipment 
and  supplies  at  many  of  the  National  Parks. 

*  Some  information  about  Canada’s  National  Parks  prepared  by  the  Director,  Lands  and 
Development  Services  Branch,  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Tourist.  Travel,  March  21st  1949. 
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Highway  Development 

A  large  proportion  of  the  work  expended  on  highway  development  was  under¬ 
taken  in  the  Mountain  Parks  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  In  Jasper  National 
Park  sections  of  the  main  highways  were  improved  and  rebuilt  in  preparation  for 
hard  surfacing.  Twenty-nine  miles  of  the  Jasper-Edmonton  highway  were 
rough-graded,  of  which  27-5  miles  were  fine-graded  and  24-1  gravelled.  The 
road-way  was  widened  to  32  feet  and  extensive  revisions  in  alignment  made.  In 
addition  16  miles  of  the  Banff- Jasper  Highway  were  rough-graded,  of  which 
14-5  miles  were  fine-graded  and  gravelled.  The  erection  of  three  new  highway 
bridges  in  Jasper  National  Park  was  undertaken,  one  of  which  was  practically 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  construction  season. 

Good  progress  was  made  on  the  reconstruction  of  t)he  Banff- Windermere 
Highway  in  Banff  and  Kootenay  National  Parks.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
approach  toads  for  traffic  originating  in  southwestern  Canada  and  northwestern 
United  States1,  and  13  miles  in  the  Kootenay  Park  section  were  rebuilt  to  a 
width  of  32  feet.  Reconstruction  of  the  Banff  section  of  this  highway  was 
practically  completed  including  a  new  bridge  over  Boom  'Creek. 

In  Yoho  National  Park  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  leading  from  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  to  the  town  of  Field  was  commenced. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Akamina 
Highway,  one  of  the  outstanding  tourist  drives  in  W'aterton  Lakes  National 
Park.  Construction  of  five  miles  of  this  road  involving  heavy  rock  excavation, 
was  completed  and  presents  an  excellent  appearance.  The  Prince  Albert 
National  Park  highway  from  the  southern  boundary  to  Park  Headquarters  at 
Waskesiu,  was  in  the  course  of  partial  reconstruction  and  improvement  prepara¬ 
tory  to  hard  surfacing.  In  Riding  Mountain  National  Park  regrading  and 
re-alignment  of  the  Dauphin-Clear  Lake  Highway  was  commenced  preparatory 
to  hard  surfacing.  Hard  surfacing  of  the  main  highway  in  Point  Pelee  National 
Park  was  completed.  Good  progress  was  made  on  the  revision  of  the  Cabot 
Trail  in  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park,  Nova  Beotia,  which  involves 
11  miles  of  new  construction  between  Ingonish  and  Neil  Harbour.  Revision 
of  the  Cap  Rouge  section  of  the  same  road  was  practically  completed.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island  National  Park  a  new  marine  drive  8-5  miles  in  length, 
connecting  North  Rustico  with  New  London  Bay,  was  completed.  Numerous 
other  roads  utilized  by  Park  visitors  have  been  or  are  under  improvement. 

Tourist  Travel  Accommodation: 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  the  administration  of  National 
Parks  has  been  the  provision  of  sufficient  travel  accommodation  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  during  the  past  year 
new  bungalow  cabin  concessions  were  granted  in  Banff,  Kootenay,  Prince  Albert 
and  Riding  Mountain  National  Parks,  and  good  progress  in  the  construction 
of  bungalow  cabin  units  is  reported.  In  addition,  forty  buildings  owned  by 
the  National  Parks  Service  in  Banff  National  Park  were  leased  to  war  veteran 
concessionaires.  These  have  been  converted  and  are  in  use  as  low  rental 
cabin  accommodation.  _  A  large  building  in  Point  Pelee  National  Park  also 
was  leased  to  a  concessionaire  for  accommodation  to  park  visitors.  Additional 
accommodation  provided  by  private  enterprise  in  the  National  Parks  included 
a  new  hotel  in  Banff.  Plans  are  also  underway  for  an  addition  to  an  existing 
hotel  in  Banff  which  will  provide  for  about  125  new  rooms.  Additional 
bungalow  camp  accommodation  at  Jasper,  Waterton  Lakes,  'Cape  Breton 
Highlands,  Fundy  and  Prince  Edward  Island  National  Parks  is  either  planned 
or  under  construction. 

In  order  to  assist  concessionaires  in  meeting  increased  expenses  due  to  the 
rising  costs  of  materials,  the  Department  recently  announced  a  reduction  in 
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the  fee  charged  as  rental  for  sites  occupied  by  bungalow  camps.  This  measure 
is  expected  to  attract  additional  concessionaires  interested  in  the  provision  of 
travel  accommodation. 

Increased  use  of  public  campgrounds  in  National  Parks  has  been  reported 
and  to  meet  the  demand  many  improvements  and  extensions  have  been  under¬ 
taken.  New  campground  shelters  or  other  amenities  were  provided  in  Mount 
Revelstoke,  Yoho,  Banff,  Jasper,  Elk  Island,  Prince  Albert,  Georgian  Bay 
Islands,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  National  Parks  in  1948.  These  improvements 
included  a  modern  campground  at  Two  Jack  Lake — about  seven  miles  northeast 
of  Banff,  which  will  accommodate  100  automobiles  and  their  passengers.  The 
National  Parks  Service  has  also  undertaken  the  provision  of  overnight  shelters 
for  the  use  of  youth  hostellers  making  use  of  the  Parks. 

Recreational  Facilities: 

A  number  of  new  developments  were  undertaken  during  the  past  year  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  recreation  in  the  National  Parks.  Major  develop¬ 
ments  undertaken  include  a  central  recreational  area  at  Jasper,  which  when 
completed  will  include  an  outdoor  swimming  pool,  wading  pool,  tennis  courts, 
bowling  green,  athletic  field,  skating  and  curling  rinks,  and  a  community  hall. 
Good  progress  on  the  project  has  been  made  and  completion  of  some  of  the 
items  during  the  current  year  is  expected.  In  Banff  Park  a  start  was  made  in 
the  construction  of  four  new  tennis  courts.  A  new  bowling  green  was  opened 
in  Riding  Mountain  National  Park  and  another  green  in  Prince  Albert  Park 
was  completed  except  for  seeding.  New  greens  are  also  in  various  stages  of 
construction  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton  Highlands  and  Fundy 
National  Parks.  Measures  for  the  protection  of  sea  bathers,  including  the 
provision  of  life-saving  equipment  and  maintenance  of  lifeguards,  were  under¬ 
taken  at  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Parks. 
As  previously  mentioned,  a  new  nine-hole  golf  course  was  laid  out  in  Fundy 
Park  and  at  the  end  of  the  1948  season  all  greens  and  tees  had  been  completed 
and  seeded,  and  most  of  the  fairways  seeded  as  well.  An  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  a  well-known  golf  course  architect  providing  for  consultant 
services  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  all  golf 
courses  in  the  National  Parks. 

For  a  number  of  years  planned  recreation  and  a  nature  information  service 
for  visitors  have  proven  popular  in  Prince  Albert  and  Riding  Mountain  National 
Parks.  During  the  summer  of  1948  these  services  were  extended  to  Banff, 
Jasper,  Yoho,  Kootenay,  and  Waterton  Lakes  National  Parks,  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  young  college  men,  who  carried  out  programs  of  field  excursions, 
lectures  and  organized  sports  for  these  areas.  Registrations  at  the  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts  reached  a  new  high  for  1948,  and  as  an  experiment  classes 
were  extended  to  Jasper  Park. 

Additional  equipment  was  purchased  for  the  children’s  playgrounds  in  many 
of  the  Parks  and  other  improvements  were  effected. 

As  an  aid  to  winter  sports,  the  ski  jump  in  Mount  Revelstoke  National 
Park  was  reconstructed  to  the  latest  Olympic  requirements  and  improvements 
were  carried  out  on  the  hill  below  the  jump.  During  the  past  winter  this  ski 
jump  attracted  many  outstanding  Canadian  skiers  as  well  as  those  from  foreign 
countries.  The  first  competition  held  on  the  hill  in  1949  was  exceptionally 
well  attended  and  some  outstanding  performances  were  recorded.  A  site  was 
provided  on  Mount  Norquay  in  Banff  Park  for  the  erection  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  modern  ski  chair  lift,  which  was  completed  late  in  1948  at  a  cost 
of  $125,000.  This  lift,  which  has  proven  extremely  popular  during  the  past 
winter,  will  also  be  operated  during  the  summer  and  will  afford  visitors  to  Banff 
with  an  exceptional  view  of  the  Bow  Valley  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 
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Publicity  and  Information: 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources  carried 
out  in  the  autumn  of  1947,  publicity  and  information  services  for  all  branches 
of  the  Department  were  centralized  under  the  Deputy  Minister’s  office.  In 
preparation  for  a  year  of  increased  travel,  the  publicity  effort  for  National 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  was  directed  through  four  main  channels:  Depart¬ 
mental  'publications,  press  and  magazine  material,  pictorial  presentations,  and 
addresses  both  direct  and  by  radio.  Publications  consisting  of  'brochures, 
pamphlets,  folders  and  leaflets  were  provided  in  greater  quantities  and  secured 
wider  distribution. 

in  co-operation  with  the  National  Film  Board  new  coloured  sound  16  mm. 
motion  pictures  portraying  the  scenic  and  recreational  features  of  individual 
National  Parks  were  produced  and  more  prints  made  available  to  secure  larger 
audience  attendance.  The  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  has  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  a  broader  distribution  of  these  films  outside  of  Canada. 

Several  National  Parks  films  were  'broadcast  by  television  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  our  new  films  are  being  produced  with  this  new  field  in  mind. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  National  Park  officials  the  National  Film  Board 
extended  its  Tourist  Promotion  Program  into  a  number  of  Park  campgrounds 
and  other  locations  during  the  past  summer. 

New  pictures  and  kodachrome  slides  were  secured  for  the  still  photo 
library  where  a  complete  revision  is  in  progress  to  increase  and  to  bring  the 
supply  of  photo  subjects  up-to-date. 

Attractive  displays  were  arranged  in  'co-operation  with  the  Canadian 
Government  Exhibition  Commission  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
Toronto,  the  Pacific  National  Exhibition,  Vancouver,  and  the  Western  Fair 
at  London.  Departmental  officers  were  in  attendance  at  these  Exhibitions  to 
distribute  National  Parks  publications  and  maps  and  answer  special  enquiries. 
A  special  National  Parks  display  was  arranged  for  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Region  VI)  at  Ottawa  and  a  permanent  display 
was  installed  in  the  foyer  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel  in  Toronto. 

The  National  Parks  Service  also  co-operated  with  the  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau  by  furnishing  personnel  to  assist  in  the  dissemination  of 
information  at  travel  shows  being  held  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
of  1949  in  the  western  United  States.  Supplies  of  National  Parks  publications 
were  also  furnished  for  distribution  at  these  shows. 

Addresses  to  various  clubs  and  associations'  on  National  Parks  subjects 
and  over  the  radio  were  delivered  and  material  of  this  nature  supplied  to 
outside  speakers. 

Wildlife  Investigations 

During  the  summer  of  1948  field  investigations  were  conducted  in  a  number 
of  the  National  Parks  by  mammalogists  and  limnologists  of  the  Dominion 
Wildlife  Service.  The  study  of  the  number  and  habits  of  mammals  and  the  food 
habits  of  predators  which  commenced  in  1943,  was  continued  in  some  of  the 
western  Parks.  Investigations  of  Park  waters  were  undertaken  in  nine  National 
Parks  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  sport  fishing  possibilities.  These  included 
studies  in  Fundy  Park  in  New  Brunswick  where  several  lakes  were  investigated 
and  in  most  of  the  western  National  Parks  where  previous  investigations  were 
continued. 

An  important  feature  that  has  materially  aided  the  co-operation  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  Provinces  in  the  administration  of  wildlife  resources  is  a  series 
of  joint  wildlife  conferences  that  have  been  held  in  Ottawa  at  the  call  of  the 
Minister  of  this  Department.  Formerly  held  every  two  Or  three  years,  these 
meetings  of  Provincial  and  Dominion  officers  concerned  with  wildlife  are  now 
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being  held  annually.  These  gatherings  provide  an  opportunity  for  informal 
discussions  of  the  numerous  problem®  that  arise  in  connection  with  wildlife 
conservation  and  they  also  enable  the  responsible  officers  to  become  acquainted 
personally  and  to  develop  a  spirit  of  close  co-operation. 

The  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  also  invites  to 
Ottawa  annually  'those  Provincial  Ministers  and  officials  concerned  with  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel.  The  ideas  concerning  wildlife  which  develop 
during  the  tourist  conferences  are  discussed  at  the  wildlife  conferences  and 
vice  versa. 

National  Historic  Parks  and  Sites 

Considerable  development  work  was  undertaken  during  the  year  at  some 
of  the  National  Historic  Parks  to  increase  their  attraction  for  visitors'.  A  new 
entrance  road  was  constructed  at  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg  Historic  Park 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  additional  excavation  work  carried  out  on  the  ruins.  An 
addition  to  the  attractive  museum  at  Fort  Beausejour  Historic  Park  in  New 
Brunswick  was  undertaken  to  house  the  wealth  of  new  historical  material 
relating  to  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto.  This  new  wing  will  be  officially  opened 
to  the  public  during  the  coming  summer.  Improvements  were  also  effected  at 
the  Fort  Wellington  Historic  Park  museum  at  Prescott,  Ontario. 

Additional  memorials,  commemorating  events  and  persons  notable  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  were  erected,  including  a  monument  and  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Lucy  Maude  Montgomery  at  Green  Gables  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  National  Park.  Among  others  erected  were  those  of  the  following 
places: — Fort  Dufferin,  near  Emerson,  Manitoba,  to  commemorate  the  formation 
of  the  North  West  Mounted  Police;  Fairfield,  near  Bothwell,  Ontario,  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Fairfield,  destroyed  by  American  forces  following  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames,  October  5,  1813;  Gananoque,  Ontario,  to  commemorate 
the  events  which  took  place  there  during  the  war  of  1812-14;  and  Gleichen, 
Alberta,  to  commemorate  the  Indian  Chief  Crowfoot,  of  the  Blackfoot  Confed¬ 
eracy,  promoter  of  friendship  with  the  white  men,  who  died  April  25.  1890. 

Administrative  Difficulties 

The  foregoing  represents  some  of  the  brighter  features.  The  administration 
of  National  Parks,  however,  like  other  public  services,  presents  many  problems. 
The  unusual  weather  conditions  experienced  last  summer  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Although  increased  funds  were  available  for  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment  some  delays  were  experienced  in  obtaining  delivery,  particularly  of  heavy 
mechanical  equipment  which  must  be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  Satis¬ 
factory  labour  was  still  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  at  the  rates  which  the 
National  Parks  Service  was  able  to  pgy.  However,  these  problems  are  gradually 
being  overcome  and  it  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  the  development 
program  may  be  continued  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Prospects  for  191$ 

It  is  expected  that  funds  in  excess  of  those  provided  last  year  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  development  and  maintenance  of  National  Parks  during  the  fiscal  year 
1949-1950.  More  than  $4,000,000  has  been  earmarked  for  the  continuation  of 
highway  improvement  and  for  the  replacement  of  bridges.  This  amount  will 
permit  continuation  of  existing  road  development  programs  in  the  mountain 
Parks  including  Banff,  Jasper,  Kootenay  and  Waterton  Lakes  Parks.  Recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Prince  Albert  National  Park  highway  in  Saskatchewan  will 
be  continued  and  re-alignment  and  grading  of  No.  10  Highway  through  Riding 
Mountain  National  Park  preparatory  to  hard  surfacing,  will  also  be  carried  on. 
Funds  are  also  being  provided  for  additional  work  on  the  Cabot  Trail  in  Cape 
Breton  Highlands  National  Park  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Dalvay- 
Stanhope  Road  in  Prince  Edward  Island  National  Park.  Improvements  to 
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recreational  facilities  in  Banff  and  Jasper  National  Parks  are  planned.  These 
will  include  the  development  of  a  small  recreational  area  or  “parkette”  at  Banff 
including  tennis  courts,  bowling  green,  public  pavilion  and  other  conveniences. 
The  development  of  the  recreational  areas  at  Jasper  and  Fundy  Parks  will  also 
be  continued.  Funds  are  being  provided  for  the  construction  of  low-rental 
tourist  accommodation  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Fundy  and  Cape  Breton 
Highlands  National  Parks.  It  is  expected  that  this  accommodation  will  take 
the  form  of  bungalow  cabins  which  will  be  rented  to  concessionaires  for  operation 
at  rates  approved  by  the  Department.  Moneys  have  also  been  included  in  the 
estimates  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  Park  camp  grounds  including  a 
new  area  in  Banff  National  Park.  New  Park  buildings  planned  for  1949  include 
a  recreational  and  golf  club-house  building  in  Fundy  Park,  New  Brunswick,  a 
new  fire  hall  at  Banff,  a  museum  at  Elk  Island  Park,  new  administration  and 
Park  industrial  buildings  at  Jasper  and  a  new  bathhouse  and  outdoor  swimming 
pool  at  Radium  Hot  Springs  in  Kootenay  National  Park.  Funds  have  also 
been  earmarked  for  an  extension  to  existing  water  and  sewer  systems  at  Banff, 
a  new  water  supply  at  Field  in  Yoho  National  Park  and  for  forest  insect  control 
measures  throughout  the  National  Parks  system. 

Future  Needs  of  the  Parks 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  National  Park  administration  is  the 
provision  of  improved  highways  both  within  the  Parks  and  leading  to  the  Parks. 
The  Dominion  is  planning  substantial  outlays  along  this  line  in  the  National 
Parks  this  year  which  will  complement  the  progress  made  in  1948.  The 
Provinces  are  also*  making  some  progress  with  the  improvement  of  roads  outside 
the  Parks.  Unfortunately,  in  Southern  Alberta  last  summer,  visitors  from  the 
United  States  arriving  at  the  International  Boundary  on  improved  hard  surfaced 
highways  were  met  in  some  cases  by  roads  the  conditions  of  which  can  only  be 
termed  ‘’'deplorable”.  If  our  National  Parks  are  to  receive  the  patronage  which 
should  be  expected,  a  broad  program  of  improvement  to  the  approach  roads 
must  be  undertaken  without  delay.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the  Provincial 
Governments. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  both  within  and  outside  the  Parks  in 
the  provision  of  accommodation  for  visitors  but  this  feature  can  still  be 
improved.  As  previously  reported,  a  number  of  new  sites  were  made  available 
to  private  concessionaires  and  the  National  Parks  Service  will  be  glad  to  make 
available  additional  sites  to  private  enterprise  with  the  necessary  capital  to 
develop  them. 

Scientific  investigations  as  an  aid  to  administration  and  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  about  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  animals,  birds,  fish  and  history  of  the  region 
for  the  use  of  visitors  are  being  continued.  The  program  of  planned  recreation 
and  guided  nature  trips  inaugurated  in  1948  in  several  of  the  Parks  will  be 
extended  this  year  to  other  areas.  There  should  be  a  greater  realization  of 
the  value  of  wildlife  management  and  of  the  need  of  conserving  and  replenishing 
the  supply  of  game  fish  in  waters  frequented  by  tourists.  The  continuation  of 
investigations  in  this  respect  will  be  continued  in  the  Parks  this  year. 

Experience  has  shown  that  visitors  to  the  National  Parks  are  showing  a 
disposition  to  learn  more  about  the  natural  features  and  attractions  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  available  for  distribution  in  greater  quantity,  special  information 
concerning  the  flora,  fauna,  and  any  unusual  phenomena. 

May  we  conclude  with  the  statement  that  Canada’s  varied  and  outstanding 
facilities  for  rest  and  recreation  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  resource  to  be 
developed  under  wise  counsel  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  number  of  people 
possible.  Canada’s  National  Parks  form  a  valuable  natural  resource  even  as 
our  mines,  forests  and  farm  lands  are  natural  resources.  These  Parks  constitute 
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a  great  natural  heritage  which  may  be  enjoyed  over  and  over  again  provided 
adequate  supervision,  maintenance  and  protection  are  continued.  In  safeguarding 
these  national  properties  for  present  and  future  maximum  use,  the  co-operation 
of  all  visitors  is  sought  by  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Canada’s 
National  Playgrounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 

t 

For  the  Period  April  1  to  February  28 


Increase  or 


. Rational  Parks 

1948-49 

1947-48 

Decrease 

Banff  . 

.  378,052 

319,707 

+  58,345 

Cape  Breton  Highlands  . 

.  25,551 

27,507 

-  1,956 

Elk  Island  . 

.  66,451 

45,545 

+20,906 

Georgian  Bay  Islands . . 

.  6,794 

4,778 

+  2,016 

Glacier  . . 

797 

—  235 

Jasper  . 

.  71,933 

71,516 

+  417 

Kootenay  . 

.  68,276 

77,505 

-  9,229 

Mount  Revelstoke  . 

.  10,795 

11,003 

—  208 

Point  Pelee  . 

.  131,488 

107,772 

+  23,716 

Prince  Albert  . . . 

34,371 

+  3,677 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

67,508 

+  16,825 

Riding  Mountain  . 

.  213,328 

174,778 

+  28,550 

St.  Lawrence  Islands  . 

.  27,154 

14,299 

+  12,855 

Waterton  Lakes  . 

.  86,717 

147,177 

-60,460 

Yoho  . 

.  34,595 

31,034 

+  3,561 

Sub-total  . 

.  1,244,077 

1,145,297 

+98,780 

National  Historic  Parks 

Fort  Anne  . 

.  14,495 

11,959 

+  2,536 

Fort  Beausejour . 

.  19,007 

16,397 

+  2,610 

Fort  Chambly  . 

.  28,213 

26,379 

+  1,834 

Fort  Lennox  . 

.  2,830 

1,303 

+  L527 

Fortress  of  Louisbourg  . 

.  4,954 

4,835 

+  119 

Fort  Malden  . 

.  12,995 

13,360 

—  365 

Fort  Wellington  . 

.  8,390 

5,800 

+  2,500 

Port  Royal  Habitation . 

.  8,975 

7,994 

+  981 

Sub-total  . 

.  99,859 

88,027 

+  11,832 

Sub-total  . 

88,027 

+  11,832 

8/3/49 

K.R. 
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APPENDIX 

NATIONAL  AND  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARKS 

The  National  and  National  Historic  Parks  in  Canada  include  26  units 
having  a  total  area  of  more  than  29,000  square  miles.  The  following  concise 
statement,  which  lists  the  parks  by  Provinces,  may  be  of  interest  for  reference 
purposes. 

Nova  Scotia — 

Cape  Brdton  Highlands  National  Park.  Rugged  Cape  Breton  Island  coast¬ 
line  with  mountain  background.  Fine  seascapes  from  park  highway.  Recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation,  within  park 
area.  Hotel  and  boarding-house  accommodation  adjacent  to  park.  Equipped 
camp  grounds.  Established  1936;  area,  390  square  miles;  motor  roads,  50-8 
miles;  secondary  roads,  5  miles;  trails  28*26  miles. 

Fortress  of  Louisbourg.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  near 
Louisburg.  Ruins  of  walled  city  erected  by  the  French  1720-40.  Interesting 
excavations.  Established  in  1941;  area,  339*5  acres. 

Port  Royal.  National  Historic  Park  at  Lower  Granville.  Restoration  of 
'‘Habitation”  or  first  fort  built  in  1605  by  Champlain,  De  Monts,  and  Poutrin- 
eourt.  Established  1941;  area,  17  acres. 

Fort  Anne.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  at  Annapolis  Royal. 
Well-preserved  earthworks.  Established  1917;  area,  31  acres. 

New  Brunswick — 

Fundy  National  Park.  An  area  of  79*50  square  miles  of  outstanding  scenic 
and  recreational  value  in  Albert  County,  now  under  development. 

Fort  Beausejour.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  near  Sackville. 
Site  of  early  French  fort.  Established  1926;  area  81*3  acres. 

Prince  Edward  Island — 

Prince  Edward  Island  National  Park.  Strip  25  miles  long  on  north  shore 
of  island  province.  Recreational  area;  fine  beaches.  Accessible  by  highway. 
Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp-grounds.  Estab¬ 
lished  1937;  area  7  square  miles;  motor  roads,  14*5  miles;  secondary  roads, 
3*11  miles. 

Quebec — 

Fort  Chambly.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  at  Chambly  Canton. 
First  built  by  French,  1665.  Established  1941.  Area,  2^  acres. 

Fort  Lennox.  National  Historic  Park  on  Ile-aux-Noix  in  Richelieu  River, 
near  St.  John.  Established  1941;  area,  210  acres. 

Ontario — 

St.  Lawrence  Islands  National  Park.  Mainland  area  and  13  islands  in 
“Thousand  Islands”.  Recreational  and  camping  area.  Mainland  accessible  by 
highway.  Islands  reached  by  boat  from  nearby  mainland  points.  Established 
1914;  area,  190  acres. 
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Point  Pelee  National  Park.  Recreational  area  on  Lake  Erie.  Camp-grounds, 
remarkable  beaches,  unique  flora.  Resting  place  for  migratory  birds.  Accessible 
by  highway.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation  in  vicinity  of  park. 
Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1918;  area,  6-04  square  miles;  motor 
roads,  6*5  miles;  secondary  roads,  2-8  miles. 

Georgian  Bay  Islands  National  Park.  Recreational  and  camping  areas. 
Unique  pillars  on  Flowerpot  Island.  Accessible  by  boat  from  nearby  mainland 
points.  Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1929;  area,  5-37  square  miles. 

Foft  Malden.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  at  Amherstburg.  Site 
of  defence  post  built  1797-99.  Established  1941;  area,  5  acres. 

Fort  Wellington.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  at  Prescott.  Defence 
post  built  1812-13.  Established  1941 ;  area,  8^  acres. 

Manitoba — 

Riding  Mountain  National  Park.  Playground  and  game  sanctuary  on  sum¬ 
mit  of  Manitoba  escarpment.  Fine  lakes,  summer  resort  and  recreational  area. 
Accessible  by  highway.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped 
camp-grounds.  Established  1929;  1 ,148 *  square  miles;  motor  roads,  51-6 
miles;  secondary  roads,  52-9  miles;  trails,  113-0  miles. 

Fort  Prince  of  Wales.  National  Historic  Park  at  Churchill.  Ruins  of  fort 
built  1733-71.  Established  1941;  area,  50  acres. 

/ 

Saskatchewan — 

Prince  Albert  National  Park.  Forested  region  dotted  with  lakes  and  inter¬ 
laced  with  streams.  Summer  resort  and  recreational  area.  Accessible  by  high¬ 
way.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp-grounds. 
Established  1927;  area,  1,496  square  miles;  motor  roads,  67-7  miles;  secondary 
roads,  48-0  miles,  fire  roads  and  trails  298-25  miles. 

Alberta — 

Banff  National  Park.  Magnificent  scenic  playground  in  central  Rockies. 
Contains  noted  resorts,  Banff  and  Lake  Louise.  Summer  and  winter  sports 
centre;  big  game  sanctuary.  Accessible  by  rail  and  highway.  Hotel  and  bunga¬ 
low  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1885;  area, 
2,585  square  miles;  motor  roads,  180-9  miles;  secondary  roads,  3-2  miles;  fire 
roads,  103-0  miles,  trails,  727-5  miles. 

Jasper  National  Park.  Mountain  playground  and  game  sanctuary.  Contains 
majestic  peaks,  icefields,  beautiful  lakes,  and  famous  resort,  Jasper.  Summer 
and  winter  sports.  Accessible  by  rail  and  highway.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin 
accommodation.  Equipped  camp-ground.  Established  1907;  area,  4,200  square 
miles;  motor  roads,  144-0  miles;  secondary  roads,  18-5  miles;  fire  roads,  58-0 
miles;  trails,  582-5  miles. 

Elk  Island  National  Park.  Fenced  preserve  near  Edmonton  containing  a 
large  herd  of  buffalo;  also  deer,  elk  and  moose.  Recreational  and  camping 
resort.  Established  1913;  area,  75  square  miles;  motor  roads,  17  miles;  secondary 
roads,  10  miles;  trails,  5  miles. 

Waterton  Lakes  National  Park.  Canadian  Section,  Waterton-Glacier 
International  Peace  Park.  Mountain  playground  with  colourful  peaks;  varied 
flora  and  fauna.  Accessible  by  highway.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accom¬ 
modation.  Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1895;  area,  204  square  miles; 
motor  roads,  47-8  miles;  secondary  roads,  13-5  miles;  trails,  146-40  miles. 
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British  Columbia — 

Yoho  National  Park.  On  west  slope  of  Rockies.  High  peaks,  beautiful  lakes. 
Yoho  and  Kicking  Horse  Valleys.  Accessible  by  rail  and  highway.  Hotel  and 
bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp-grounds.  Area,  507  square 
miles;  motor  roads,  45-0  miles;  secondary  roads,  6-5  miles;  fire  roads,  26*5 
miles;  trails,  204  miles. 

Kootenay  National  Park.  Encloses  Vermilion-Sinclair  section  of  the  Banff- 
Windermere  Highway  in  Rockies.  Broad  valleys,  deep  canyons,  hot  mineral 
springs.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp-grounds. 
Established  1920;  area,  543  square  miles;  motor  roads,  61  - 1  miles;  fire  roads, 
9*5  miles;  trails,  156  miles. 

Glacier  National  Park.  Superb  alpine  region  in  Selkirk  Mountains.  Great 
peaks,  glaciers,  forests,  accessible  by  railway  only.  Camping,  skiing,  climbing. 
Established  1886;  area,  521  square  miles;  fire  roads,  22-25  miles;  trails,  95-5 
miles. 

Mount  Revelstoke  National  Park.  Rolling  mountain  top  plateau  on  west 
slope  of  Selkirk  Mountains.  Accessible  by  rail  and  highway.  Summer  accom¬ 
modation  in  park.  All  year  accommodation  in  nearby  town  of  Revelstoke. 
Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1914;  area,  100  square  miles;  motor 
roads,  18-5  miles;  trails,  82-5  miles. 

N.W.T.  and  Alberta — 

Wood  Buffalo  Park.  Immense  region  of  forests  and  open  plains  between 
Athabaska  and  Great  Slave  Lakes.  Contains  a  large  herd  of  buffalo  and  other 
game.  Established  1922;  area,  17,300  square  miles,  trails,  150-0  miles. 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators: 

Buchanan,  Chairman ;  Bishop,  Crerar,  Duffus,  Gershaw,  Horner,  Pirie, 
Roebuck  and  Ross. — 9. 

The  committee  resumed  consideration  of  the  Order  of  Reference  of  17th 
March,  1949,  authorizing  the  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
various  agencies  concerned  with  promoting  tourist  travel  in  Canada. 

The  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Walkinshaw,  Toronto,  Ontario,  was  heard  with  respect  to  fishing 
as  an  attraction  to  tourist  traffic  in  Canada;  made  suggestions  for  increasing 
the  supply  of  fish  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada;  offered  suggestions  for 
improving  the  accommodation  and  services  for  tourists;  and  was  questioned. 

Dr.  A.  W.  H.  Needier,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Fisheries, 
was  heard  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  supply  of  game  fish; 
outlined  the  methods  of  research  being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
to  increase  the  production  of  fish;  and  was  questioned. 

Dr.  Needier  filed  with  the  committee  a  paper  on  “  The  Estimated  Value  of 
Sports  Fishing  to  Canada,”  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record.  {See 
Appendix  “B”) . 

Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Director,  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  Department  of 
Reconstruction  and  Supply,  was  heard  in  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Travel 
Bureau  for  the  past  year;  gave  an  outline  of  the  plans  for  the  present  year  and 
how  it  is  proposed  that  the  appropriation  for  the  Travel  Bureau  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949-50  be  spent;  and  was  questioned. 

At  1  o’clock  p.m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Attest. 


H.  ARMSTRONG, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

The  Senate 


Ottawa,  Thursday,  March  31,  1949. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic,  which  was  authorized  to  inquire 
into  the  tourist  business,  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman:  Our  plan  was  to  hear  first  from  Mr.  Dolan,  but  the  sug¬ 
gestion  has  come  from  Senator  Roebuck  that  we  might  hear  Mr.  Walkinshaw  of 
Toronto  concerning  fishing.  I  thought  we  would  have  with  us  a  representative 
from  the  Department  of  Fisheries;  Dr.  Bates,  the  Deputy  Minister,  promised  to 
send  someone.  We  have  with  us  Dr.  Solman  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Resources.  Senator  Roebuck  is  better  qualified  than  I  to  introduce  Mr.  Walkin¬ 
shaw,  so  I  will  call  on  him  for  that  purpose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Walkinshaw  has 
any  official  position  or  that  he  represents  any  constituency  of  fish,  but  he  has 
pulled  a  lot  of  them  out  of  the  water.  I  have  heard  him  tell  many  stories  of  his 
fishing  experiences  and  his  knowledge  of  fish.  We  are  a  tourist  traffic  committee 
and,  as  I  said  at  one  of  our  opening  meetings,  the  biggest  factor  in  tourist  traffic 
is  fish.  Many  tourists  come  here  for  nothing  else  but  to  fish  and  if  they  capture 
a  few  it  adds  greatly  to  the  spice  of  their  trip  and  they  go  home  and  talk  about 
-it.  Mr.  Walkinshaw  is  here  at  our  request,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  very 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  fish.  He  is  not.  a  technical  expert,  but  is  a  sports¬ 
man  who  has  followed  the  sport  of  angling  for  years;  he  is  a 'businessman  and  a 
citizen  who  enjoys  the  natural  resources  of  our  country.  I  now  present  Mr. 
Walkinshaw. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  There  is  an  old  saying  that  all  fishermen  are  prevarica¬ 
tors..  Can  you  vouch  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  No,  not  if  Mr.  Walkinshaw  tells  about  the  fish  he  has 
caught. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Walkinshaw:  as  Senator  Roebuck  has  said,  this  is  a 
tourist  traffic  committee  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the  tourist  trade  in  Canada. 
It  is  along  those  lines  that  we  should  like  to  hear  any  suggestions  or  observa¬ 
tions  you  would  like  to  make  concerning  fishing  conditions.  You  may  go  ahead 
and  tell  your  story  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Walkinshaw:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  hardy  fisherman  or  any 
other  person  who  would  come  before  a  group  of  grey-haired  venerable  gentle¬ 
men  such  as  this  to  tell  his  story.  I  have  no  funny  stories  to  tell  but  I  just  want 
to  tell  about  my  experience  as  a  tourist  fisherman — I  have  met  hundreds  of  them.. 

The  American  tourists  come  here  for  a  definite  purpose.  As  Senator  Roebuck 
has  said,  the  majority  of  them  come  to  fish;  they  bring  a  rod  or  two  in  every  car; 
if  they  do  not  have  a  licence  when  they  come,  they  soon  purchase  one.  They 
come  from  their  depleted  waters  and  look  upon  Canada’s  lakes  as  a  perfect  haven 
for  fishing.  We  might  consider  the  private  life,  so-called,  of  the  fish;  their  hous¬ 
ing  is  a  very  important  feature;  the  habitat  has  a  very  definite  relation  to  fishing. 
Of  course  the  Americans  have  good  fishing  too. 

I  have  made  a  few  notes  to  guide  me,  and  if  the  honourable  members  will 
bear  with  me  I  should  like  to  speak  more  as  a  fisherman  than  as  a  biologist.  I 
have  a  feeling  of  good-will  towards  the  Americans  who  come  to  visit  Canada  and 
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spend  their  money  here.  I  feel  their  presence  is  good  for  all  of  us;  It  is  from 
that  point  of  view  that  I  wish  to  talk  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  read  from  notes;  that  is  done 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  If  I  may,  I  shall  refer  first  to  the  question  of  licence  fees, 
and  in  this  respect  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  this  prov¬ 
ince  the  licence  fees  amount  to  about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  That  is  the 
amount  Americans  pay  in  licence  fees  only  and  the  sums  they  spend  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  amount  to  a  great  deal  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  What  percentage  of  that  amount  would  you  expect  to  be 
from  American  tourists? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  That  is  all  from  American  source.  We  have  no  licence  fee 
for  our  fishermen  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  anglers  have  asked  for  it  for 
a  long  time;  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  province,  but  our  gov¬ 
ernment  has  never  been  prepared  to  make  a  licence  fee.  The  reason  we  want  to 
tax  ourselves  is  that  when  a  man  wears  a  button  or  some  identification  showing 
that  he  has  paid  a  licence  fee,  and  we  find  him  with  thirty  or  forty  small  trout 
in  his  creel,  wre  have  some  chance  of  reporting  him,  whereas,  if  he  has  no  identi¬ 
fication  the  average  citizen  does  not  get  around  to  reporting  him  before  he  gets 
away. 

The  Chairman:  On  that  point  I  wish  to  be  clear.  Do  you  say  that  the 
province  of  Ontario  requires  no  licence  fee  for  fishing? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  Not  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman:  In  Alberta,  where  I  live,  every  citizen  who  fishes  in  the 
streams  has  to  take  out  a  licence. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  We  have  nothing  like  that  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  A  licence  fee  is  also  required  in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  We  believe  that  every  man  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
should  pay  some  fee.  We  do  not  propose  to  keep  the  boys  from  fishing  in  the 
streams,  but  we  feel  that  the  fishermen  in  the  lakes  should  make  some  contri¬ 
bution.  There  are  some  200,000  anglers  organized  in  clubs,  and  if  these  men 
paid  a  small  fee  it  would  make  a  nice  nest-egg. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  You  would  require  the  fee  to  be  used  in  re-stocking  the 
lakes? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  Yes.  We  have  appended  that  provision,  that  if  a  fee 
is  collected  it  must  be  used  for  the  propagation  and  the  studying  of  the  habitat 
of  fish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross:  How  much  do  outsiders  pay  for  a  licence  fee? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  The  family  licence  is  $8. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross:  That  is  $8  for  the  season? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  Yes,  $8  for  the  season. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Is  that  not  pretty  high? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  I  do  not  think  so.  That  may  cover  three  or  four  fishing 
rods.  The  fee  is  $5  for  individuals.  It  is  not  any  higher  than  any  state  in  the 
union,  and  many  states  are  higher. 

Many  Americans  who  come  here  inquire,  “Where  can  I  get  a  launch?” 
“Where  can  I  get  some  bass?”  or  “Where  can  I  find  good  muskies  or  pickerel?” 
Where  are  the  places  to  go?  Many  Americans  come  back  year  after  year,  and 
I  figure  that  they  are  giving  Canada  a  large  summer  population  of  good  paying 
guests.  They  have  tremendous  buying  power  and  they  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  here.  They  are  only  after  the  game  fish:  bass,  pike  and  muskallonge.  I 
do  not  intend  to  talk  about  any  other  fish  because  those  I  have  named  are  the 
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only  kind  that  they  come  for.  Some  tourists  are  quite  happy  if  they  catch 
crappie,  pumpkinseed  or  mud  pout.  Some  fishermen  call  that  trash,  but  I  have 
seen  tourists  in  Rice  Lake  and  the  Kawartha  Lakes  figure  they  have  had  a  good 
day  after  making  a  haul  of  pumpkinseed  or,  as  some  call  them,  sun  fish.  They 
are  quite  satisfied.  There  are  also  some  dyed  in  the  wool  fishermen  who  want 
muskallonge  and  they  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  catch  one.  Incidentally, 
the  record  muskallonge  was  caught  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  It  may  surprise 
you  to  know  this,  but  in  the  annals  of  American  fishing,  Canada  holds  only  two 
records  for  the  largest  fish  caught,  one,  the  speckled  trout  and  the  other,  the  lake 
trout.  They  have  large  fish  in  the  United  States  but  still  their  citizens  come 
over  here  to  fish. 

Many  of  our  fishermen  in  our  clubs  and  associations  claim  that  we  ought 
to  restrict  our  fishing  to  Canadians.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  came  here  this 
morning  was  that  the  only  other  two  men  that  I  could  suggest  that  might  be 
able  to  tell  you  more  than  I  could  about  this,  are  very  much  opposed  to  tourist 
traffic.  This  is  perhaps  a  small  idea,  but  they  claim  we  should  keep  our  fish 
in  Canada.  They  claim  the  Americans  have  fished  out  their  own  waters  and 
that  is  why  they  are  coming  here. 

I  have  a  different  angle  than  thal.  I  believe  we  can  grow  fish  here.  In 
other  words,  we  can  have  our  fish  and  eat  them.  If  we  grow  fish  in  sufficient 
quantities  we  will  have  enough  for  the  tourists  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  making  big  efforts  to  keep  their  fishermen  at  home.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  advertising  fishing  in  all  states.  The  advertising  done  in 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other  eastern  states  is  tremendous.  The 
state  of  Wisconsin  advertises  its  fishing  facilities  in  practically  every  magazine. 
Therefore  we  must  get  the  fishermen  that  want  something  that  they  have  not 
got  in  the  United  States. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  economic  factors  of  the  tourist  traffic  other  than 
the  need  for  dollars,  but  I  do  think  that  the  millions  of  dollars  the  tourists  spend 
in  both  accessible  and  inaccessible  waters  are  helping  to  keep  up  fishing  for  our 
local  fishermen,  through  supporting  the  government  hatcheries,  and  protection 
service;  to  say  nothing  of  the  better  accommodation  they  enable  the  outfitters 
to  provide.  There  are  only  one  or  two  Canadians  fishing  in  cur  rivers  and 
lakes  throughout  the  province  to  every  hundred  Americans.  If  any  of  you 
gentlemen  went  around  the  island  of  Manitoulin  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  you  would  think  that  the  whole  state  of  Ohio  had  moved  over  there. 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  Quetico,  and  Manitoulin  get  American  tourists.  Instead 
of  restricting  fishing  by  tourists,  I  would  prefer  to  find  out  if  we  cannot  grow 
the  crop  of  fish  they  want.  I  would  like  to  suggest  what  might  be  done.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  these  suggestions,  but  they  must  be  made  more  effective  and 
enlarged  in  operation. 

What  about  these  bass?  Bass  can  be  raised  in  ponds  when  the  natural 
conditions  and  their  spawning  habits  are  maintained.  This  is  being  done  arti¬ 
ficially  throughout  the  province.  Many  more  such  rearing  ponds  are  required 
to  restock  heavily  fished  areas.  Muskallonge  are  also  raised  easily  to  fingerling 
size  in  the  hatchery  by  well-known  methods;  and  the  feeding  of  them  to  secure 
the  size  ready  for  release,  about  9  to  12  inches  in  one  year,  has  been  accomplished 
satisfactorily  in  the  one  and  only  hatchery  in  this  province.  I  take  a  little  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  fact  that  perhaps  I  helped  to  get  this  muskallonge  hatchery 
going.  They  told  us  for  many  years  that  we  could  not  raise  muskallonge  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  biologists  said  that  it  was  a  food  problem.  I  said 
“All  right,  supposing  it  is.  We  can  raise  minnows  by  the  thousands”.  I  tried 
raising  them.  I  had  twenty-four  samples  and  I  raised  thousands  of  them  in  a 
little  pond.  I  digress  to  tell  you  about  this  fact  because  this  is  the  problem  in 
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raising  muskallonge,  which  is  the  choice  fish  of  the  American  tourists.  Ii  he 
spends  $500  and  catches  one  muskallonge  he  says  “Look,  I’ve  caught  a  twenty- 
four  pound  muskallonge”  and  he  goes  away  happy.  ■ 

Lake  trout,  pickerel,  and  pike'  appear  to  be  able,  to  establish  themselves, 
or  at  least  to  hold  their  numbers  more  satisfactorily.  Intensive  study  is 
required  on  habitat  conditions  for  the  bass  and  muskallonge.  We  think  the 
hatcheries  are  becoming  outmoded.  One  or  two  American  hatcheries  have  been 
closed  and  they  claim  the  fish  should  be  given  a  chance  to  hatch  naturally.  We 
have  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  hatcheries  in  the  province  but  we  cannot 
scratch  them  all  because  some  of  them  are  commercial.  I  do  want  to  point  out, 
however,  that  people  are  now  beginning  to  think  that  natural  habitat  is  the 
thing  to  develop.  If  natural  reproduction  will  not  work  sufficiently  to  the  need, 
and  it  seems  that  it  will  not,  we  ought  to  know  what  lakes  should  be  closed 
and  for  how  long. 

An  illustration  of  benefit  of  research  was  contained  in  work  recently  done  by 
Mr.  Petersen  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  He  has  been  doing  research  work 
on  the  moose.  Funds  for  this  work  were  supplied  by  an  outside  conservation 
body.  It  was  not  a  government-sponsored  project.  Mr.  Petersen  found  that 
people  were  calling  for  the  closing  of  the  moose  season  as  a  conservation  measure. 
The  moose  were  getting  fewer  all  the  time.  He  made  an  intensive  study  of  the 
moose  on  an  island  in  Lake  Superior  and  he  discovered  that  hunting  is  not  the 
main  factor,  not  even  a  large  one,  in  the  diminishing  numbers  of  the  moose. 
Food  appears  to  be  the  limiting  factor.  There  again  it  is  a  question  of  habitat. 
Apparently  they  consume  about  50  pounds  of  food  a  day,  and  to  get  this  food 
in  the  winter  months  is  almost  impossible  in  many  areas.  A  survey  showed 
that  when  the  deer  and  moose  could  get  food,  they  congregated.  Their  old 
enemy  the  wolves  also  congregated  at  the  same  time,  but  the  healthy  animals 
could  cope  with  their  predators.  Therefore,  it  was  proven  that,  the  wolves  and 
hunting  were  not  the  biggest  problems  in  the  conservation  of  the  moose. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  advertise  our  fishing  if  we  could  promise  two  and 
a  half  pound  bass  to  tourists.  If,  as  the  tourist  outfitters  of  Northern  Ontario 
say,  one  moose  is  worth  $1,000  to  them,  I  'think  each  musky  in  our  waters  is 
worth  $100,  and  each  bass  about  $10,  from  a  tourist’s  point,  of  view'.  The 
muskallonge  are  our  largest  and  gamest  sport  fish.  The  muskallonge  is  the  best 
fighting  inland  fish  in  the  wrorld,  and  we  have  all  the  muskies  there  are  in  the 
world.  However,  these  fish  are  disappearing  rapidly.  Where  you  could  catch 
two  or  three  in  a  day  at  one  time  you  can  only  catch  one  in  a  week  nowT.  I  know' 
because  I  have  fished  for  them.  Of  the  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  hatcheries 
in  the  province,  only  one  is  raising  muskallonge. 

Big  pike  in  the  Georgian  Bay  waters  are  a  huge  asset,  but  there  are 
thousands  who  fish  bass  in  this  area  from  July  1st  to  the  closing  day,  every 
day  of  the  week.  The  pressure  is  tremendous.  I  wTas  fishing  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  last  summer  and  I  know  that  the  pressure  all  along  the  bay  is  terrific. 
Most  persons  fishing  were  American  tourists. 

Most  of  our  national  parks  are  handling  as  many  tourists  as  the  present- 
conditions,  that  is,  boats,  guides  and  accommodation,  will  permit.  The  tourist 
is  prepared  to  pay  well  for  his  fun.  Not  many  of  them  are  hollering  about  the 
fish  but  they  are  hollering  about  having  better  guides,  better  boats,  better  meals 
and  better  accommodation.  They  particularly  want  better  guides  and  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  them.  Some  method  of  standardization  of  guides  and  fees 
and  penalties  for  gross  overcharging  is  required.  There  is  a  lot  of  overcharging, 
done.  Strict  supervision  of  all  guides  is  necessary,  and  only  licensed  guides 
should  be  allowed  to  act  for  pay.  The  tourist  does  not  minding  paying  good 
money  for  a  good  guide.  I  remember  paying  $17  for  an  Indian  guide  and  I  did 
not  mind  it  at  all  because  we  went  out-  and  caught  a  lot  of  pike  in  Georgian  Bay, 
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but  I  would  mind  paying  $8  or  $9  to  a  man  who  does  not  know  anything  about 
his  work.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Manitoulin  and  Algonquin  Park,  the 
Kawarthas,  Haliburton  and  Muskoka  are  wrell  known  areas  to  Canadians,  but 
one  of  our  great  and  lovely  parks  is  not  so  well  known  to  Canadians — the 
Quetico  Superior.  The  United  States  government  is  anxious  to  join  Canada 
in  protecting  this  park,  to  keep  its  wilderness  character  intact  and  to  preserve 
the  beauty  spot  as  a  memorial  to  the  men  who  died  in  both  world  wars.  You 
will  be  hearing  more  about  this  before  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Where  is  this  park  located? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  In  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  area,  with  the  state  of 
Minnesota  on  one  side  and  the  province  of  Ontario  on  the  other.  The  United 
States  has  made  a  tremendous  effort  in  connection  with  this  project.  Twenty- 
four  million  Saturday  Post  readers  have  been  given  an  idea  of  its  possibilities, 
along  with  hundreds  of  other  periodical  readers  throughout  the  country.  A 
splendid  movie  on  this  project  will  shortly  be  available  in  16  millimeter  film. 
This  unique  area  should  be  left  as  real  wilderness,  available  to  canoe  travel 
only.  In  other  words,  we  want  to  remove  travel  by  motor  boats.  No  attempt 
is  being  made  to  hamper  mining  or  lumbering  but  it  is  desired  that  the  timber 
be  left  by  the  water’s  edge.  It  is  desired  to  conserve  this  area  as  one  place 
in  Ontario  where  a  man  can  go  and  find  things  in  their  natural  state,  without 
finding  hot  dog  stands  or  cottages  and  so  on. 

I  wish  to  mention  that  the  revenue  from  the  Algonquin  Park  is  about  $22,000 
a  year,  which  is  not  very  much;  from  Quetico  the  revenue  is  about  $6,400;  and 
between  $10  and  $12  million  is  left  by  tourists  on  the  American  border  of  this 
area  each  year.  We  could  invite  them  into  this  district,  which  is  Canada’s  only 
real  wilderness  area. 

I  refer  now  to  the  question  of  the  water  levels  in  the  tourist  areas;  this  is  of 
course  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  government.  As  you  know 
lumbermen  in  the  spring  want  the  water  level  raised  eight,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
to  float  their  logs  down.  The  raising  of  the  water  level  is  something  which  the 
Dominion  government  should  supervise  most  carefully. 

The  revenue  from  hunting  in  Ontario  has  been  growing  recently.  Thousands 
of  moose  and  deer  are  exported  each  year.  In  our  Ontario  law  wre  have  a  proviso 
which  allows  the  collection  of  a  bounty  on  bear.  Many  of  the  tourists  like  to  see 
bear;  the  average  person  know’s  that  few  of  them  would  hurt  anybody.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  pay  a  bounty  on  this  animal.  The  figures  are  quite 
interesting:  In  1946-47,  some  946  bear  were  killed,  and  509  were  killed  in 
1947-48;  327  of  this  latter  number  were  taken  by  tourists.  That  shows  that  the 
bear  is  definitely  a  tourist  attraction.  Ontario  proposes  to  prohibit  the  hunting 
of  moose  for  two  years,  in  order  to  study  the  situation  and  determine  what  is 
happening  to  this  animal. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  we  are  compelled  at  once  to  look  into  the 
private  lives  of  our  game  fish.  Much  more  moneys  should  be  spent  on  research 
on  at  least  two  fishes,  and  the  habitat  of  all  our  game  fish.  If  the  senators’  com¬ 
mittee  could  get  this  need  across  to  the  authorities  it  would  be  the  finest  con¬ 
tribution  it  could  make  to  tourist  traffic.  I  understand  that  the  responsibility  for 
Canadian  fish  is  an  involved  question,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it.  But  if 
the  provincial  governments  will  not  or  cannot  spend  enough  money  for  research 
concerning  the  game  fish  population,  then  the  federal  government  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  step  in.  The  provinces  are  in  charge  of  our  game  and  wild  life,  but  if 
they  fail  to  make  a  proper  provision  the  federal  government  will  have  to  give 
some  assistance. 

There  should  be  a  closure  of  more  lakes  for  short  periods  of  time,  perhaps 
one  to  three  years,  to  allow  the  breeding  stock  to  recover.  Too,  guides  and  resort 
owners  should  be  more  tourist  conscious  from  the  point  of  view  of  service.  Much 
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better  accommodation  is  required.  The  interior  of  Quetico  Superior  country, 
including  the  Quetico  provincial  park  area,  should  be  declared  and  kept  a  wilder¬ 
ness  area  for  the  benefit  of  Canadians  and  Americans  particularly.  It  is  the 
last  remaining  wilderness  area  in  this  province.  Further,  I  believe  that  typical 
Canadian  dishes  should  be  served  at  hotels  and  tourist  resorts.  We  have  in  this 
country  lovely  fish,  maple  syrup,  and  fruit,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  eat  dry,  tough 
beef;  white  fish,  pickerel  and  lake  trout  could  just  as  easily  be  served;  also,  far 
too  much  canned  goods  is  offered  to  tourists.  This  morning  at  the  hotel  I  had  a 
breakfast  of  lake  trout,  which  is  the  finest  I  have  eaten  in  a  long  time.  Not 
nearly  enough  fish  is  served  in  this  country.  Another  improvement  in  the  tourist 
service  would  be  to  supervise,  license  and  train  our  guides.  The  average  guide 
does  not  know  enough  to  wash  his  hands  before  he  serves  you  dinner;  you  have 
to  tell  him  the  second  time,  and  then  he  does  not  use  soap.  Only  two  provinces 
in  Canada  are  doing  any  research  on  Canadian  fish.  This  enterprise  should  be 
greatly  extended. 

I  should  like  to  see  in  Canada  more  Canadian  ensigns  and  flags  displayed. 
Perhaps  this  does  not  mean  so  much  to  us,  but  it  gives  us  a  national  conscience, 
and  the  tourists  like  it. 

There  should  be  consideration  given  to  the  regulation  of  tourists  and  others 
landing  in  Canada  by  air  for  fishing  and  hunting.  Regulations  have  already  been 
undertaken  by  Ontario,  and  should  be  under  consideration  in  other  provinces. 
For  instance,  tourists  were  flying  into  the  James  Bay  area  to  look  for  geese  and 
ducks.  So  much  flying  was  clone  and  so  many  planes  were  overhead  that  it  was 
found  that  the  geese  and  ducks  who  came  to  rest  on  the  flight  between  Ellesmere 
Island  and  Central  America  were  disturbed  and  flew  on  before  they  were  properly 
rested.  The  Ontario  government  had  to  step  in  and  restrict  the  flying  over  this 
area;  it  provided  a  landing  area,  beyond  which  planes  were  not  allowed  to  go. 
In  one  area  geese  and  moose  were  being  hunted  by  plane. 

Something  should  be  done  to  save  the  ducks  and  geese  who  are  being  lost 
because  of  oil  slicks  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Niagara  River.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  problem  can  be  avoided,  but  it  appears  that  when  the  birds  light 
on  the  oily  water  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  take  off  and  fly  again.  Thousands 
of  birds  have  died  as  a  result  of  this  oily  substance. 

Strict  regulations  should  be  made  for  the  use  of  spring  and  air  guns  in  the 
hands  of  boys,  with  a  view  to  saving  our  owl  and  hawk  population.  Many 
tourists  like  to  hunt  the  wild  life  with  a  camera;  they  are  not  interested  in  fishing 
or  hunting,  but  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  taking  pictures.  These  birds 
should  be  free  to  fly  about  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  naturalist  who  gets  more 
fun  out  of  taking  their  picture  than  shooting  them. 

To  preserve  the  beauty  of  our  scenery  we  must  impress  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  need  for  regulating  and  cutting  of  timber  along  the  shorelines  in  the 
recreational  areas.  When  logs  are  left  in  streams  long  enough,  they  create  a 
pollution.  The  spruce  bud  worm  causes  enough  trouble  without  cutting  our 
timber  down  to  the  water.  Large  corporations  hesitate  to  clean  up  the  waters 
and  continue  to  dump  much  foreign  matter  from  pulp  and  paper,  and  other 
mills.  Unfortunately,  the  people  who  do  this  thing  regard  themselves  as 
important,  and  disregard  the  damage  they  do. 

We  in  Canada  should  attempt  to  cash  in  on  our  colourful  past.  I  think  we 
have  something  to  gain  by  having  our  guides  dress  in  a. more  colourful  style. 
We  have  the  background  of  the  French  coureurs  de  bois,  lumberjacks  and  our 
own  Paul  Bunyans.  Guides  should  not  look  like  city  bums,  wearing  a  pair  of 
sneakers,  an  old  suit  and  a  dirty  sweater.  If  they  would  wear  a  pair  of  higher 
boots,  roll  their  socks  down  over  the  top  of  them,  and  put  on  a  colourful  checked 
shirt,  they  would  look  the  part.  One  often  hears  a  tourist  remark  about  a 
guide  who  is  smartly  dressed. 
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I  have  covered  my  points,  some  of  which  may  not  mean  much.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  expressed  a  few  ideas  which  I  hope  may  be  acted  upon  by  the 
members  of  this  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Did  you  ever  catch  a  fish  with  a  haywire  snare? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  Never. 

The  Chairman:  This  talk,  Mr.  Walkinshaw,  has  been  most  interesting  and 
thought-provoking.  As  to  the  procedure  we  will  follow,  since  Mr.  Walkinshaw 
has  been  talking  about  fishing  it  might  be  appropriate  to  hear  from  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries  concerning  research  and  other  matters,  then 
we  could  hear  Mr.  Dolan.  First,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Walkinshaw. 
You  said  that  only  two  provinces  carried  on  research  into  fish.  What  provinces 
do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
provinces  which  have  any  extensive  research.  Of  course  I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  the  other  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  You  mentioned  the  problem  of  hunters  flying  into 
certain  areas  in  Canada.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  flying  into  the  caribou  country.  I  was  on  the  train  from  Regina 
recently,  and  I  talked  to  some  American  hunters  who  had  shot  their  quotas. 
One  fellow  said  he  had  picked  up  a  caribou  at  2  o’clock  and  was  in  Regina  that 
night  at  6  o’clock.  They  had  a  camp  there,  which  was  run  by  the  government, 
and  they  were  shooting  in  the  caribou  country.  At  that  rate,  our  game  will 
not  last  long. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  No  country  can  stand  that  kind  of  pressure.  I  may  say 
again  that  a  great  many  sportsmen  do  not  agree  with  me  at  all.  They  think 
we  are  selling  ourselves  down  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  have 
come  over  here  to  address  our  clubs  and  organizations  and  have  told  our  people 
that  they  are  fools  for  selling  everything  for  nothing.  They  claim  that  we  are 
charging  too  little  while  giving  access  to  the  best  we  have.  Americans  are  flying 
to  our  fishing  locales  now,  and  they  make  the  trip  in  very  short  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  As  far  as  flying  up  for  caribou  is  concerned,  these  people 
do  not  spend  much  money.  They  just  hire  a  plane  in  the  United  States  and 
they  do  not  stop  over  at  all  in  this  country.  They  just  travel  to  the  place  and 
pick  up  their  caribou  and  go  back  home. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  You  can  imagine  how  plentiful  fish  are  in  a  small  lake 
that  has  never  been  fished  in.  Well,  when  somebody  comes  in  by  aeroplane  and 
offers  bait  to  these  fish,  he  can  clean  out  the  best  in  a  single  day.  By  permitting 
this  sort  of  thing,  Canada  gets  nothing  out  of  the  traveller  except  a  licence  fee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  I  was  particularly  interested  in  what  you  had  to  say 
about  meals  for  tourists.  Americans  have  told  me  that  they  have  received  much 
better  and  less  expensive  meals  on  their  own  railroads  than  they  do  here.  Our 
railways  have  increased  the  cost  of  their  meals  by  100  per  cent  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  Americans  claim  that  the  quality  is  not  as  good  as  they  get  on 
the  American  trains.  I  think  the  tourists  should  be  given  some  of  our  native 
grown  food  rather  than  canned  stuff.  It  would  be  a  treat  for  them.  Americans 
will  put  up  with  poor  accommodation  without  too  much  complaint,  but  they 
do  expect  good  meals.  They  get  good  meals  in  their  own  country  and  they 
want  them  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  The  suggestion  of  training  guides,  registering  them,  and 
seeing  that  they  behave  themselves  and  give  good  service  for  their  money,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  practical  idea  that  could  be  easily  carried  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  What  about  classifying  the  guide  as  first  or  second  class 
on  his  licence? 
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Mr.  Walkinshaw:  They  are  hoping  to  make  the  guide  situation  much  better 
in  this  province.  It  might  be  a  difficult  thing  to  reach  a  standardization  of  fees 
because  some  work  much  harder  than  others.  There  are  guides  who  would  take 
parties  out  for  one  day  and  there  are  others  who  travel  with  a  party  for  one  or 
two  weeks  and  they  have  to  know  how  to  feed  the  people,  take  care  of  the  camp, 
and  so  on.  As  long  as  a  guide  gives  full  value  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much 
difference  what  he  is  charging.  Americans  are  accustomed  to  paying  high  prices 
in  their  country  but  they  are  also  accustomed  to  receiving  full  value  for  their 
money.  I  went  on  a  two- week  trip  through  Algonquin  Park  and  had  a  woodsman 
as  a  guide.  He  cut  his  foot.  A  man  can  make  a  mistake  like  that,  but  he 
was  useless  to  me  for  four  or  five  days  of  the  trip.  We  had  to  look  after  him 
and  all  he  could  do  was  paddle  the  canoe.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  not  quite 
as  good  a  guide  as  he  should  have  been. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gershaw:  I  think  the  idea  of  having  special  clothing  is  important. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  I  think  so  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gershaw:  The  colourful  uniform  of  the  Mounted  Police  has  been 
quite  an  attraction  to  the  American  tourist. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  You  would  be  surprised  how  many  people  mention 
that  fact.  If  the  resort  owners  were  wise  perhaps  they  would  see  that  those 
who  work  for  them  wear  certain  uniforms  with  a  special  cap  or  sash  or  something 
to  distinguish  them  as  guides.  I  think  the  Amercan  tourist  would  go  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  I  think  a  lot  can  be  done  to  educate  the  guides,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  you  can  grade  them  as  Grade  1  or  Grade  2.  I  think 
if  these  suggestions  were  put  before  a  guides’  association  meeting — we  have  one 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick — it  would  serve  a  good  purpose.  If  they 
were  encouraged  in  this  way  to  have  more  pride  in  their  work,  I  think  it  would 
be  more  to  the  point  than  by  trying  to  grade  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  I  was  talking  to  a  scientist  from  the  United  States.  I 
am  sorry  we  cannot  bring  him  here,  but  he  told  me  that  the  problem  of  fish,  as 
has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Walkinshaw,  is  habitat.  The  two  points  as  far  as 
habitat  is  concerned  are  food  and  air.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  food 
problem  except  that  the  base  of  the  food  must  be  vegetables.  This  scientist 
told  me,  and  it  struck  me  forcibly  because  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it 
myself,  that  the  great  limiting  feature  of  our  fisheries  in  the  settled  part  of  the 
country  is  the  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  lakes.  When  people  are  around  lakes  they 
throw  things  into  it.  That  refuse  is  oxidized  by  the  water.  It  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  and  the  water  there  becomes  deoxidized.  The  oxygen  is  taken  from 
the  water  and  therefore  from  the  fish.  He  told  me  that  the  water  in  our  lakes 
turns  over  twice  a  year,  once  in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  fall.  If  you  rob  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  water  where  the  sewage  and  so  forth  finds  its  way,  the 
fish  cannot  survive  in  that  water.  Furthermore,  our  most  valuable  fish  are  the 
ones  that  live  in  cool  waters  and,  as  soon  as  the  warm  water  of  the  upper  region 
of  the  lake  meets  the  deoxidized  water  of  the  lower  region,  the  fish  are  killed. 
He  also  said  that  fish  are  so  prolific  that  if  you  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
live  and  thrive,  the  supply  of  fish  can  hardly  be  depleted  because  one  fish  will 
populate  a  lake,  providing  his  progeny  grows  and  lives  to  maturity.  Mr.  Walkin- 
shaw,  what  can  you  tell  us  about  his  remarks? 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  Our  game  fish  are  carnivorous  and  live  on  other  fish. 
That  is  what  makes  them  the  sporting  fish  they  are.  Perhaps  the  most  car¬ 
nivorous  fish  is  the  muskallonge  and  the  pickerel  and  they  both  thrive  on  smaller 
fish.  You  can  catch  trout  in  smaller  areas  by  using  fly  bait,  but  these  fish  are 
also  meat  eaters  and  they  want  meat.  I  think  that  is  a  limiting  feature.  As  far 
as  deoxidizing  the  water  is  concerned,  running  water  will  oxidize  itself. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Yes,  running  water  oxidizes  itself  and  that  is  why  you 
find  trout  in  running  streams.  The  scientist  to  whom  I  referred  suggests  that  a 
windmill  should  pump  air  down  and  keep  the  water  turning  over  all  year  round. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  It  is  a  strange  thing  but  some  lakes  that  would  appear 
to  have  more  fish  than  others  do  not  have  as  much.  For  instance,  there  is  a  lake 
called  Jackfish  Lake  which  is  situated  north  of  North  Battleford.  That  lake 
has  been  fished  commercially  for  over  forty  years.  A  man  who  had  been  with 
the  Saskatchewan  government  for  years  and  who  knew'  a  lot  about  fish  was 
lecturing  to  our  school  children.  He  told  them  that  it  vras  not  right  to  cut  dowrn 
the  timber  that  lies  close  to  the  lakes.  I  said  to  him  later,  “What  puzzles  me  is 
that,  while  you  have  talked  about  woods  being  necessary  around  lakes  and  so  on, 
why  is  it  you  mentioned  a  lake  up  north  where  the  quota  allowed  was  only 
50,000  pounds  while  200,000  pounds  are  taken  from  Jackfish  Lake  w'hich  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  prairie  for  the  most  part  of  the  shore  line?”  He  explained  that  in 
Jackfish  Lake  there  was  a  larger  area  of  spawning  ground.  He  said  that  where 
you  have  a  lake  wdiere  there  may  be  food,  the  main  part  in  the  protection  of  the 
fish  is  a  large  area  of  spawming  ground.  In  a  lake  where  there  is  a  smaller 
spawning  ground  the  eggs  are  laid  in  one  mass,  whereas  if  there  is  plenty  of 
room  the  fish  move  forward  and  a  larger  number  of  eggs  are  fertilized.  That  is 
how  this  man  explained  the  great  production  in  Jackfish  Lake.  I  remember 
one  year  when  the  quota  in  that  lake  wras  225,000  pounds  and  the  men  were  out 
on  the  lake  with  all  their  equipment,  and  in  two  days  the  government  had  to 
stop  the  fishing  because  they  had  gone  over  their  quota.  The  fishing  in  that  lake 
was  just  as  good  last  year  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  That  is  an  amazing  thing. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  water  in  that  lake  that  suits  the  type  of  fish 
there.  It  is  an  amazing  lake  for  what  it  has  produced  in  money.  The  w'hitefish 
taken  from  the  lake  is  directly  shipped  to  New  York.  I  should  like  to'  digress 
for  a  moment  to  tell  a  little  story.  Up  in  Meadow  River,  near  Meadow  Lake  in 
Northern  Saskatchewan,  someone  suggested  that  we  do  a  little  fishing.  I  said 
“Well,  how  can  we  do  that?  We  have  no  tackle.”  He  just  picked  up  a  piece  of 
haywire  and  said,  “We  don’t  need  any  fishing  tackle.”  He  put  a  loop  in  the 
wire  and  held  it  in  the  water  where  it  was  about  three  feet  deep.  If  a  small  fish 
started  to  go  through  he  would  let  it  continue  on  its  w'ay,  but  when  a  big  fish 
came  along  and  went  to  go  through  he  would  pull  the  wire  tight  when  the  fish 
had  passed  half  way  through,  and  in  this  way  he  would  catch  the  fish.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  we  caught  quite  a  few  fish  by  using  that  method.  One  fellow  caught 
a  whole  truck  load. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Walkinshaw? 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Walkinshaw.  We  shall  now  ask  Dr.  Needier  to  come 
forward. 

Dr.  A.  W.  H.  Needler,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Fisheries: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  gentlemen,  the  Fisheries  Research  Board  of 
Canada,  as  you  know,  is  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  and  the 
direction  of  its  work  is  under  the  Department  of  Fisheries  itself.  In  the  funda¬ 
mentals  I  think  that  the  federal  government  has  responsibility  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fish  stocks  everywhere,  but  it  has  delegated  that  responsibility  to 
the  provinces  in  a  number  of  cases.  Ontario,  I  think  in  the  nineties,  Quebec  in 
1921,  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  later  still  when  their  natural  resources  were 
transferred  to  them,  took  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  stocks  of  fresh 
water  fish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross:  That  would  not  apply  to  the  parks  portion. 

Dr.  Needler:  No — except  the  parks.  The  federal  government  has  continued 
to  take  active  responsibility — it  still  has  a  kind  of  a  dormant  responsibility  for 
all  fish.  . . — but  it  continues  to  take  an  active  responsibility  as  far  as  anadromous 
fish  (e.g.  salmon  which  are  game  fish)  are  concerned,  and  as  far  as  fresh  water 
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species  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  concerned.  Consequently  the  research 
has  been  concentrated  in  those  fields,  and  the  Fisheries  Research  Board,  through 
its  establishments  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts,  has  carried  on  research 
on  the  maintenance  of  salmon  stocks  and  trout  stocks.  Those  species  are 
selected  perhaps  largely  as  an  accident  of  geography,  because  they  are  the  species 
that  are  important  in  the  areas  where  the  federal  government  is  still  taking  the 
active  responsibility. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  Dr.  Walkinshaw’s  very  sound 
exposition.  I  think  that  one  of  the  points  that  comes  clearly  from  what  he  said 
and  form  the  comments  made  on  what  he  said,  is  that  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  the  fish  stocks  is  an  extremely  complex  one,  and  if  one  were  to  discuss  the 
research  programs  in  detail  one  could  go  on  almost  indenfinitely.  So  I  think, 
sir,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  answer  inquiries  rather  than  to  try  to  give  a 
general  account  of  the  research  that  we  are  doing.  But  I  will  do  just  as  you  want. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  The  federal  government  still  look  after  the  fish  in  all 
the  national  parks? 

Dr  Needler:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  What  do  you  say  as  to  this  oxidization  of  water? 

Dr.  Needler:  That  is  an  important  factor.  In  order  to  comment  on  it,  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  comes  up  again.  One  of  the  panaceas  which  has  been 
advocated  is  fertilization.  There  are  no  panaceas;  there  is  no  method  of 
increasing  fish  stocks  which  is  applicable  everywhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  What  do  you  mean  by  “fertilization”? 

Dr.  Needler:  Fertilization  of  water;  that  is  to  say,  adding  nutrient  salts 
to  increase  the  food  supply.  The  importance  of  the  oxygen  content  of  the  water 
to  certain  species  of  fish  is  very  great.  It  has  come  in  as  a  factor  limiting  the 
value  of  fertilization,  because  as  you  said,  when  there  is  pollution  and  you 
increase  the  amount  of  oxidizable  material  in  the  water,  it  uses  up  oxygen.  The 
same  thing  occurs  when  you  increase  the  amount  of  food  material  in  a  lake  and 
you  have  conditions  in  the  winter  when  there  is  not  a  good  source  of  oxygen 
because,  perhaps,  of  lack  of  open  water  in  the  streams  or  the  length  of  time  for 
which  a  lake  remains  completely  frozen.  In  the  experiments  wre  have  carried  on 
recently  in  fertilization,  we  have  found  that  lakes  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
barren,  in  the  sense  that  they  had  a  low  production  in  spite  of  a  good  reproduction 
of  fish,  when  they  were  fertilized,  the  growth  of  the  fish  was  improved.  But 
even  a  moderate  fertilization  led  to  oxygen  lack  in  the  winter  to  a  dangerous 
level;  and  that  has  been  the  experience  of  others  who  have  investigated  the 
problem  thoroughly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Have  they  ever  investigated  the  adding  of  oxygen? 

Dr.  Needler:  I  don’t  believe  that  anybody  has  ever  studied  the  problem 
of  adding  oxygen,  at  least  not  to  natural  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Or  “aerating”  is  another  way  of  expressing  it. 

Dr.  Needler:  They  do  it  in  hatcheries,  in  small  ponds,  but  I  don’t  think 
anybody  has  ever  thought  of  attempting  it  in  natural  waters.  That  may  be  a 
lack  of  imagination  rather  than  a  practical  impossibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Well,  nobody  suggested  it  but  myself,  and  it  may  be 
a  foolish  suggestion.  But  why  would  not  a  windmill  pump  water  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  and  keep  it  up,  keep  the  water  turning  up,  bringing  the 
water  up;  by  supplying  a  little  air  it  would  rise  as  the  bubbles  went  through  it; 
with  almost  no  cost  beyond  a  little  equipment,  such  as  an  iron  pipe. 

Dr.  Needler:  It  might  be  possible  in  some  lakes,  but  there  are  some  in 
which,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  bring  the  bottom  water  up,  because 
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that  is  the  water  where  the  oxygen  is  poor.  I  mean  it  would  still  remain  a 
complicated  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck.:  But  as  soon  as  that  water  came  to  the  top  it  would 
be  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  only  from  the  surface  water  that  you  get  any 
oxygen. 

Dr.  Needler:  That  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  What  would  happen  in  winter  when  that  lake  was 
frozen  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 
I  am  inquiring;  that  is  all. 

Dr.  Needler:  I  think  it  is  in  winter  that  the  lack  of  oxygen  usually  kills 
fish  in  lakes. 

The  Chairman:  From  your  acquaintance  with  inland  fishing  do  you  find 
there  is  a  depletion  in  fish  life  going  on  all  the  time,  at  least  a  depletion  exceeding 
the  production  through  the  hatchery  system  and  natural  growth? 

Dr.  Needler:  Well,  sir,  we  come  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  again. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  areas  the  amount  of  fishing  is  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  when  you  have  the  number  of  people  trying 
to  fish  that  are  now  trying  to  fish,  there  are  not  enough  fish  to  go  around. 
There  are  a  great  many  cases  where  people  consider  that  there  has  been  over¬ 
fishing.  Actually,  the  total  number  of  fish  taken  is  almost  what  it  was  before, 
and  sometimes  greater,  but  when  there  are  so  many  people  catching  them,  the 
individual  angler  gets  fewer.  The  question  of  reproduction  which  you  bring  in 
is  one  of  the  factors.  There  would  be  some  lakes  or  streams  in  which  other 
factors  were  limiting  reproduction;  in  other  words  where  the  food  supply  or 
the  environmental  conditions,  oxygen  and  so  forth,  or  the  activities  of  predators, 
whether  they  are  fish  or  birds,  are  limiting  the  supply  in  spite  of  adequate 
reproduction.  There  are  more  instances  of  that  kind,  I  think,  than  there  are  of 
cases  where  there  is  a  real  failure  in  reproduction.  Mr.  Walkinshaw  gave  his 
opinion  that  hatcheries  were  outdated,  but  I  think  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
some  years  ago  hatcheries  were  regarded  as  the  panacea,  as  the  formula  for 
assuring  a  high  production  of  fish  everywhere,  and  that  there  was  on  this 
continent  more  than  anywhere  else  a  big  expansion  in  fish  hatcheries,  whether 
or  not  provided  by  government,  but  in  the  last  decade  or  two  it  has  been  quite 
clear  that,  instead  of  hatcheries  being  valuable  in  all  waters  and  with  all  species, 
there  are  only  certain  waters  where  the  natural  reproduction  is  insufficient — 
that  is,  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  still  are  waters,  even  in  the  case  of  trout,  where 
natural  reproduction  is  insufficient  to  make  full  use  of  the  capacity  of  waters 
to  increase,  and  in  those  cases — 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Do  you  think  the  hatchery  is  necessary  in  those  cases? 

Dr.  Needler:  In  those  cases,  and  only  in  those  cases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  There  are  some  lakes  where  the  eggs  will  not  mature, 
not  develop,  but  small  fish  put  in  do  all  right.  We  have  a  lake  in  Saskatchewan 
where  for  years  and  years  there  was  no  fish.  They  stocked  it  with  white  fish, 
and  they  have  done  exceptionally  well,  they  take  ten-pounders  now,  beautiful 
fish.  They  have  been  making  a  study  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reproduction  taking  place  in  the 
lake.  We  considered  the  water  too  alkaline  for  fish  for  years,  but  the  small  fish 
were  put  in,  in  that  case,  and  the  only  way  we  could  have  fish  in  that  lake  would 
be  by  small  fish  from  the  hatchery. 

Dr.  Needler:  That  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  That  is  the  type  of  lake  where  it  would  be  necessary 
to  still  continue — ? 
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Dr.  Needler:  Where  the  reproduction  of  young  fish  is  inadequate,  either 
because  of  water  conditions  in  the  lake  or  the  lack  of  spawning  grounds,  as  was 
mentioned.  In  those  cases  hatcheries  are  still  of  value.  So  far  there  has  not 
been  a  really  adequate  assessment  of  our  waters  from  that  point  of  view,  so 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  anywhere  that  the  products  of  our  hatcheries  are 
used  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that  is  where  your  investigation  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  comes  in.  We  need  to  know. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  implying  that  hatcheries  are 
not  needed  or  of  no  use.  I  think  they  are  splendid.  I  think  I  should  have  said, 
if  I  did  not  say  so,  that  these  hatcheries  in  the  United  States  were  being  dis¬ 
carded  rather  extensively  in  some  of  the  States.  Here  we  are  quite  proud  of  our 
hatcheries,  but,  as  far  as  game  fish  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  perhaps  they 
are  the  most  important  item.  Do  you  agree  with  me  there? 

Dr.  Needler:  Yes,  I  think  we  agree  exactly.  The  hatcheries  are  useful  in 
some  instances,  but  they  are  not  the  most  important  single  factor. 

The  Chairman:  Any  other  questions?  We  want  to  get  to  Mr.  Dolan  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Needier  a  question  about  the  netting 
of  salmon  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  when  they  come  in  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Do  you  think 
that  is  depleting  the  salmon  that  gets  up  our  fish  rivers  for  spawning? 

Dr.  Needler:  Well,  you  have  opened  a  very  controversial  question.  I 
would  say  frankly  that  we  do  not  really  know,  and  there  are  two  sides  of  the 
question.  We  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  research  on  methods  of  increasing  the 
production  of  small  salmon,  and  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  movements  of 
salmon  in  the  sea,  but  we  have  very  little  definite  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
salmon  that  apparently  are  necessary  to  make  full  use  of  rivers.  Now  it  is  quite 
obvious,  of  course,  that  if  the  commercial  fishermen  catches  a  fish,  that  fish 
won’t  be  caught  by  an  angler,  even  if  it  would  have  been.  I  think  it  is  also  true 
that  the  commercial  fishermen  catch  a  lot  of  fish  that  would  not  be  caught 
otherwise;  commercial  fisherman  generally  are  catching  quite  a  proportion  of 
salmon  that,  when  they  are  marked,  do  not  appear  in  any  angler’s  catch.  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  really  important  matter  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  commercial  fisheries  in  salmon  rivers  to  know  more  about  that 
subject.  We  have  plans  under  way  now,  if  we  are  given  the  funds,  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  problem  of  how  many  salmon  are  required  to  seed  a  river  naturally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Doctor,  that  certain  salmon 
would  never  take  a  fly  in  fresh  water? 

Dr.  Needler:  I  did  not  mean  that.  The  netting  that  has  gone  on  near  the 
mouth  of  rivers  does  not  necessarily  catch  only  salmon  which  are.  on  their  way 
into  rivers  at  that  time.  For  example,  the  Miramichi  drift  net  fisheries  and  the 
Margaree  trap  net  fisheries,  near  the  mouths,  have  shown  that  quite  a  proportion 
of  the  salmon  are  going  elsewhere;  consequently,  one  cannot  say  that  salmon 
caught  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  are  on  their  way  up  and  are  being  removed  from 
the  potential  angler. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  But  they  are  on  their  way  up  some  fresh  water  river? 

Dr.  Needler:  Yes,  I  would  think  so.  They  are  not  necessarily  on  their  way 
up  a  river  where  the  number  of  salmon  is  limited  to  the  angler.  The  number  of 
salmon  available  is  not  the  only  factor  that  limits  the  angling;  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  water  flow  that  brings  the  fish  in  at  the  right  time,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  will  take  the  hook. 

Another  point  that  should  be  considered  about  the  relationship  between  the 
commerical  fisheries  and  angling  is  that  there  has  been  wide  natural  fluctuation 
in  the  abundance  of  salmon  in  recent  years.  In  Northern  New  Brunswick  the 
salmon  have  been  at  a  pretty  low  e’bb ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  at 
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a  low  ebb  within  the  last  century,  and  they  increased  again.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  assess  the  extent  to  which  these  natural  fluctuations  are  responsible  for  the 
scarcity.  It  might  be  unjust  to  commercial  fishermen,  who  make  their  livelihood 
from  fishing,  to  assume  that  the  reason  salmon  are  scarce  is  because  they  are 
catching  too  many  in  the  sea.  Statistics  of  commercial  fisheries  and  angling 
when  taken  together — though  they  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be — indicate 
that  the  two  go  up  and  down  together,  rather  than  being  complementary  to  one 
another.  Of  course,  they  might  go  down  because  too  many  fish  are  being  caught 
and  still  fluctuate  together.  However,  we  are  left  with  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
in  the  past,  when  the  fishery  was  at  a  lower  level  than  it  is  now,  the  salmon  became 
scarce.  Then  they  came  back  and  later  became  scarce  again.  So  it  remains  an 
open  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Dr.  Needier,  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  suggestion 
that  rivers  are  being  polluted  by  big  companies,  such  as  pulp  companies,  who 
dump  effluvia  into  the  water? 

Dr.  Needler:  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  rivers  may  be  polluted, 
and  that  it  is  well  established  that  in  some  cases  it  has  done  damage.  The  big 
problem  in  approaching  any  case  of  pollution  is  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
alternatives  is  the  more  costly  to  the  community.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  it 
is  more  beneficial  to  the  community  to  prevent  pulp  companies — and  they  do  not 
want  to  lose  pulp  in  the  water— from  dumping  substance  into  the  water,  or  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  fishing.  In  other  words,  is  it  a  greater  loss  to  the  community  to  lose 
the  angling  or  the  pulp  business.  I  think  a  fair  analysis  of  the  situation  would 
show7  that  it  might  cost  the  community  as  a  w7hole  considerable  to  force  the  pulp 
people  to  cease  their  operations  and  keep  fine  materials  from  going  in  the  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  I  do  not  think  it  is  pulp  but  rather  chemical  by-products 
that  are  being  dumped. 

Dr.  Needler:  That  is  true:  it  is  sometimes  pulp  and  other  times  chemical 
by-products  and  certain  large  materials.  Continual  effort  is  made  to  keep 
pollution  to  the  minimum  wdiich  the  traffic  can  stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  I  am  told  that  if  the  companies  would  dump  their 
by-products  into  sand,  to  be  filtered  before  reaching  the  water,  that  would  be  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Dr.  Needier,  there  are  a  great  many  outboard  motors  being 
used  on  fresh  water  rivers  w7here  salmon  spawm.  Do  you  think  the  operation  of 
these  motors  is  a  hindrance  to  the  life  of  the  fish? 

Dr.  Needler:  Do  you  mean  that  it  makes  them  less  likely  to  take  the  hook? 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  No,  I  mean  wrould  the  fish  go  to  rivers  wdiere  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  noise  from  these  motors  and  an  oil  scum  forming  on  the  water  from 
exhaust? 

Dr.  Needler:  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  this  subject,  but  I  wmuld 
think  that  the  noise  from  an  outboard  motor  w7ou'ld  not  be  a  serious  factor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  Do  you  not  think  that  the  pollution  from  oil  dripping  from 
the  motors  and  smoke  from  the  exhaust  would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
life  of  the  fish? 

Dr.  Needler:  I  think  it  is  usual  that  wffien  outboard  motors  are  used,  the 
streams  are  fairly  large,  and  I  would  doubt  that  the  volume  of  pollution  would 
be  great  enough  to  be  detrimental. 

The  Chairman  :  W ould  the  committee  wish  to  discuss  the  fish  question  fur¬ 
ther,  or  should  we  now7  hear  from  Mr.  Dolan?  We  have  one  or  twTo  others  from 
whom  we  could  hear  later  on.  What  is  the  wish  of  the  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  We  will  hear  Mr.  Dolan  nowL 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Needier. 
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Dr.  Needler:  May  I  make  one  suggestion  before  leaving?  I  have  here  a 
report  made  in  1944  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Fisheries  Reserve  Board  and 
the  National  Research  Council.  It  took  two  or  three  years  to  prepare,  and  should 
perhaps  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  It  is  called  “The  Estimated 
Value  of  the  Sports  Fishing  to  Canada”,  and  consists  of  three  pages.  If  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  interested  I  can  make  it  available  to  them. 

The  Chairman:  Perhaps  we  could  add  it  to  our  report  and  have  it  published. 
Would  the  members  of  the  committee  be  agreeable  to  that  procedure? 

Some  Hon.  Senators:  Yes. 

(For  report  see  appendix  at  end  of  today’s  proceedings.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Dolan.  You  have  been  before 
us  previously,  Mr.  Dolan,  and  you  know  what  we  want. 

D.  Leo  Dolan  (Canadian  Travel  Bureau) :  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you 
know,  I  do  not  usually  prepare  any  large  submission,  but  I  try  to  tell  you  each 
year  what  the  record  shows  of  the  activities  of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel 
Bureau. 

Last  year,  1948,  we  had  our  largest  tourist  year  in  the  history  of  Canada, 
with  a  greater  number  of  people  and  an  expenditure  reaching  the  all-time  high 
of  $282  million.  I  propose  to  tell  you  briefly  what  part  the  federal  government 
played  in  that  field.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  been  altogether  responsible  for  the 
big  year,  but  with  typical  humility  we  claim  to  be  responsible  for  most  of  it.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  activities  of  the  federal  tourist  bureau  in  the  past  few 
years,  I  shall  present  a  few  statistics. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  the  Bureau  handled  some  276,000  direct  tourist 
inquiries,  of  which  ninety-eight  per  cent  was  the  result  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  campaigns  carried  on  by  the  department.  That  figure  can  only  be  made 
intelligible  by  stating  that  there  are  now  three  bureaus  in  the  United  States  which, 
combined,  handled  the  number  of  tourist  inquiries  that  we  did  in  Ottawa  last 
year.  It  is  quite  easy  to  prove  that  there  is  no  tourist  bureau  in  the  world 
replying  to  as  many  inquiries  as  we  do.  Our  increase  last  year  over  the 
previous  year  was  131  per  cent,  and  as  a  result  our  staff  had  to  be  increased  to 
handle  the  volume.  Today  we  have  a  staff  of  about  70,  and  last  year  we  sent 
out  tourist  literature  totalling  1,759,929  pieces. 

For  instance,  if  we  receive  an  inquiry  from  a  man  in  Akron,  Ohio,  one  letter 
does  not  suffice  to  answer  him.  He  may  ask  us  about  some  of  the  features  of 
which  Mr.  Walkinshaw  and  Dr.  Needier  have  been  telling  us.  He  may  ask  about 
fishing,  or  scenic  resorts;  the  supplying  of  an  answer  may  necessitate  five  or  six 
operations  within  our  department.  The  figure  of  70  in  respect  of  staff  is  an 
increase  over  last  year,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bureau  is  purely  a 
service  organization  and  has  to  have  a  large  number  of  people  to-  answer  these 
inquiries.  We  are  getting  more  inquiries  per  day  now  than  we  did  a  year  ago, 
which  is  a  fairly  reliable  barometer  of  the  potential  business  in  1949.  Last  year 
I  was  bold  enough  to  predict  that  1948  would  be  our  biggest  tourist  year  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  I  think  now  that  1949  will  be  equally  as  big,  assuming  that  w'e 
can  use  the  number  of  people  writing  to  us  as  a  barometer.  We  are  now  receiving 
an  average  of  1,664  inquiries  a  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  You  have  heard  the  aphorism  that  the  best  reward  for 
work  well  done  is  more  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  being  so,  I  am  “Exhibit  A”  in  truth  of  that  statement, 
Senator  Roebuck.  Last  year,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  we  sent  out  some  6,500 
bags  of  mail.  We  sent  out  35  to  40  bags  of  mail  every  day.  During  the  month 
of  January  of  this  year,  when  our  advertising  was  running  in  the  United  States, 
we  received  13,943  inquiries.  In  February  we  received  some  36,000  inquiries, 
making  an  increase  of  42  per  cent  for  these  months. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Would  the  larger  part  of  the  inquiries  come  from  people 
seeking  information  about  hotel  accommodation? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Everything  is  included.  It  is  a  wide  variety  of  things.  '  They 
may  ask  for  a  highway  tour  through  any  part  of  Canada,  or  for  accommodation 
in  a  large  or  small  place.  They  may  ask  for  fishing  information.  It  is  really 
amazing  the  number  of  things  they  do  ask  about.  Some  of  the  letters  are  rather 
amusing.  I  have  one  letter  here  which  asks  for  a  suitable  place  for  a  honeymoon 
outside  of  a  city  but  not  too  far  because  the  bride  is  easily  frightened  by  wild 
animals.  When  anybody  asks  me  what  inquiries  are  made  I  usually  have  some¬ 
thing  like  this  to  take  out  of  our  files.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  road  builder 
in  the  United  States  who  travelled  through  Canada  last  year.  He  made  some 
reference  to  the  fishing  that  was  not  too  nice,  but  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
built  highways  in  Ohio  and  he  described  how  we  should  build  roads  in  Canada. 
It  is  a  three-page  letter,  single  spaced.  The  American  people  are  very  prolific 
writers.  When  they  tell  us  that  our  roads  are  terrible — and  there  is  a  lot  of 
truth  in  that — they  do  so  in  a  nice  way.  This  man  told  us  that  because  our 
roads  were  so  bad  he  had  to  put  a  lot  of  repairs  on  his  car  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States.  He  told  us  of  the  highway  he  built  for  the  government 
of  Ohio  and  he  told  us  how  to  build  a  road  here.  I  sent  the  letter  to  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Highways.  These  inquiries  nearly  all  come  from  the  result  of  our 
advertising.  We  extended  our  advertising  very  considerably  because  the 
government  has  been  good  enough  to  provide  our  department  with  more  money. 

The  Chairman:  Could  you  tell  us  the  appropriation  for  the  department 
and  how  the  money  is  being  spent? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Most  is  spent  on  advertising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross:  You  spoke  of  42  per  cent  more  inquiries  this  year.  What 
is  that  compared  to? 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  over  last  year,  and  is  for  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year.  We  shall  have  an  appropriation  in  1949-50  of  $1,298,000.  A  year  ago  we 
had  an  appropriation  of  $1,038,000.  We  have  been  given  an  increase  of  about 
25  per  cent  in  our  appropriation  this  year.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
advertising  costs  have  gone  up.  They  have  particularly  been  increased  in  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  printing  has  increased,  the  paper  costs  have  gone 
up,  and  this  has  resulted  in  an  overall  increase  in  advertising  to  almost  the  same 
degree  as  the  increase  we  received  from  the  government. 

We  have  found  out  that  our  advertising  should  be  done  in  colour  in  the 
larger  magazines.  We  have  extended  our  colour  advertising  because  we  have 
found  that  there  is  tremendous  competition  for  tourists  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  This  competition  is  increasing  year  by  year.  A  few  years  ago  when 
this  Bureau  was  organized,  as  the  result  of  recommendations  from  this  com¬ 
mittee,  there  wTere  only  ten  or  twelve  states  in  the  United  States  that  had  tourist 
appropriations.  Today  44  of  the  48  states  of  the  Union  are  appropriating  money 
to  encourage  travel  in  their  own  states.  They  are  appealing  to  their  nationals, 
for  instance,  to  fish  in  Wisconsin  rather  than  in  Ontario  or  Quebec  or  British 
Columbia  or  wherever  it  may  be  in  Canada.  We  are  certainly  in  a  highly 
competitive  field  and  I  think  it  is  sensible  that  we  have  increased  our  adver¬ 
tising.  We  have  made  advertising  more  attractive  by  the  use  of  colour.  Members 
of  this  committee  who  are  interested  in  travel  movies  know  that  the  day  of  the 
black  and  white  picture  is  gone.  To  be  attractive,  a  travel  movie  has  got  to 
be  made  in  colour.  Magazine  advertising  has  reached  the  same  stage.  We  have 
to  compete  with  Southern  California,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  and  other  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  which  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  colour  advertising 
in  national  magazines.  This  year  we  will  spend  $875,000  as  against  $700,000 
a  year  ago. 
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Our  own  publications  have  to  be  increased  in  numbers  because  more  and 
more  people  are  asking  about  Canada.  Last  year  we  spent  $208,000  and  this 
year  we  intend  to  spend  $250,000  towards  this  end. 

There  is  a  small  increase  of  salaries  of  about  $8,000,  but  the  increase  in  the 
budget  this  year  for  the  Travel  Bureau  is  in  advertising  and  in  the  publications. 
But  we  have  gone  into  an  expensive  advertising  campaign  in  the  American 
newspapers.  We  have  extended  our  newspaper  advertising  for  several  reasons. 
More  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  now  carrying  travel  columns  and  have 
travel  editors.  When  I  was  a  newspaperman  we  never  heard  of  a  travel  editor, 
but  today  every  large  American  newspaper  has  one  who  runs  a  travel  column. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  we  get  more  publicity  for  Canada  through  travel 
columns  than  through  any  other  form  of  public  relations  work.  This  is  because 
the  travel  editor  of  the  publication  in  the  United  States  is  asking  for  information. 
You  are  not  asking  him  to  publish  it.  As  a  newspaper  publisher,  Senator 
Buchanan  will  agree  that  if  you  want  something  published  in  a  newspaper  it  is 
easier,  if  the  editor  asks  for  it  than  if  you  have  to  sell  him  on  the  idea,  of  printing 
it.  The  life  of  an  advertisement  in  a  magazine  is  longer  than  that  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  newspaper,  but  the  continuity  given  in  the  newspaper  is  far  better 
and  certainly  pays  dividends  for  the  money  spent. 

The  Chairman:  You  will  find  more  reading  matter  in  the  travel  section 
of  the  daily  newspaper  than  you  wouild  get  in  a  magazine. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  why  we  extended  our  newspaper  advertising  program. 
I  continually  keep  in  touch  with  newspaper  editors  suggesting  this  or  that  story 
that  they  might  use,  and  then  they  put  their  research  men  on  the  job.  It  has 
taken  me  almost  two  years  to  convince  the  comparatively  new  magazine  Holiday 
that  they  should  write  a  full  article  on  Canada.  In  August  of  this  year  Holiday 
magazine  will  have  an  exclusive  story,  from  cover  to  cover,  about  Canada.  It 
is  the  biggest  travel  magazine  in  the  world  today.  It  is  published  by  the  Curtis 
people  who  have  poured  a  lot  of  money  into  it.  Several  small  articles  have  been 
written  about  Canada  but  this  will  be  a  full-length  article.  We  keep  in  touch 
with  the  editors  of  the  Curtis  publications,  the  Hearst  publications  and  others 
and  supply  them  with  leads  regarding  stories  they  can  use  about  Canada.  There 
is  seldom  a  month  that  goes  by  that  some  large  magazine  in  the  United  States 
does  not  have  a  story  about  some  part  of  Canada. 

During  the  latter  months  of  1948  we  established  exclusive  film  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  In  co-operation  with  the  National  Film  Board  and  the 
National  Parks  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  we  decided 
the  time  had  come  when  there  should  be  available  to  organizations  in  the  United 
States  who  desire  travel  films,  some  libraries  of  modern  up-to-date  travel 
films  on  Canada,  Most  of  our  travel  films  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  are  outdated.  They  were  taken  years  ago  and  they  show  old  cars  and 
women’s  dresses  that  are  obviously  far  out  of  style. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  That  would  be  serious. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  may  seem  quite  trivial  but  it  is  serious.  As  soon  as 
Americans  see  a  picture  showing  old-fashioned  styles  they  say  “Phooey,  that’s 
no  good”.  A  few  years  ago  I  would  have  made  the  same  observation  that  you 
have  made,  Senator  Roebuck.  Americans  are  curious  people-  If  you  do  not 
give  them  what  they  want  you  cannot  get  their  business.  We  have  established 
62  libraries  in  the  United  States.  We  are  going  to  add  5  or  6  films  a  year  to  our 
libraries  and  within  a  period  of  five  years  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  say  that 
there  are  60  or  70  films  in  our  libraries  in  the  United  States  that  can  be 
secured  by  any  club,  organization  or  institute  that  wants  to  know  something 
about  this  country.  This  is  just  a  new  project.  It  is  perhaps  not  in  perfect 
operation  today,  but  if  the  provinces  will  be  a  little  patient  and  let  us  get  this 
thing  going,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  between  the  National  Film  Board  and 
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ourselves,  we  shall  have  something  Canada  has  never  had  before — adequate  and 
modern  travel  film  libraries  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  we  have  been 
continuing  making  our  sports  films  dealing  with  fishing  and  other  sports.  We 
are  making  sports  films  to  be  shown  to  the  different  sportmen  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  Our  films  are  all  made  wTith  the  idea  that  conservation  is  the  thing  that 
is  going  to  maintain  our  fishing  streams  and  lakes.  Years  ago  we  used  to  make 
sports  films,  and  Senator  Pirie — I  do  not  think  I  served  under  him  because  he 
was  in  opposition  when  I  worked  for  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick — knows 
that  some  of  our  films  showed  people  holding  up  an  extravagant  catch  of  fish. 
That  has  proven  to  be  bad  propaganda.  We  do  not  promote  anything  like 
that  now.  The  idea  now  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  participate  in  the  sport  you 
must  be  a  sportsman  yourself.  You  have  to  keep  the  idea  of  conservation  in  your 
mind.  But  we  are  distributing  some  of  our  sport  films  through  Field  and  Stream 
magazine.  These  films  too  are  coloured. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw  said  that  some  of  his  associates  in  the  anglers’  club  thought 
that  tourist  fishermen  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  this  country.  Naturally, 
I  cannot  agree  with  that.  Besides — and  I  say  this  with  sincere  regret- — I  think 
the  tourist  angler  and  the  tourist  hunter  have  been  better  conservationists  and 
have  obeyed  our  fish  and  game  laws  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  have  many  of  our 
own  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Dolan:  To  say  that  tourist  sportsmen  are  depleting  our  rivers,  lakes 
and  streams  is  nothing  but  pure  nonsense  and  buncombe.  Last  year  the  Ontario 
Government’s  revenue  from  licenses  issued  to  non-resident  anglers  was  $1,123,000. 
Resident  anglers  are  not  charged  anything  at  all  for  a  license.  In  1947  the 
number  of  anglers  who  came  into  the  province  was  191,000.  I  have  not  go  the 
1948  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  mean  that  those  anglers  came  to  Ontario  from  the 
United  States  and  bought  fishing  licenses?  i 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  And  they  paid  for  those  licenses  the  amount  that  you  have 
stated? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  any  way  of  estimating  the  total  amount  of  money 
those  people  spent  here? 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  is  pretty  safe  to  estimate  an  average  expenditure  of  ten  to 
fifteen  times  the  angling  licence  fee,  and  I  think  those  people  would  have  spent 
close  to  $20  million  here.  Senator  Pirie  was  for  a  good  many  years  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Mines  in  New  Brunswick.  He  is  very  familiar  with  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams  which  attract  tourists  to  that  province,  and  I  think  he  will  bear  me 
out  that  the  average  tourist  angler  spends  while  here  an  average  of  at  least  ten  to 
twelve  times  the  amount  of  the  license  fee.  He  has  to  pay  for  guides,  and  he 
buys  gasoline  and  food,  and  he  usually  is  a  good  customer  of  the  provincial 
Liquor  Control  Board. 

In  Ontario  a  year  ago  there  were  16,000  non-resident  hunters,  but  the  number 
of  residents  who  took  out  hunting  licenses  was  220,000.  I  think  the  proportion  of 
resident  to  non-resident  anglers  would  be  about  the  same.  If  I  am  right  in  this, 
a  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  number  of  residents  who  fish  in  the 
province  is  a  very  large  one. 

We  have  tried  to  attract  outside  anglers  to  the  province  and  to  direct  them 
to  places  where  they  can  get  good  fishing.  I  agree  with  some  things  that  Mr. 
Walkinshaw  said  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  preaching  them  up 
and  down  the  country.  Maybe  it  is  because  I  am  a  proud  New  Brunswicker, 
but  whatever  the  reason  I  have  urged  in  all  parts  of  Canada  that  guides  should 
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form  themselves  into  provincial  associations  similar  to  the  one  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  late  Harry  Allan  established  that  association  away  back  in  1898,  I 
think,  and  it  is  doing  down  there  some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Walkinshaw  says 
should  be  done  elsewhere.  As  Senator  Pirie  knows,  the  guides  in  New  Brunswick 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  improvement  in  the  fishing  lodges  in  that 
province.  The  day  is  gone,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  sportsman  who  comes  to 
Canada  wants  to  rough  it.  The  way  he  wants  to  “rough  it”  nowadays  is  on  good 
spring  mattresses  in  clean  rooms  and  in  dining  rooms  where  good  food  is  served. 
There  are  no  more  tourists  who  want  to  sleep  on  a  bunch  of  boughs,  and  no  guide 
worthy  of  the  name,  will  operate  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days. 

The  Chairman:  Some  tourists  who  come  to  this  country  like  to  rough  it  a 
bit. 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  Trail  Riders  out  in  your  own  province,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
a  striking  example  of  that,  but  the  great  mass  of  tourists  want  to  enjoy  their 
holiday  in  comfort.  I  would  like  to  see 'a  guides  association  in  every  province. 
In  such  an  association  the  guides  discipline  themselves.  If  properly  officered  and 
directed  the  association  will  become  the  finest  possible  force  for  the  conservation 
of  wild  life.  That  is  only  reasonable,  because  after  all  a  guide  is  a  capitalist  who 
sets  himself  up  in  business  to  service  sportsmen,  and  he  would  be  a  very  stupid 
fellow  if  he  allowed  sportsmen  to  come  in  and  ruin  his  business  by  taking  more 
than  the  legally  permissible  number  of  fish  or  game  or  by  being  careless  with 
fires  or  otherwise  destructive.  That  would  be  ridiculous,  just  as  it  would  be  if 
Senator  Duffus,  who  has  a  prosperous  automobile  business,  allowed  people  to 
make  a  practice  of  taking  out  cars,  tearing  them  to  pieces  and  bringing  them  back 
in  exchange  for  new  ones.  The  guides  in  New  Brunswick  have  through  their 
organization  disciplined  not  only  themselves  but  also  sportsmen.  Greater 
emphasis  has  got  to  be  placed  on  the  conservation  of  our  wild  life,  and  an 
educational  program  with  this  end  in  view  needs  to  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Chairman:  Are  the  guides  organized  in  any  other  province? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  do  not  know  of  any  other,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  used  to  be 
a  splendid  organization  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  went  out  of  existence  during  the 
war.  They  used  to  attend  sportsmen’s  shows  in  colourful  costumes,  as  the  New 
Brunswick  guides  did.  I  think  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  an  association 
in  Saskatchewan  a  few  years  ago;  as  I  recall,  they  asked  for  some  suggestions 
from  the  New  Brunswick  guides.  Senator  Horner  may  know  about  this. 

Hon-  Mr.  Horner:  It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  proposal  for  ah 
association. 

Mr.  Dolan:  This  year  we  are  also  expanding  our  program  of  exhibits  at 
travel  shows  in  the  United  States.  We  have  two  exhibits  that  will  travel  to 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis  and  Dallas,  Texas,  and  also  to  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles,  that  is  in  the  areas  from  which  we  principally  hope  to 
attract  traffic  to  the  midwest  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Last  year  we  exhibited 
at  shows  in  New  York  and  Detroit,  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  put  on  exhibits 
in  eastern  and  western  areas  in  alternate  years. 

Also,  this  year  we  are  considering  joining  with  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  an  educational  program  of  our  own.  We  are  issuing  what  we  call 
a  Travel  School  Manual.  I  had  hoped  to  have  copies  of  it  this  morning,  but 
unfortunately  the  Printing  Bureau  is  so  pressed  with  work  that  it  has  been 
unable  to>  supply  copies  yet.  The  manual  is  something  new  for  our  bureau. 
For  some  time  we  have  felt  there  was  a  great  need  in  Canada  for  educating  the 
public  as  to  (1)  the  economics  of  the  travel  industry,  (2)  the  emphasizing  of 
certain  things  that  are  typically  Canadian,  such  as  foods,  accommodation, 
architecture  and  so  on,  and  (3)  the  need  for  treating  tourists  with  courtesy  and 
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fairness  at  all  times.  We  have  been  working  on  the  manual  for  about  a  year 
and  it  will  be  distributed  as  soon  as  copies  are  received  from  the  Printing  Bureau. 
It  will  be  made  available  to  junior  chambers  of  commerce,  schools,  colleges, 
resort  organizations,  oil  companies  and  the  like.  It  might  be  described  in  brief 
as  a  book  of  lectures  on  the  travel  business.  Our  object  is  to  establish  throughout 
Canada  a  public  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  travel  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Will  a  copy  of  the  manual  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  committee? 

Mr-  Dolan:  Yes,  senator,  I  shall  make  sure  of  that. 

The  only  other  matter  that  I  have  to  mention  is  the  Dominion  Provincial 
Tourist  Conference,  which  was  held  in  Ottawa  last  week.  Some  years  ago  when 
I  appeared  before  this  committee  questions  w’ere  asked  about  what  co-operation 
we  were  receiving  from  the  provinces,  and  after  that  we  decided  to  hold  a 
Dominion  Provincial  Tourist  Conference  annually.  I  have  mailed  a  copy  of 
the  last  report  to  every  member  of  the  committee.  It  gives  a  summary  of  what 
the  provinces,  the  transportation  interests  and  the  federal  government  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  national  tourist  program.  By  means 
of  this  co-operative  effort  we  are  able  to  prevent  much  overlapping  and 
duplication. 

The  Chairman:  What  was  the  estimated  revenue  from  the  tourist  industry 
last  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  $282  million,  of  which  $270  million  came  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman:  Is  that  estimate  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Are  they  still  including  all  the  people  who  travel  back 
and  forth  between  Detroit  and  Windsor  and  other  border  points? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  You  remember  the  point  that  was  brought  up  when 
Dr.  Marshall  was  here  last  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  The  present  figure  has  to  do  with  legitimate  tourists 
only.  A  further  check  is  now  made  possible  by  the  operations  of  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Control  Board. 

Mr-  Walkinshaw:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  say  another  word?  This 
may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Dolan  in  the  future.  The  other  day  an  American 
was  telling  me  that  in  the  United  States  now  they  have  all  their  battlefields, 
sites  of  massacres,  beauty  spots  and  so  on  well  marked,  and  tourists  are  encouraged 
to  visit  these  places.  The  result  is  that  when  a  tourist  goes  to  any  part  of  the 
country  looking  for,  say,  fish  and  does  not  happen  to  have  any  luck,  he  will  not 
go  back  home  with  a  grouch  if  he  can  tell  his  friends  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
on  the  very  field  where  such  and  such  a  famous  battle  was  fought  or  where  there 
was  a  great  massacre.  Perhaps  more  of  Mr.  Dolan’s  advertising  should  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  famous  historic  sites  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  a  National  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board  in 
Canada,  and  while  we  have  not  followed  the  example  of,  say,  Virginia,  which 
has  sold  nothing  but  its  history  and  done  it  very  successfully,  we  have  done 
a  little  along  this  line.  However,  we  must  do  much  more.  The  manual  that 
I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  has  a  lecture  on  historic  sites  in  the  community. 
Our  historic  sites  constitute  one  of  the  most  profitable  assets  of  our  tourist 
industry. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  heard  some  criticism  about  the  way  in  which  our 
historic  sites  are  marked.  People  who  have  travelled  to  Montana  for  instance, 
have  told  me  that  in  that  state  the  tourists  can  read  the  inscriptions  on  monu- 
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ments  and  things  of  that  kind  without  leaving  the  highway.  They  have,  proba¬ 
bly  on  a  board,  very  handsomely  done,  a  notice  that  “At  this  place  such-and-such 
a  battle  took  place” — something  of  that  sort.  However,  we  have  to  drive  in,  and 
the  type  on  the  brass  tablet  is  very  small ;  people  really  have  to  get  out  of  their 
cars  and  walk  around  to  find  out  what  it  is  about.  Have  you  heard  any  remarks 
on  that  matter? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  same  criticism,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  be  a  little  more  flamboyant  in  connection  with  our  historic  sites.  We 
have  got  so  many  of  them  and  so  much  history  that  I  think  wre  have  been  too 
shy  and  too  retiring  in  saying  the  things  we  should  say  about  our  history.  In 
fact  we  are  too  retiring,  too  shy  about  this  country  generally;  and  we  in  the 
tourist  business  find  that  our  friends  across  the  line  are  not  given  to  that 
shyness,  that  retiring  attitude  of  mind  that  we  have  in  Canada,  It  is  time  that 
we  Canadian  people  started  to  boast  about  this  country  a  great  deal  more  and 
glorify  some  of  the  things  that  have  made  this  a  great  land. 

The  Chairman:  What  I  have  in  mind  in  that  connection  is  this;  there  is  a 
monument  down  here  near  Prescott  :  my  recollection  is  that  for  anybody  to  make 
out  what  is  on  the  monument  you  have  to  drive  in,  get  off  the  road;  whereas  I 
know  that  in  Montana  they  flaunt  these  things  before  you  in  large  type  and  you 
do  not  even  have  to  get  out  of  the  car.  I  think  if  we  could  introduce  some 
method  of  that  kind  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  care  to  commit  yourself  on 
the  great  benefits  of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  being  placed  on  the  northern 
route? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  am  afraid,  Senator  Horner,  you  are  not  going  to  catch  me  on 
that, — not  yet. 

The  Chairman:  Now  tell  us  about  the  complaints  you  get.  You  get 
complaints  about  roads? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  would  say  that  95  per  cent  of  the  complaints  we  get  are  about 
conditions  on  our  highways.  Last  year  we  circularized  with  a  questionnaire 
some  68,000  people  who  wrote  us.  The  results  of  that  questionnaire  are  now 
being  compiled ;  and  at  least  90  per  cent,  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  complaints 
were  about  conditions  of  highways  in  Canada:  the  rest  of  the  comment  was  so 
favourable  that  it  almost  made  you  blush.  Some  comments  were  far  more 
enthusiastic  about  our  own  country  than  we  are  ourselves.  They  speak  of 
our  courtesy,  they  speak  of  the  attractions,  scenic  and  otherwise,  and  the  fine 
treatment  they  received.  The  only  complainC— the  whole  thread  was  the 
complaint  about  our  highways. 

The  Chairman:  What  about  meals  and  accommodation? 

Mr.  Dolan:  There  was  some  complaint  about  that,  but  not  as  much  as 
there  used  to  be  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  we  circularized  the  people  who 
wrote  us.  Without  offence,  Senator  Horner,  I  think  the  meals  on  the  Canadian 
railways  are  better  than  the  meals  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Santa  Fe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  That  is  not  what  Americans  tell  me,  nor  my  experience 
when  I  was  last  down  there. 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  not  had  a  letter  complaining  about  meals  on  dining 
cars  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  here,  and  I  am  now  starting  the  sixteenth  year. 

The  Chairman:  What  about  over-charging  for  accommodation? 

Mr.  Dolan:  There  has  been  some  complaint  about  that,  and  if  you  will 
ask  the  press  not  to  mention  the  names  of  any  provinces,  I  will  say  there  was 
considerable  complaint  about  over-charging  in  the  province  of  Quebec  last  year, 
particularly  in  the  rooming-houses,  that  they  jumped  up  $8,  $9  and  $10  a 
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night.  We  had  considerable  complaint  about  that.  Mostly  in  the  other  provinces 
conditions  are  pretty  fair.  I  ought  to  say  that  when  a  complaint  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Quebec  government  they  acted  with  dispatch ;  and  the  result 
of  the  legislation  they  have  on  the  books  has  been  to  rectify  that  situation, 
and  they  did  it  very  quickly. 

The  Chairman:  These  people  who  operate  cabin  camps  and  restaurants 
are  all  under  provincial  or  municipal  licensing,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  and  they  are  getting  more  strict  every  year.  You  may 
have  noticed  that  yesterday  or  the  day  before  the  Ontario  government  brought 
in  some  new  legislation  to  restrict  the  operations  of  people  who  are  giving 
tourist  information.  A  lot  of  people  put  up  the  sign  “Tourist  Information”: 
you  drive  in  there,  but  not  only  can  they  not  give  you  information,  but  what 
they  give  you  is  misinformation,  and  that  creates  an  awful  lot  of  trouble.  So 
the  Ontario  government,  wisely,  I  think,  have  introduced  legislation  that  per¬ 
mission  must  be  received  from  either  the  provincial  government  or  the  muni¬ 
cipality  before  anyone  can  advertise  that  they  give  information.  Again,  we 
are  in  competition  with  the  type  of  service  they  are  getting  in  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  and  other  border  states,  where  they  are  right  on  their  toes  to  see 
that  the  tourist  is  given  the  proper  type  of  information,  the  proper  sort  of 
accommodation,  and  everything.  This  is  a  very  competitive  business,  and  we 
have  got  to  improve  a  number  of  things  in  this  country, — our  accommodations, 
amongst  them,  and  the  type  of  tourist  information  bureaus.  But  we  think  in 
general  the  big  problem  confronting  Canada’s  travel  industry  is  the  matter  of 
highways. 

The  Chairman:  You  do  not  want  to  commit  yourself  on  the  question  asked 
by  Senator  Horner,  but  you  do  feel  that  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway,  no  matter  what  route  it  takes,  is  highly  important  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tourist  business? 

Mr.  Dolan:  One  of  the  greatest  assets  Canada  can  possibly  have.  I  would 
hate  to  have  anybody  estimate  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  we  have  lost 
because  we  have  not  had  a  Trans-Canada  Highway.  And  you  must  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  Trans-Canada  Highway  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  feeder  lines,  particularly  from  the  southern  border  points. 
There  is  not  much  use  having  a  Trans-Canada  Highway  unless  you  have  feeder 
lines  to  bring  in  tourists  from  the  areas  from  which  they  are  coming  up  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  a  somewhat  contrary  view 
as  regards  the  Trans-Canada  Highway.  But  first,  in  regard  to  accommodation: 
my  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accommodation  for  tourists 
is  steadily  improving. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  A  few  years  ago,  when  we  were  new  in  this  business, 
in  a  great  many  cases  it  wras  very  crude,  and  there  was  over-charging,  and  the 
food  was  poor.  But  I  had  occasion,  for  instance,  in  Nova  Scotia  last  summer  in 
two  places  to  spend  the  night  in  each  case  at  a  so-called  tourist  cabin.  You 
have  a  comfortable  bed,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  good  food,  not  lavish  but 
well  prepared,  and  cleanliness  was  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  just  the  sort 
of  place  where  someone  coming  in  might  say,  “Well,  I  am  going  to  stay  here 
for  three  or  four  days.  The  accommodation  is  excellent.”  It  is  improving, 
I  think,  in  our  national  parks.  We  need  to  keep  continuously  before  the  people 
the  importance  of  wholesome  food,  w^ell  prepared,  not  lavish;  cleanliness,  and 
good  sleeping  accommodation.  I  expect  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  steady 
improvement. 

Now,  about  the  Trans-Canada  Highway.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
that  now,  and  it  does  look  as  if  we  were  going  to  be  committed  to  building 
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probably  a  hard-surface  Trans-Canada  Highway,  because  any  other  kind  of 
highway  is  not  of  much  value  for  tourists,  particularly  Americans. 

Mr.  Dolan:  No  good  at  all,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Now,  if  we  do  that,  and  you  calculate  the  cost,  it  means 
that  our  energies  and  our  expenditures  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years  will  be 
devoted  to  a  Trans-Canada  Highway,  mainly  at  any  rate.  Now  the  important 
thing  so  far  as  getting  tourist  traffic  from  the  United  States  is  concerned  is  to 
get  good  roads  leading  from  the  United  States  up  into  the  northern  parts  of 
our  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  No  doubt  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  found  that,  for  instance, 
when  I  was  in  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  and  we  got  a  little  vote 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  during  1937,  1938  and  1939,  for  tourist  roads,  which 
money  we  spent  under  agreement  with  the  provinces,  the  provinces  contributing 
a  certain  amount.  That  was  a  burning  question.  For  instance,  in  British 
Columbia,  where  we  have  some  of  the  finest  national  parks  in  the  world,  I 
discovered  that  American  tourists  would  come  in  over  a,  dusty  highway,  travel 
maybe  five  or  ten  miles,  and  then  turn  back  and  go  home.  Now,  that  is  true 
all  over.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States  is  away  in  advance  of 
where  wre  are  in  the  matter  of  roads,  and  the  American  tourist  coming  to  Canada 
can  travel  on  a  hard-surfaced  dustless  road  until  he  reaches  the  Canadian 
boundary,  from  almost  everywhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Alongside  almost  every  province.  That  is  true  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  every  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Yes,  that  is  true  of  every  province.  Most  of  the  roads 
leading  up  from  the  boundary  are  of  rough  gravel  and  dusty,  and  as  far  as  tourist 
traffic  is  concerned — and  that  is  a  big  item  if  we  develop  it  properly — the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway,  on  which  we  are  to  spend  a  lot  of  money,  will  not  be  “one- 
two-three”  in  its  appeal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  But  you  have  got  to  have  the  Trans-Canada  Highway 
first  to  encourage  travel  on  the  other  roads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  What  would  be  the  good  of  the  other  roads  coming  in  unless 
you  had  a  perfect  Trans-Canada  Highway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Very  good:  let  us  look  at  that.  You  have  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  paved:  a  tourist  comes  into  Manitoba  and  travels  over  a  dusty 
road  until  he  gets  to  the  Trans-Canada  Highway,  which  ultimately  may  be 
hard-surfaced.  Now  there  are  not  many  of  these  tourists  that  come  in  there 
who  are  going  to  go  either  to  Vancouver  or  Ottawa  or  Montreal  over  a,  Trans- 
Canada  Highway.  They  have  not  got  the  time.  Most  of  these  people  who 
come  in  are  fellows  who  have  a  couple  of  weeks’  holiday.  They  may  be  lawyers 
or  doctors  or  teachers  or,  very  often,  bank  managers,  that  type  of  visitor,  who 
has  maybe  two  weeks’  holiday,  and  what  he  wants  to  do  is  to  come  to  where  he 
can  fish  or  play  golf  or  see  animals,  and  go  back  home.  Now  these  people  are 
not  going  to  travel  across  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  for  thousands  of  miles 
wrhen  they  want  to  go  somewhere  for  a  rest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  But  these  roads,  from  the  border,  Senator  Crerar,  are  a 
provincial  responsibility,  are  they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  That  is  true;  but  I  wrill  say  this,  that  in  1936,  1937,  1988 
and  1939  we  made  arrangements  with  the  provinces,  and  every  province  was 
concerned,  and  we  said  to  them,  “We  will  put  up  fifty-fifty  with  you  if  you  will 
build  the  roads  in  a  certain  place  and  to  a  certain  standard”;  and  that  arrange¬ 
ment  was  carried  out.  It  is  true  that  we  received  only  a  few  million  dollars  each 
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year,  and1  could  not  go  very  far,  bait  we  utilized  the  provincial  machinery  for 
making  roads,  and  all  that  was  done  by  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources 
was  to  put  one  man  in  each  province  to  see  that-  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
carried  out-  in  building  its  road.  That  resulted  over  those  four  years  in  the 
construction  of  several  hundred  miles  of  hard-surface  roads. 

The  Chairman:  That  policy  is  not  in  operation  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  No,  but  it  could  be  resumed.  I  agree  with  Senator  Pirie, 
that  the  building  of  certain  roads  are  a  provincial  responsibility.  We  have 
centred  our  ideas  on  the  Trans-Canada  highway,  and  it  is  of  course  a  desirable 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross:  That  is  a  provincial  responsibility.  In  fact,  all  roads  are 
provincial  responsibilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  This  is  being  pushed  onto  the  federal  government.  As 
far  as  the  federal  expenditures  are  concerned  we  are  going  to  confine  it  to  the 
Trans-Canada  highway.  When  it  is  built  you  will  be  surprisingly  disappointed 
at  the  small  number  of  people  who  will  travel  over  it,  compared  to  those  who 
travel  other  roads. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw  gave  us  some  very  interesting  thoughts  and  information 
today.  Take  the  province  of  Manitoba,  which  Senator  Haig  and  I  know  pretty 
well,  in  1936  and  1937  we  connected  a  link  of  road  between  what  is  known  as 
the  Swan  River  Valley  to  the  north  route  going  to  The  Pas  and  Flin  Flon,  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  That  was  completed  in  1938,  and  in  that  fall  I 
walked  down  the  main  street  of  The  Pas  one  day  in  September — that  is  about 
450  or  500  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg — and  I  counted  21  American  cars  parked 
aganst  the  curb.  Some  of  those  cars  were  from  as  far  away  as  California. 
Mr.  Walkinshaw  was  telling  us  about  the  way  Americans  fly  here  for  duck  and 
geese  shooting  near  James  Bay.  There  are  scores  of  Americans  who  come  in 
from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  by  motor  car  and  go  to  The  Pas,  where  for  a 
month  of  the  year  there  is  the  finest  duck  and  goose  shooting  in  Canada ;  they 
also  go  up  to  shoot  deer.  If  we  give  these  people  good  roads  they  will  come 
in  not  by  the  scores,  but  by  the  hundreds,  and  whether  they  spend  $100  or  $1,000 
is  a  mere  bagatelle  to  them;  they  are  well-to-do  people  who  drive  here  in 
Cadillac  cars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  In  Ontario  we  have  a  bonded  road  to  New  Liskeard 
and  the  Temiskaming  district,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  army  of  tourists 
travel  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  It  goes  through  North  Bay  and  up  to  Cobalt,  Hailey- 
bury,  New  Liskeard  and  other  towns. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Just  after  the  Liberal  convention  last  year,  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  I  visited  the  Highlands  Park  in  Cape  Breton.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  Canada  because  of  the  ocean;  it  is  a  very 
expensive  project,  and  will  take  a  few  years  to  complete.  The  manager  of  that 
park  told  me  that  half  of  the  people  registered  there  were  Americans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  We  all  agree  that  what  the  tourist  needs  is  good  roads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  What  we  have  done  in  Canada  in  this  respect  has  amazed 
everyone  who  visits  here.  We  have  built  our  highways  paralleling  our  railways. 
In  western  Canada  the  people  in  certain  sections  will  have  a  good  road  and  a 
railway,  while  others  will  have  neither  a  railway  nor  a  highway.  As  Senator 
Crerar  has  said,  our  Trans-Canada  highway  will  be  paralleling  our  railways; 
and  eventually  there  will  be  huge  truck  traffic  competing  with  the  railway  for 
the  commercial  trade.  As  far  as  its  effect  on  tourist  traffic,  it  will  be  fifteen 
years  before  the  road  is  completed  to  any  standard. 
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Senator  Crerar  spoke  about  assistance  required  for  our  parks.  While  I  was 
at  Prince  Albert  Park  last  year  I  was  amazed  at  the  fine  accommodation  that 
could  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  cost  there.  The  American  people  would  swamp 
that  accommodation  every  year  if  they  could  just  get  a  good  highway  to  it; 
they  do  not  like  the  dust.  The  provincial  government  are  doing  what  they  can ; 
they  are  paving  the  road  from  Prince  Albert  to  the  park,  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  but  it  is  requiring  a  lot  of  money.  They  are  building  a  44-foot  road,  with 
a  200-foot  right-of-way.  This  is  a  feature  that  the  Trans-Canada  highway  does 
not  require;  it  does  not  need  to  be  more  than  24  feet  wide,  but  it  must  be  paved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  For  instance,  if  an  American  crosses  at  Seattle  to  Van¬ 
couver  today,  with  a  view  to  motoring  across  Canada,  he  cannot  get  a  straight 
route  to  the  Maritimes.  I  am  more  in  favour  of  keeping  up  the  arteries  from 
the  American  side  than  I.  am  in  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Canada  highway. 
Of  course,  I  think  we  need  them  both. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Eventually  we  will  have  them  both,  but,  as  Senator 
Crerar  said,  the  need  now  is  for  roads  into  our  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pirie:  I  think  if  we  give  them  a  Trans-Canada  highway,  the 
provinces  will  look  after  the  arteries  coming  in. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Dolan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Duffus:  I  think  he  has  done  very  well. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Dolan  and  to  the  other 
witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  us  today.  A  good  deal  of  valuable  and 
thought-provoking  information  has  been  received. 

The  committee  then  adjourned,  to  resume  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


Appendix  “B” 

THE  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  SPORTS  FISHING  TO  CANADA 

By 

W.  D.  B.  Reid 

Abstract 

The  information  on  sport  fishing,  collected  to  date,  suggests  that  its  monetary 
value  to  Canada  lies  somewhere  between  $15,000,000  and  $25,000,000  per  year. 

Some  Difficulties 

The  data,  however,  offer  no  sound  basis  for  a  precise  estimate  of  that 
portion  of  national  income  which  is  directly  attributable  to  this  source.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  involved  may  be  noted: 

(1)  The  failure  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  record  the  percentage 
of  Americans  among  those  securing  non-resident  licences. 

(a)  The  possibility  that  some  of  these  visitors,  when  securing 
licences,  gave  the  addresses  of  residents  with  whom  they  were  staying. 

(3)  The  lack  of  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  average  amount  spent  by 
an  angler  during  his  stay. 

(4)  The  scarcity  of  information  which  might  suggest  what  portion  of 
the  tourists,  who  secured  licences,  came  primarily  to  fish. 

Direct  Revenue 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  points,  fairly  complete  figures  on  the 
actual  number  of  non-residents  licences  issued  were  available  for  the  years 
1939,  1940  and  1941.  The  latter  year  is  abnormally  high  for  reasons  to  be 
mentioned  later.  Approximately  87,000  non-residents  licences  were  issued  in 
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1939  and  in  1940.  This  netted  the  various  provincial  governments  close  to 
$482,000  per  year  in  direct  revenue,  of  which  Ontario  received  about  $385,000 
(Appendix  A).  Further  income  may  have  been  obtained  from  fishing  leases: 
New  Brunswick  gained  $70,000  yearly  from  these  (Appendix  B2),  though  no 
figures  are  available  for  other  provinces.  Other  direct  revenue  resulted  from  that 
portion  of  the  licence  fee  which  the  licenser  retained  and  not  reported  in  revenue 
figures — probably  $35,000  a  year  in  Ontario  (Appendix  Bl).  In  all  it  seems  safe 
to  suggst  that  the  Dominion  obtained  between  $600,000  and  $700,000  per  year 
from  such  direct  sources  as  those  mentioned. 

Estimated  Number  of  American  Anglers 

Just  what  proportion  of  this  was  attributable  to  foreign  tourists  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  However,  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  major 
portion  of  non-resident  licences  went  to  Americans.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Ontario  issued  a  Manitoba  resident  licence — about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  non-resident  licences  (Appendix  Bl) — the  probability  is  that  almost  all  of  the 
remaining  non-resident  licences  of  this  province  were  issued  to  Americans.  Since 
Ontario  attracted  the  major  portion  of  migrant  anglers,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  of  the  total  number  of  non-resident  licences  mentioned  above, 
roughly  80,000  were  issued  to  American  visitors.  This  figure  then  may  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  number  of  sport  fishermen  that  were  entering  Canada 
each  year.  This  might  be  considered  a  maximum  value,  partially  offset  by  the 
second  difficulty  mentioned  at  the  beginning. 

A  further  complication  arises,  however,  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
total  number  of  non-resident  licences  issued  were  family  licences.  Ontario  sold 
20,000  a  year  (Appendiv  Bl) — each  licence  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
anglers.  However,  most  of  these  were  probacy  bought  by  people  who  owned 
cottages  and  did  not  visit  the  province  solely  for  fishing.  Each  family  licence 
will  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  single  angler. 

Estimated  Expenditure  of  Anglers 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  from  available  data  the  amount  these  anglers 
might  have  actually  spent  during  their  visit  to  Canada.  Authorities  concerned 
seem  very  hesitant  in  making  any  definte  suggestion.  This  is  unfortunately  the 
case  in  Ontario.  What  estimates  were  obtained  indicate  very  high  expenditures 
in  the  Maritimes,  or  for  tourists  reaching  fishing  resorts  by  rail.  However,  it  is 
conceivable  that  most  Ontario  anglers  came  by  car,  and  probably  did  not  spend  as 
much  as  in  Quebec  or  the  Maritimes. 

It  is  suggested  that  for  an  average  ten  days  each  fisherman  spent  $200  or 
more  in  Quebec  or  New  Brunswick  (Appendix  Cl) .  A  value  of  $130  was  indicated 
for  British  Columbia  (Appendix  C2).  This  last  figure  seems  to  be  closer  to  what 
might  have  been  the  average  amount  for  Ontario.  On  this  basis  minimum  and 
maximum  estimates  of  $125  can  'be  set  up.  From  these  the  value  (including  direct 
revenue)  of  sport  fishing  to  the  Dominion  might  have  been,  in  former  years, 
between  $11,000,000  and  $19,000,000  a  year.  These  figures  would  be  further 
supplemented  by  expenditures  on  private  clubs  and  residences,  of  which  no 
estimates  exist. 

A  further  increase  of  revenue  in  1941  resulted  from  the  issuance  of  short 
period  licences  in  Ontario.  Forty-two  thousand  were  sold  and  $4,000,000  seems 
a  very  liberal  allowance  for  their  total  value. 

Conclusion 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  the  work  of  this  tourist  attraction  to  Canada 
(on  a  peace  time  basis  with  provincial  government  policy  remaining  as  before) 
can  be  assumed  to  lie  between  $15,000,000  and  $23,000,000  per  year.  Certainly 
$23,000,000  can  be  designated  as  the  maximum  value. 
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APPENDIX  L  -  B  -  A 


ANGLING  LICENSES 


Province  No.  of  non-  No.  of  non¬ 

resident  Revenue  resident  Revenue 
licences  licences 

Prince  Edward  Island .  60  60 

Nova  Scotia  . .  630  2,973  859  4,050 

New  Brunswick . 2,627  17,790  2,503  17,740 

Quebec .  8,400  52,598  7,372  49,895 

Ontario  .  66,226  384,675  66,949  387,020 

Manitoba  .  1,214  1,418  1,041  1,086 

Saskatchewan  .  1,558  2,461  1,935  3,103 

Alberta  .  157  353  81  182 

British  Columbia .  6,630  18,992  6,771  18,753 


Total  . .  87,502  $481,320  87,511  $481,828 


APPENDIX  L  -  B  -  B 

(1)  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries,  Ontario 


Number  of  Individual  Family  Resident  of 

Ontario  Licences:  Manitoba 

1939  .  45,138  21,475  578 

1940  .  44,095  21,414  717 

Cost  to  angler .  $5.50  $8.00  $3.25 

Revenue  to  Dept .  5.00  7.50  3.00 

(a)  Province  of  New  Brunswick  (Chief  Game  Warden). 

Revenue  from  Annual  Salmon  Annual  Trout 

Angling  Leases  Angling  Leases 

1939  .  $68,774  $2,575 

1940  .  68,174  2,360 


APPENDIX  L  -  B  -  C 

(1)  New  Brunswick  (Chief  Game  Warden) :  $20  a  day  for  an  average  10 
day  stay. 

(2)  British  Columbia  (Provincial  Game  Commissioner) :  $13  per  day  for 
an  average  10  day  stay. 

(3)  General  (Tourist  Agent,  Canadian  National  Railways) :  Average  value 
$200  (including  licence  fee)  per  stay. 
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ORDER  OF  REFERENCE 


EXTRACT  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Senate, 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1951. 

With  leave  of  the  Senate,  and — 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  King  for  the  Honourable  Senator 
Buchanan,  it  was — 

Ordered,  That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  be  empowered 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned 
with  promoting  tourist  travel  in  Canada,  and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized 
to  send  for  persons  and  records. 

L.  C.  MOYER, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday,  May  10,  1951. 


Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  A.M. 

Present :  The  Honourable  Senators: — Buchanan,  Chairman;  Baird,  Bishop, 
Bouffard,  Dennis,  Duffus,  Gershaw,  Gladstone,  Horner,  Isnor,  King  and 
McLean — 12. 

The  official  reporters  of  the  Senate  were  in  attendance. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Order  of  Reference 
of  May  2,  1951,  authorizing  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  promoting  tourist  travel 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Director,  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  Department  of 
Resources  and  Development  was  heard  and  questioned  with  respect  to  Tourist 
Traffic  in  Canada. 


Mr.  Jim  Smart,  Director,  National  Parks  Branch,  Department  of  Resources 
and  Development  was  heard  and  questioned  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of 
tourists  in  Canada’s  National  Parks,  and  the  value  of  Canada’s  National  Parks 
to  the  tourist  industry.  Mr.  Smart  filed  a  brief  containing  an  outline  of 
activities  and  development  in  the  National  Parks  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950-51,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  appended  to  the  printed  pro¬ 
ceedings.  (See  Appendix  "A”) 

Major  General  H.  A.  Young,  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Resources 
and  Development,  was  heard  and  questioned. 


After  discussion,  it  was — 

Resolved  to  report  reommending  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  printing 
of  600  copies  in  English  and  200  copies  in  French  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee,  and  that  Rule  100  be  suspended  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
said  printing. 

At  12.30  P.M.,  the  Committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Attest. 

JAMES  D.  MacDONALD, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

The  Senate 

Ottawa,  Thursday,  May  10,  1951. 

The  Standing  'Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic,  which  was  authorized  to 
inquire  into  the  tourist  business,  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  authority 
under  which  we  are  acting  today.  We  have  a  reporter  here  and  witnesses.  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  read  the  motion  that  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Committee  (Reading) : 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  King,  for  the  Honourable  Senator 
Buchanan  it  was — 

Ordered,  that  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  be  empowered  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned 
with  reporting  tourist  travel  in  Canada,  and  that  the  committee  be  authorized 
to  send  for  persons-  and  records. 

The  Chairman:  It  has  been  our  custom  in  past  years  to  have  Mr.  Dolan, 
of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  appear  before  us,  and  also  representatives  of 
the  Parks  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Resources,  and  Development.  Mr.  Smart 
is  not  here,  but  he  is  to  be  here,  and  I  think  we  might  as  well  start  off  now 
with  Mr.  Dolan.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  Leo  Dolan:  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator,  I  have  not  in  the  past  couple 
of  years.  I  think  I  have  more  or  less  submitted  myself  to  questioning.  I  can 
make  a  brief  statement  to  start. 

The  Chairman:  You  might  tell  us  something  about  the  movement  of 
tourist  traffic  last  year,  and  what  you  anticipate  this  year  under  existing 
conditions. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Last  year  we  had  a  very  successful  tourist  season,  despite 
some  handicaps  which  developed  very  early  in  the  year.  The  weather  was 
extremely  bad  in  practically  all  parts  of  Canada  ;  and  then  wre  had,  of  course, 
the  Korean  war  and  the  railway  strike,  floods  in  Winnipeg,  and  a  few  other 
things,  but  aside  from  that  wTe  had  a  fairly  successful  tourist  season.  Our 
income  was  around  $275,000,000,  which  was  practically  the  same  as  the  tourist 
income  of  1949.  Our  credit  balance,  however,  was  much  smaller,  because 
Canadians  last  year  spent  more  money  travelling  out  of  the  country  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history,  with  the  result  that  our  balance  dropped  down  to 
$53,000,000  from  $94,000,000  in  the  previous  year. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  I  should  tell  the  committee  which  has  been  in 
existence  now  for  some  twelve,  or  perhaps  fourteen  of  fifteen  years,  is  that 
when  our  branch  of  the  department  was  formed  only  about  four  or  five  states 
in  the  United  States  were  voting  money  for  tourist  travel  in  their  areas.  Today 
about  forty-four  of  the  forty-eight  states  in  the  United  States  have  travel 
bureaus-,  and  our  competition  has  therefore  increased.  It  is  tougher  today 
than  at  any  time  that  I  know.  Not  only  has  the  competition  within  the  United 
States  itself  become  more  intense;  other  countries  are  today  invading  the 
travel  market  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  big  travel  market  of  the 
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world,  and  we  in  all  parts  of  Canada  are  finding  the  result  of  that  velry 
intense  competition'.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  magazines  or  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States  today,  and  you  will  find  that  practically  every 
nation,  that  has  any  kind  of  tourist  attraction,  is  putting  on  a  tremendous 
drive  for  the  American  travel  dollar.  One  striking  example  of  that  is  the 
Festival  of  Britain.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  aggressive  advertising  campaign 
in  all  the  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  tourist  traffic.  Not  only  the 
Festival  of  Britain,  but  following  that  is  the  advertising  which  a  number  of 
winter  resorts  are  now  doing.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  before  the  war,  Florida 
and  the  Sun  Valley  in  California  were  not  looked  upon  as  summer  tourist 
attractions.  Today  Florida  has  become  one  of  the  most  attractive  areas  for 
the  summer  tourist  in  the  United  States.  In  Florida,  several  hundred  palatial 
hotels,  particularly  in  Miami  Beach,  are  being  kept  open  in  the  summer.  Rooms 
that  rented  for  $40  to  $45  in  the  winter  rent  for  $10  in  the  summer.  The 
psychology  of  that  is  being  very  capably  promoted  by  the  Florida  interests. 
They  advertise  in  these  palatial  hotels  that  a  room  which  cost  $45  last  winter 
can  be  had  for  $10.  A  lot  of  people  like  to  take  adyantage  of  that.  The 
American  is!  quite  a  chap  for  bargains.  He  goes  down  there  and  comes  back 
and  tells  everybody  what  a  wonderful  room  he  had  in  Florida  for  $10,  and 
that  the  people  who  were  there  last  winter  had  to  pay  $45  for  it.  Sun  Valley, 
which  was  opened  purely  as  a  winter  resort,  will,  I  think  in  a  year  or  two 
become  the  most  intense  competition  we  have  in  the  western  area.  It  is  becoming 
a  summer  resort  area. 

In  spite  of  all  these  things  our  tourist  business  in  Canada  has  gone  up  and 
reached  a  pretty  good  level,  and  we  maintained  it  last  year.  I  think  we  main¬ 
tained  it,  -despite  all  these  difficulties  I  have  enumerated,  because  our  services 
are  getting  better,  and  our  highways  are  improving,  and  Canadian  tourist  resorts 
are  now  much  better  known.  They  are  much  better  known  to  a  great  variety  of 
people  in  the  United  States  than  they  ever  were  before,  due,  I  think,  in  great 
measure  to  the  advertising  and  promotional  campaigns  which  our  Dominion 
and  provincial  governments  and  transportation  interests  have  carried  on  for 
the  period  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  Bureau,  as  you  know,  was  established  in  1934 — this  committee  w'as 
responsible  for  it — and  since  then  we  have  carried  on  a  continuous  campaign 
of  advertising  and  promotion,  increasing  each  year.  This  year  we  will  not  spend 
so  much  on  our  advertising  budget  as  we  did  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  very  slight 
reduction  in  our  total  vote  for  this  year — 1951-52 — but  only  about  $11,000. 
Despite  that  we  will  spend  over  a  million  dollars  in  advertising  and  publicity 
in  the  United  States  next  yeah* 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  What  is  your  total  budget? 

Mr.  Dolan:  $1,503,197. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  Of  which  a  million  dollars  is  spent  on  advertising? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Advertising  and  promotion.  Advertising  brochures,  publicity 
and  promotion  altogether. 

Tim  Chairman  :  What  is  the  extent  of  inquiries  in  reply  to  advertising  com¬ 
pared  with  other  years? 

Mr.  Dolan  :  They  are  down  a  bit  this  year,  Senator.  I  think  a  very  obvious 
reason  for  that  is  the  unsettled  condition  in  the  United  States,  which  has  made 
a  lot  of  people  delay  their  vacation  plans.  Our  early  return  from  inquiries  are 
down  considerably,  though  not  too  greatly.  Last  year  we  had  a  record  number 
of  inquiries  coming  in.  We  have  had  up  to  date  133,494  inquiries,  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  We  had  188,000  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  What  do  you  mean  by  “inquiry”?  Would  that  be  a  new 
person? 
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Mr.  Dolan  :  No,  that  means  anybody  who  writes  us  from  the  United  States, 
clips  a  coupon  from  advertising,  writes  us  a  letter,  or  writes  to  our  offices  in 
Chicago,  New  York  or  Los  Angeles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Still,  we  have  built  up  such  a  business  now  that  probably 
there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  come  again  and  probably  would  not  make  any 
more  inquiries? 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  certainly  true,  Senator.  We  got  a  lot  of  letters  saying, 
“I  was  in  your  country  last  year  at  such-and-such  a  place.  Would  you  mind 
sending  us  literature  on  other  areas?”  In  fact  our  repeat  business  is  something 
we  ought  to  be  very  proud  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  And  certainly,  with  Newfoundland  in  the  picture.  We  will 
probably  draw  a  great  deal  from  the  mainland.  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  that 
will  affect  you  too  much? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Not  too  much.  You  certainly  have  got  some  of  the  finest 
angling  to  be  found  on  the  North  American  continent,  if  you  will  protect  it  and 
publicize  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Have  you  been  after  our  Premier  on  that  score? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  have  made  a  report  to  the  Government  of  Newfoundland,  and 
some  recommendations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  Where  do  you  advertise? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Wholly  in  the  United  States,  Senator. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  In  magazines? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Magazines  and  newspapers.  If  you  like  I  can  show  you  our 
magazine  and  newspaper  advertising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  Have  not  the  rates  of  advertising  gone  up  recently? 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  cannot  spend  so  much  lately. 
The  rates  have  gone  up.  I  would  say  that  in  the  last  three  years  they  have 
gone  up  close  to  40  per  cent.  I  am  speaking  now  in  round  figures.  In  other 
words,  it  will  cost  you  $140,000  to  do  an  advertising  campaign  now  which  you 
could  have  had  done  for  $100,000  three  years  ago.  So  we  have  had  to  curtail 
some  of  our  space  units  and  switch  some  of  our  media  to  try  and  get  around 
the  expensive  advertising  rates  which  now  prevail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gladstone:  Do  you  intensify  your  advertising  during  some  months 
and  omit  it  in  other  months? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  We  intensify  our  advertising  in  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April  and  May.  We  even  did  some  advertising  this  year  in  January  but 
I  wish  that  we  had  not  done  so.  We  should  have  waited  until  later.  All  our 
records  indicate  that  we  should  advertise  early  in  the  year  because  Americans 
make  plans  for  vacations  in  the  period  we  advertise.  We  have  made  a  very 
thorough  study  of  advertising  media  and  our  general  program  shows  that  most 
of  our  inquiries  come  in  these  months.  People  make  their  arrangements  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  This  year,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the 
United  States — the  emotional  upset,  shall  I  say,  of  the  people — I  think  our 
inquiries  will  come  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gladstone:  Apart  from  your  advertising  what  other  advertising 
of  Canada  is  done  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dolan:  A  number  of  the  larger  provinces  advertise  in  that  country. 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  advertise  in  the 
United  States,  and  Ontario  has  a  bigger  advertising  program  in  that  country 
than  they  have  had  previously.  The  Maritime  Provinces  are  keeping  at  about 
their  usual  level,  although  I  believe  Nova  Scotia  has  stepped  up  its  advertising 
program.  Quebec  has  a  very  large  program,  and  then  the  Canadian  National 
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and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  and  the  bus  companies,  together  with  some 
of  the  larger  steamship  companies,  carry  on  extensive  advertising  programs 
below  the  border. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  What  is  your  most  expensive  media  of  advertising  in 
the  United  States?  What  publication?  Would  it  be  the  New  York  Times? 

Mr.  Dolan:  As  a  newspaper  the  New  York  News  would  cost  us  the  most, 
but  the  New  York  Times  would  be  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  inquiries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  would  not  say  that  it  is  the  most  expensive,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  because  it  gives  you  a  better  return. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  believe  Senator  Bishop  likely  had  in  mind  the  highest 

rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  What  I  had  in  mind  was  what  paper  costs  the  most. 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  New  York  News  would  be  the  most  expensive  because 
of  its  circulation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gershaw:  Do  tourists  have  trouble  in  getting  accommodation  on 
the  trains  and  in  the  tourist  resorts? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  would  not  say  that  they  clo.  I  think  our  accommodation 
situation  has  improved  immeasurably  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are  one  or 
twTo  periods  in  the  year,  sometimes  in  late  July  and  early  August,  when  there 
is  a  terrible  rush  of  tourists  into  the  country.  Once  in  a  while  there  might 
be  some  accommodation  difficulties.  For  example,  the  Banff  area  sometimes 
does  get  overcrowded,  and  occasionally  you  will  see  the  Gaspe  area  overcrowded. 
By  and  large  we  have  accommodation  to  take  care  of  a  lot  more  people  than 
we  get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  mentioned  the  inquiries  that  we  have  this  year  and 
you  stated  that  they  are  down  about  one-third  as  compared  with  last  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? 

Mr.  Dolan:  To  the  unsettled  condition  in  the  United  States.  People 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  whether  to  take  a  vacation.  Some  families 
expect  that  their  boys  may  be  called  by  the  draft.  However,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  later  in  the  season  we  will  have  an  upturn  in  our  inquiries.  In  other 
words,  the  American  citizen  today  is  delaying  his  vacation  plans  to  a  much  later 
date  than  he  ever  did  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  In  dealing  with  your  complete  advertising  coverage  do  you 
keep  track  of  inquiries  made  from  the  various  sections? 

Air.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Which  is  your  most  productive  source? 

Mr.  Dolan:  New  York  is  the  most  productive. 

Hon.  Air.  Isnor:  I  am  told  by  those  wrho  advertise  extensively  that  their 
nearest  market  is  their  best  market,  and  second  to  that  is  the  one  which  produces 
the  best  results.  Therefore,  I  am  wondering  if  you  have  been  concentrating 
on  these  points. 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have.  We  have  made  an  intensive  study  of  this  wTole  thing. 
We  know  each  day  the  inquiries  which  come  from  the  different  states.  We 
have  all  this  information  on  charts  and  you  are  welcome  to  see  them  at  any 
time.  Where  we  stretch  our  advertising  across  the  continent  we  divide  it  into 
four  areas:  South  Atlantic,  Mid-Atlantic,  West  and  Central,  and  the  Mountain 
States. 

Hon.  Air.  Isnor:  Which  would  give  the  biggest  measure  of  return? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Well,  New  York  state  gave  us  more  last  year  than  any 
others,  and  then  came  Michigan. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Before  you  leave  New  York  state  I  want  to  inquire 
whether  the  returns  from  that  state  easily  lead  those  from  other  states? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  Last  year  about  22-6  per  cent  of  our  inquiries  came 
from  New  York  state.  Next  came  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  in  that 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  realize  that  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  way 
the  money  should  be  spent  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  would  not  say  that,  senator. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  am  just  speaking  from  an  advertising  standpoint.  If 
22*6  per  cent  of  your  inquiries  come  from  one  state,  then  the  adjoining  state,  if 
the  population  is  anywhere  near  the  same,  should  produce  equally  if  given  the 
same  amount  of  advertising  coverage.  I  am  wondering  if  the  results  from  the 
money  you  are  spending  in  your  Los  Angeles  office  compares  favourably  with 
the  results  from  your  expenditures  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  set  up  in  Los  Angeles  merely  consists  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Trade  Commissioner’s  office.  We  have  a  special  representative  in  Chicago  in 
the  Consul  General’s  office,  and  we  have  our  new  office  in  New  York  City  which 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  gauge  the  importance  of  having  offices  in  the 
large  centres  of  the  United  States.  We  opened  our  office  in  New  York  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  it  is  located  in  the  Rockefeller  Plaza  on  49th  Street,  just  off  Fifth 
Avenue.  Every  country  with  which  we  had  been  competing  had  established 
offices  in  New  York  City:  countries  like  Spain,  Bermuda,  France,  Norway,  and 
even  Italy.  All  these  countries  established  offices  in  New  York.  We  felt  that  in 
that  very  profitable  market  we  had  to  come  in  and  establish  an  office  and  service 
the  American  people  as  they  are  used  to  being  serviced  in  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  tell  the  committee  that  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest  ventures  our 
Department  has  ever  entered  upon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Have  any  of  the  provinces  set  up  offices  in  the  United 
States? 

Air.  Dolan:  I  believe  Nova  Scotia  has  now,  and  Quebec  has  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  office  for  eight  or  nine  years  in  the  Rockefeller  Plaza.  I  think  it  was  one 
of  the  smartest  moves  made  by  the  Quebec  Government.  They  combine  not  only 
their  tourist  activities  but  also  some  of  their  industrial  activities  in  that  office 
and  it  has  been  a  very  good  venture.  They  are  the  only  two  provinces  that 
I  know  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  What  effect,  Air.  Dolan,  do  you  think  is  going  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  reduction  of  the  summer  hotel  rates  in  Florida  upon  the 
winter  trade? 

Air.  Dolan:  Before  you  came  in  I  made  a  comment  on  that,  Senator  Isnor. 
It  is  quite  the  toughest  competition  that  we  have  to  fight  this  year. 

Hon.  Air.  Isnor:  I  was  here  when  you  made  that  comment.  Aly  question 
is,  what  effect  is  that  going  to  have  on  their  winter  trade? 

Air.  Dolan  :  I  think  it  is  an  entirely  different  class  of  people  who  go  in  the 
summertime  from  those  who  go  in  the  winter.  The  affluent — I  do  not  say  this 
offensively,  but  I  mean  the  racy  crowd — go  to  Florida  in  the  wintertime.  In  the 
summertime  they  are  going  to  attract  the  stenographers  and  school  teachers,  a 
class  of  people  that  Canada  has  been  getting  for  a  number  of  years,  and  some 
of  the  family  business  that  has  been  profitable  for  us.  Families  have  been  coming 
up  here  and  taking  cottages,  and  that  has  been  some  of  our  most  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  think  Florida’s  winter  business  will  be  affected  by  any  increase  in 
the  summer  trade  down  there.  Th<?y  have  found  out,  as  we  have,  that  weather  is 
one  of  the  determining  factors  that  determine  whether  or  not  people  will  travel 
and  enjoy  themselves.  We  found  that  out  last  year. 
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The  Chairman:  Senator  Gershaw  asked  you  about  tourist  accommodation. 
Would  you  mind  going  back  to  that  point  and  telling  us  whether  you  think  it 
is  improving? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman:  Is  that  true  of  all  types  of  accommodation? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think  it  is  mostly  in  the  motor  courts. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  evidence  of  improvement  there? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Oh,  yes.  Some  lovely  motor  courts  are  being  built  all  over 
Canada,  and  some  of  them  are  comparable  to  any  that  you  will  find  in  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  wdiere  they  specialize  in  that  form  of  construction. 
The  motor  court  is  the  coming  type  of  tourist  accommodation  in  certain  areas 
of  this  country. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  about  food? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Not  as  many  as  we  used  to,  senator.  We  get  fewer  and  fewer 
complaints  about  food  in  Canada.  I  think  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  our  food,  but  I  should  not  want  the  impression  to  go  out  that 
I  think  the  food  situation  is  perfect  as  yet.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
The  Canadian  Restaurant  Association  has  done  a  good  job  in  getting  its 
members  to  improve  the  quality  and  service  of  food. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Is  it  true  that  some  restaurateurs  are  using  razors  to 
shave  off  portions  of  meat? 

Mr.  Dolan  :  I  should  not  like  to  venture  an  opinion  on  that,  senator.  I  have 
not  seen  any  evidence  of  it  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  I  am  going  down  to  Newfoundland  next  wreek  in  order 
to  get  some  good  meals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  The  restaurants  have  a  machine  that  shaves  the  meat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  I  did  not  know  that,  but  I  do  know  that  the  portions  that 
are  being  served  are  very  thin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  Do  you  use  films  as  a  medium  of  advertising? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  Where  do  you  get  the  films? 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  Film  Board  makes  some  for  us,  and  we  buy  some  from 
the  provinces,  when  we  can  get  satisfactory  films.  Also  there  are  seventy-two 
film  libraries  in  the  United  States  where  films  are  made  available  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  Do  you  have  to  pay  theatres  for  using  the  films? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  do  not  use  the  theatres  so  much,  senator.  We  have  these 
film  depots,  as  we  call  them,  and  these  films  are  available  to  many  organizations 
and  societies,  church  societies,  service  clubs,  fishing  camp  organizations  and  so  on. 
We  find  these  provide  a  better  market,  from  a  tourist  standpoint,  than 
theatres. 

Hon.  Air.  Bouffard:  The  films  are  16  millimetre? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Air.  Horner:  As  to  food,  I  have  personally  heard  complaints  from 
many  Americans  that  meals  on  Canadian  railroads  are  not  up  to  the  meals  on 
American  roads.  And  besides,  it  is  claimed  that  the  prices  are  higher  on  Cana¬ 
dian  lines.  I  recall  travelling  on  a  railroad  in  the  United  States  and  practically 
everybody  ate  in  the  diner,  where  the  charge  was  a  dollar.  For  a  similar  meal 
on  a  Canadian  railroad  the  charge  wrould  have  been  $2.50. 

Hon.  Air.  Isnor:  When  was  that,  Senator? 

Hon.  Air.  Horner:  A  few  years  ago  now.  But  recently  I  was  talking  to 
an  American  from  Kansas  City,  who  was  making  a  circle  by  going  out  to 
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Vancouver  on  one  road  and  coming  back  the  other  way.  He  was  a  railroad  man 
and  we  got  talking  about  increased  salaries,  and  I  said  that  of  course  it  costs 
you  more  to  live  now.  He  said  no,  it  did  not.  And  then  he  told  me  that  the 
meals  on  our  railroads  were  not  up  to  the  meals  served  by  the  American  lines, 
and  that  our  charges  were  higher.  In  past  years  the  portion  of  meat  served  on 
our  diners  used  to  be  large  enough,  but  even  that  is  cut  now.  The  kind  of  meals 
served  on  trains  and  the  charges  for  them  are  some  of  the  things  that  really 
count  with  people  who  travel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  remarks  of  Senator  Horner  are  going 
on  the  record  I  think  we  should  also  have  another  opinion  stated  for  the  record. 
I  feel  that  the  dining  car  service  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways  between 
Halifax  and  Montreal  compares  favourably  with  the  service  on  American  lines, 
and  I  would  say  that  the  prices  on  the  Canadian  National  are  lower. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Are  you  saying  that  for  the  record? 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Yes,  to  offset  the  western  opinion  that  prices  are  higher 
on  Canadian  railroads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Senator  Isnor.  Last  year 
I  travelled  between  New  York  and  Washington  a  couple  of  times,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  found  the  meals  on  Canadian  railways  just  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  the  meals  served  on  the  run  from  New  York  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  would  agree  with  you,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  And  the  service  on  our  railways  is  much  better. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  recall  having  received  any  criticism  of 
the  food  on  Canadian  trains,  or  the  dining  car  service,  in  recent  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  received  letters  commending  the  railroads  for  their  food  and 
service.  Of  course,  as  Senator  Horner  knows,  some  of  the  American  lines  in  the 
West  serve  the  best  food  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  It  was  the  West  that  I  was  thinking  about. 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  Santa  Fe  serves  the  best  railway  meals  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  And  they  charge  for  it. 

Mr.  Dolan  :  You  pay  a  premium  for  riding  on  that  train  and  you  pay  a  good 
solid  price  for  a  meal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  The  meal  that  was  served  for  one  dollar  was  on  a  train 
out  of  Chicago  going  west.  It  was  a  most  amazing  meal  for  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gladstone:  What  is  the  usual  charge  for  a  roast  beef  dinner  on 
Canadian  railroads  now?  Is  it  $2.50? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  It  is  $3.00. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think  that  is  for  a  steak  dinner,  senator.  You  can  get  roast 
beef  for  $2.50  or  $2.25. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  a  good  steak  dinner 
— I  am  speaking  of  a  complete  dinner,  including  soup  and  dessert — costs  $3.00. 
I  travel  frequently  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  that  is  the  charge,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  hotel  will  give  you  as  good  a  steak  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Certainly  no  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Mr.  Dolan,  you  mentioned  the  co-operation  you  are  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  provinces.  Of  course,  I  know  that  Nova  Scotia  publishes"  very  fine 
tourist  material,  and  that  you  get  good  co-operation  from  that  province.  You 
spoke  about  the  transportation  companies.  What  co-operation,  if  any,  do  you 
get  from  the  large  industrial  firms  who  during  World  War  II  advertised  our 
war  effort  to  a  very  marked  extent? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  not  had  much  advertising  or  publicity  tie-up  with 
them,  but  we  have  had  a  tie-up  through  their  personnel  departments.  It  works 
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in  this  way,  Senator  Isnor,  we  circulate  their  personnel  departments  with 
materials  for  those  plants  or  companies  which  have  vacations  with  pay.  We 
made  available  to  them  brochures  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  these  companies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  able  to  distribute 
literature  to  their  employees  who  are  planning  a  vacation. 

We  have  had  remarkable  co-operation  in  this  respect,  and  it  has  brought, 
I  think,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into  Canada,  particularly 
because  of  the  United  States  tie-up  with  these  companies.  Some  of  the  firms  are 
already  advertising  in  the  United  States,  and  companies  like  Eaton’s  and 
Simpson’s  go  into  American  periodicals.  I  think  I  recently  saw  a  Hudson  Bay 
Company  advertisement.  Some  of  these  companies  have  gone  into  the  United 
States  media  to  advertise  their  particular  goods  to  the  tourist  traffic  in  Canada 
in  the  summer  months. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Dolan,  I  think  the  committee  should  seek  to  find  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  complaints  that  have  come  to  you.  If  you 
could  bring  that  to  the  public’s  attention,  we  might  be  able  to  remedy  some  of 
the  faults  that  exist  at  the  present  time.  You  say  that  you  are  not  getting  many 
complaints  in  regard  to  certain  matters,  but  is  there  any  one  thing  that  has  been 
complained  about?  You  used  to  receive  many  complaints  about  highways,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman:  '  What  is  the  chief  complaint  that  you  are  now  receiving 
from  tourists? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think  highways  would  still  lead  in  the  complaint  race,  or 
the  complaint  derby.  We  have  had  some  number  of  complaints  from  tourists  who 
say  that  their  cars  have  been  broken  into,  and  goods  and  materials  stolen  from 
them.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  racket,  I  think,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  within 
the  last  year  or  so,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  municipal  police 
authorities  to  follow  up  these  complaints.  We  have  one  or  two  striking  instances 
of  that,  but  I  should  not  like  to  mention  the  area,  if  you  don’t  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  one  of  the  complaints. 

The  second  one  is,  we  have  had  a  few  complaints  in  recent  years  about 
the  food.  We  used  to  get  a  great  many  complaints  about  food.  Now  we  have 
a  general  complaint  about  our  food,  namely  the  serving  of  salads  and  vegetables. 
Apparently  in  our  catering  business  we  have  not  realized  the  importance  of 
serving  fresh  vegetables  in  the  summer  season.  There  are  still  being  served 
too  many  canned  peas,  canned  beans  and  the  like,  in  our  restaurants,  and  we 
do  not  serve  fresh  vegetables  such  as  one  gets  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  traveller  favours  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me,  as  a  Maritimer,  that  we  have  never 
specialized  in  fish  dishes  in  the  Maritimes,  or  even  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
or  in  the  Lakeland  area  of  Ontario,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
are  fish.  We  have  never  got  to  the  point  of  serving  appealing  fish  dishes.  I 
think  my  eastern  friends  will  agree  with  me,  that  in  travelling  through  New 
England  one  sees,  along  Highway.  No.  1,  signs  and  appeals  to  try  their  fried 
clams,  their  oysters  and  such  like  in  the  summer  season.  One  does  not  see  the 
same  drive  put  on  when  he  hits  the  New  Brunswick  border  or  gets  into  Nova 
Scotia.  In  my  opinion  we  have  in  the  fall  the  finest  oysters  -and  lobsters  that 
are  to  be  had.  I  suppose  Senator  McLean  would  be  displeased  if  I  failed 
to  mention  the  fact  that  we  have  the  best  sardines  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  And  British  Columbia  has  the  best  salmon. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  And  I  suppose  Newfoundland  has  nothing? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  Very  seldom  now  do  we  have  complaints  about  the  Customs 
or  Immigration.  Once  in  a  while  we  do  have  a  complaint  sent  in,  but  upon 
following  it  up  we  find  that  the  chap  who  made  the  complaint  was  more  to 
blame  than  was  the  officer  at  the  border. 

By  and  large  Canada  has  a  pretty  good  reputation  for  the  manner  in  which 
we  treat  tourists.  That  has  been  one  of  the  great  things  in  the  trade.  It  has 
done  more  for  us  than  any  other  single  factor:  The  way  we  treat  people.  There 
are,  of  course,  in  every  province  one  or  two  chisellers  who  get  us  into  trouble 
during  the  season  by  offering  some  stupid  and  cheap  operation.  They  can 
cause  more  trouble  and  do  more  harm  for  us  than  a  lot  of  advertising  can 
correct,  or  all  the  good  service  that  the  fair  operator  gives  to  the  tourist.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  in  Canada  see  to  it  that  hotel  associations  and  tourist  organi¬ 
zations  police  themselves  so  as  to  eliminate  the  chisellers  from  their  ranks,  for 
one  dissatisfied  customer  in  the  tourist  trade  is  just  as  bad  as  a  dissatisfied 
customer  in  any  mercantile  or  commercial  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Is  the  accommodation  in  Canada  graded? 

Mr.  Dolan:  In  many  provinces  in  Canada  the  tourist  accommodation  is 
graded,  and  when  a  tourist  comes  in  and  sees  a  certain  grading  for  a  cabin  or  a 
tourist  resort  in  the  book,  he  knows  that  he  can  go  to  that  place  and  he  will 
be  treated  fairly  and  honestly,  and  get  good  clean  accommodation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  What  return  do  you  estimate  from  your  Dominion  dollar 
expenditures? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  had  people  write  us  who  said  they  saw  our  advertisements, 
and  brought  us  back  about  five  times,  I  think  it  is,  senator,  what  we  spent  on 
our  advertising.  We  had  people  coming  in  by  car,  who  saw  our  advertising  and 
wrote  back,  who  spent  over  $3^  million;  by  bus  and  train,  they  spent  over 
$600,000;  and  the  overall  expenditure  was  between  $4  million  and  $5  million. 
We  spent  about  $900,000  in  our  advertising  last  year,  counting  magazines  and 
newspapers.  This  is  only  from  the  people  who  wrote  us,  and  whom  we  followed 
up  in  our  questionnaire,  asking  them  (a)  where  did  you  see  our  ad?  (6)  how 
much  money  did  you  spend?  (c)  where  did  you  go?  (d)  what  were  your  com¬ 
plaints?  And  that  is  the  return  we  got. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Your  overall  picture  was  about  $4  or  $5  for  every  one 
dollar  spent? 

Mr.  Dolan:  About  that,  yes  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  a  thing  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  Dolan:  A  research  organization  in  the  United  States  worked  out  the 
whole  picture  for  Canada.  This  American  agency  said  that  we  were  getting  $10 
for  every  $1  spent.  They  took  the  whole  picture,  not  only  through  our  bureau 
but  from  everybody  else,  of  the  figures  brought  into  Canada.  That  was  done 
by  an  agency  in  the  city  of  New  York.  These  are  only  partial  returns  that  we 
get.  We  wrote  to  only  60,000  people,  and  received  more  than  340,000  inquiries 
last  year.  It  was  a  pretty  substantial  sample,  and  it  was  a  good  showing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  With  Newfoundland  the  return  will  be  increased  con¬ 
siderably;  it  will  probably  be  doubled. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  will  be  happy  if  your  predictions  are  true,  Senator. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dennis:  What  are  you  doing  about  the  British  West  Indies?  Are 
you  advertising  in  that  country  to  get  the  tourists  here  in  the  summer  months? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  Senator  Dennis,  we  never  have  advertised  there.  We  have 
concentrated  all  our  advertising  in  the  United  States;  that  is  our  biggest  and 
best  market.  Your  bringing  up  the  West  Indies  reminds  me  of  the  days  when 
you  were  chairman  of  this  committee,  when  you  were  interested  in  the  West 
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Indies  as  a  winter  playground  for  Canadians.  You  had  that  idea  some  eighteen 
years  ago ;  I  wondered  if  you  still  had  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dennis:  Yes;  to  invite  them  here. 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  advertise  only  in  the  United  States;  it  would  not  'be  of 
much  advantage  to  advertise  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  suggested  at  one  time 
that  we  should  do  some  advertising  in  Cuba,  but  we  never  did  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dennis:  What  about  Bermuda  and  Nassau? 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  would  not  do  much  good  to  advertise  there,  for  the  people 
in  Bermuda  are  a  floating  population.  Most  of  the  people  who  would  want  to 
come  to  Canada  from  there  would  be  visitors  to  that  area. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  ought  to  advertise  in  the  winter 
season  in  Florida,  Nassau  and  Bermuda,  in  the  hope  that  the  people  who  are 
there  would  decide  to  come  to  Canada  for  the  summer.  Well,  we  do  not  have 
enough  money — my  deputy  minister  may  criticize  me  for  saying  this — to  really 
do  a  proper  job  of  advertising  in  the  United  States.  Advertising  in  that  country 
is  an  expensive  proposition;  $1  million  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money,  but  when 
you  spread  it  across  that  vast  country  in  the  types  and  media  we  have  to  use, 
it  is  spread  pretty  thin. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Dolan,  would  not  a  good  deal  of  your  advertising  done 
in  the  United  States  reach  people  in  the  West  Indies? 

Air.  Dolan:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  And  in  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda  and  Cuba? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have,  Senator  Buchanan,  returns  from  advertising  from 
every  part  of  the  civilized  globe.  I  do  not  know  of  a  civilized  country  that  does 
not  send  us  an  inquiry  in  one  given  year.  They  read  the  National  Geographic, 
and  other  American  magazines.  Now,  these  last  two  years,  particularly,  we  got 
a  lot  of  inquiries  from  American  soldiers  who  are  in  what  I  suppose  is  still  called 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany,  in  those  areas,  and  we  also  got  a  lot  of 
inquiries  from  people  who  got  those  magazines  from  the  American  troops  and 
read  them,  and  sent  requests  for  our  literature. 

Hon.  Air.  King:  Would  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  traffic  through  to 
Alaska? 

Mr,  Dolan:  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  Senator. 

Hon.  Air.  King:  It  is  pretty  small? 

Air.  Dolan:  I  have  some  figures  in  the  office.  A  number  of  people  have 
applied  for  permits  to  go  over  the  road.  I  may  be  pessimistic,  but  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  a  long,  long  time  before  the  road  to  Alaska  will  attract  a  lot  of 
tourist  traffic,  because  there  is  not  much  accommodation  on  the  v;ay. 

Hon.  Air.  Horner:  I  believe  I  read  that  in  one  day  last  summer  127  cars 
went  up  there. 

Mr.  Dolan:  You  have  to  have  certain  equipment.  You  have  to  put  up 
bond,  and  everything.  Probably  I  should  amend  that  statement  a  bit.  What  I 
mean  is,  you  will  never  see  a  terrific  rush  of  traffic.  You  will  see  a  steady  flow  of 
ordinary  traffic. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  Many  will  go  in  by  air. 

Air.  Dolan:  Yes,  They  will  go  in  by  air.  It  is  only  the  chap  who  likes 
to  pioneer  in  travel  who  wants  to  go  over  a  rough  road. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  There  are  a  number  of  stopping  places,  too.  In  fact 
I  met  some  people  on  the  train  who  set  up  a  stopping  place  away  above  Fort 
St.  John,  on  the  road.  I  read  in  an  article  that  127  cars  a  day  were  travelling 
over  the  road,  and  that  in  White  Horse  they  had  an  enormous  job  accommo¬ 
dating  them;  they  had  10,000  people  at  one  time  during  the  season  last  year 
at  White  Horse. 
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Mr.  Dolan:  Maybe  Mr.  Smart,  of  the  Parks  Branch,  can  give  you  more 
information  than  I  have.  That  is  far  larger  than  any  figures  I  have  seen. 
It  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman:  Any  other  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dolan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  the  question  of  co-operation 
with  the  large  industrial  firms.  I  think  there  is  an  opportunity  there,  Mr. 
Dolan,  of  getting  them  to  spend  money  in  the  United  States,  particularly  thickly 
populated  centres,  which  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  could  do  as  one  com¬ 
mittee  did — I  don’t  know  which  it  was— 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  War  Finance  Committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  — by  their  co-operation  in  the  war  effort  in  making 
known  Canada’s  plans  and  so  on.  I  had  particularly  in  mind  one  firm  which 
has  done  some  really  good  advertising  in  making  known  the  resources  of  the 
various  provinces.  I  do  not  want  to  name  the  firm. 

Mr.  Dolan:  They  are  doing  that  in  Canadian  media,  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Yes.  If  that  could  be  extended,  from  the  tourist  stand¬ 
point,  particularly  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  might  result  in  very  big 
dividends.  Perhaps  you  could  investigate  that  source. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  would  like  to  think  that  over.  I  do  not  know  how  wre, 
as  a  department  of  the  Federal  Government,  could  approach  them  on  that. 
I  am  always  a  bit  diffident  about  injecting  government  activity  in  what  you 
gentlemen  call  private  enterprise.  So  before  I  make  any  comment  at  all  I 
would  like  to  think  that  over. 

Hon*.  Mr.  Gladstone:  I  would  like  to  supplement  what  Senator  Isnor  has 
said.  Your  advertising,  of  course,  is  prepared  largely  from  the  scenic  stand¬ 
point,  of  mountains  and  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  attractions  of  hunting  and 
fishing  and  golfing,  etc.  Recently  I  'heard  an  address  by  an  executive  of  a 
large  steel  corporation  who  is  interested  in  the  Labrador  iron  ore  mines.  He 
had  not  visited  Canada  recently,  but  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  address  he 
did  make  some  study  of  the  resources  of  Canada,  and  he  was  enthralled  with 
the  opportunities  here,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  Canada  should  advertise 
its  resources  more,  and  even  suggested  as  a  slogan  “The  Voice  of  Canada” 
for  the  advertising.  I  did  not  know  whether  your  department  could  co-operate 
with  some  other,  relative  to  tying  in  advertising  of  resources,  that  it  might  even 
stimulate  holiday  travel. 

Lion.  Mr.  Baird:  I  think  the  .person  who  comes  in  for  a  holiday  does  not 
want  to  know  about  the  industrial  end  of  it;  he  wants  to  know  about  the  fishing 
and  the  highways  and  the  scenic  end  of  the  picture. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  He  wants  to  get  away  from  the  industrial  end. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  He  wants  to  get  away  from  that. 

Mr.  Dolan  :  I  was  about  to  say  that,  Senator.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tie  up 
an  industrial  or  commercial  program  with  a  recreational  advertising  program. 
I  quite  agree  that  anything  that  would  make  Canada  better  known  in  the 

United  States  would  be  beneficial  to  us,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  field  there 

for  some  development,  but  how  to  tie  it  in  with  a  tourist  program  is  the 
question.  I  rather  doubt  the  efficacy  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  imagine  that  when  a  tourist  comes  in  the  country 
he  'collects  an  awful  lot  of  material  about  resources  and  other  Canadian  matters, 
and  takes  them  back  to  his  own  country. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  he  does. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  he  would  get  something  in  different  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  about  the  resources. 
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Mr.  Dolan:  We  send  a  lot  of  material  of  that  kind  even  to  tourist  people 
who  ask  us  something  about  it;  and  we  send  it  particularly  to  schools;  in  fact 
we  are  forever  sending  brochures  to  school-teachers  and  school  children  dealing 
as  much  with  the  commercial  activities  of  Canada  as  with  the  recreational 
facilities — not  quite  so  much,  but  I  mean  we  send  a  fair  proportion  of  material 
of  that  kind  every  year. 

The  Chairman:  If  I  may  speak  of  my  own  country,  a  tourist  would  have 
to  be  blind  or  deaf  who  did  not  know  that  there  was  irrigation  in  southern 
Alberta,  because  they  are  peddling  all  kinds  of  literature  to  everyone  who 
comes  in  there;  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 
I  imagine  that  anybody  who  goes  up  in  the  Jasper  area  knows  that  there  is 
oil  in  northern  Alberta. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  He  could  not  help  it. 

The  Chairman:  What  was  the  peak  year  in  tourist  traffic  from  the  time 
the  Bureau  was  established  up  to  the  present;  and  what  is  the  amount  of 
estimated  business? 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  was  1949. 

The  Chairman:  1949? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  sir;  $286  million.  This  last  year,  that  is  1950,  it  is  about 
$275  million. 

The  Chairman  :  I  see  an  item  in  the  Financial  Post  reporting  a  $41  million 
drop  in  the  tourist  balance. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  was  on  account  of  Canadians  spending  in  the  United 
States.  Canadians  spent  last  year  $222  million  travelling  out  of  Qanada — 
$190  million  in  the  United  States — which  represents  the  greatest  per  capita 
expenditure  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  There  is  no  nation  which  compares 
with  Canada  in  the  amount  of  money  w^e  spend  travelling  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  Usually  the  figure  is  around  $30  million. 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  used  to  be  about  that,  but  it  jumped  up  last  year  because 
we  removed  the  restrictions.  I  have  the  Canadian  expenditures  here.  In  1943 
we  spent  $33  million.  By  1947  we  were  spending  $152  million,  and  the  figure 
rose  to  $190  million  in  1950. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  The  spending  per  capita  is  away  out  of  proportion. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  If  we  ever  could  get  a  per  capita  expenditure  by 
Americans  in  this  country  comparable  to  the  expenditure  by  Canadians  in  the 
United  States,  we  could  take  over  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  Chignecto  Canal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  That  is  your  objective,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  is  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  long  way  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  When  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  is  completed  do  you 
anticipate  that  it  wall  bring  a  great  many  tourists  into  the  country? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think  it  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  I  think  the  absence  of  a  good  highway  across  Canada 
has  been  a  great  handicap  to  our  tourist  trade. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  feeder,  lines  to  the  main 
highway. 

The  Chairman:  You  want  to  have  feeder  highways  from  the  American 
border  to  the  Trans-Canada  highway. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  That  would  make  the  Trans-Canada  highway  a  very 
profitable  road. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Do  they  use  the  same  yardstick  of  arriving  at  their  figures 
in  the  United  States  as  we  do? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  How  do  you  make  your  calculation? 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  Bureau  does  that,  Senator.  They  arrive  at  it  through  a 
series  of  returns  they  get  from  people  who  send  cards  in.  They  do  it  through 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington  where  returning 
Americans  send  in  information  regarding  expenditures.  They  fill  out  these 
cards  at  the  border  and  leave  them  with  customs  and  immigration  officers.  It  is 
done  on  a  scientific  basis  somewhat  the  same  as  the  Gallup  Poll  idea.  A  sample 
is  taken  and  placed  against  the  entire  picture  of  the  country.  It  is  a  rather 
involved  system  and  I  would  rather  have  it  explained  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bouffard:  This  is  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  it? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  I  think  the  recent  book  by  Bruce  Hutchison,  if  read  by 
Americans,  would  bring  them  over  by  the  thousands. 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  had  some  good  books  written  about  the  country,  but 
there  are  others  that  have  not  helped  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  meals  on  our 
trains.  On  my  way  to  Ottawa  last  Monday  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
I  noticed  that  there  was  no  roast  beef  on  the  menu.  I  watched  someone  else 
eating  what  was  supposed  to  be  lamb,  but  it  looked  more  like  sheep  to  me.  I 
asked  for  some  cold  roast  beef  and  they  did  not  have  any  at  all.  They  had 
tongue  and  chicken  and,  as  Senator  Baird  has  said,  it  seemed  as  though  they 
used  a  shaving  machine  to  cut  the  meat.  I  am  not  complaining  personally,  but 
I  am  alarmed  at  what  any  tourist  would  think  if  he  were  given  the  meal  I  was 
given.  It  strikes  me  that  they  are  getting  down  to  a  low  level  when  they  do  not 
have  any  roast  beef  or  cold  beef  to  offer  on  the  menu. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Dolan,  do  you  get  the  fullest  co-operation  from  the 
officials  at  the  ports  of  entry  across  the  country? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  cannot  say  too  much  about  them.  There  have  been  no  com¬ 
plaints.  These  officials  are  doing  a  splendid  job. 

The  Chairman:  Honourable  senators,  I  would  like  now  to  introduce  General 
Young,  the  new  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Resources  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  I  should  like  to  make  one  comment  at  this  time.  Mr.  Dolan  has  referred 
to  the  presence  here  of  Senator  Dennis.  I  was  on  the  special  committee  that  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  establishing  a  travel  bureau,  and  Senator 
Dennis  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  When  the  Tourist  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee  was  established  as  a  permanent  one,  Senator  Dennis  was  the  chairman. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  committee  and  I  am  awfully  happy  to  see 
him  back  with  us  for  the  first  time  in  some  years. 

Some  Hon.  Senators:  Hear,  hear. 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  James  Smart,  Director, 
National  Parks  Branch. 


James  Smart,  Director,  National  Parks  Branch,  Department  of 
Resources  and  Developmene,  Ottawa: 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  by  your  chairman  to  say  something  about 
the  attendance  of  tourists  from  the  United  States  in  our  national  parks.  Our 
figures  are  based  on  the  registration  at  entrances  to  the  parks.  The  registrations 
from  the  United  States  fell  off  a  little  last  year  as  compared  with  the  previous 
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year.  We  had  380,218  as  compared  with  398,000  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  It 
is  understandable  that  there  was  a  falling  off  because  the  international  situation 
entered  into  the  picture. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  And  I  suppose  the  same  is  true  of  the  flood  situation  in 
Manitoba? 

Mr.  Smart:  Yes.  For  instance,  our  Riding  Mountain  National  Park,  which 
annually  draws  a  large  number  of  tourists,  had  a  falling  off  in  attendance  over 
the  previous  year  because  we  lost  the  usual  large  number  of  visitors  in  the 
month  of  June  and  early  July. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  ever  receive  any  complaints  from  the  tourists  as 
to  the  treatment  they  receive  in  our  national  parks? 

Mr.  Smart:  All  the  complaints  Mr.  Dolan  receives  with  reference  to  parks 
are  forwarded  by  him  to  us.  I  believe  he  answers  them  himself,  and  we  follow 
bis  interim  answer  with  an  explanation  for  the  complaint. 

The  Chairman:  You  would  not  receive  any  direct  complaint  as  to  tourist 
accommodation  or  our  restaurants? 

Mr.  Smart:  Very  rarely. 

The  Chairman:  You  inspect  these  facilities  and  grant  licences,  do  you? 

Mr.  Smart:  That  is  right.  Concessionaires  have  to  meet  a  certain  standard 
as  to  accommodation.  They  are  required  to  have  modern  facilities  in  their  camps 
and  hotels.  We  have  a  regular  inspection  of  all  eating  places  to  ensure  that  the 
proper  sanitary  conditions  are  being  followed. 

The  Chairman:  Do  these  people  do  any  gouging?  By  that  I  mean,  do 
they  charge  too  high  prices  for  food  or  accommodation? 

Mr.  Smart:  There  have  not  been  many  complaints  about  gouging.  The  con¬ 
cessionaires  in  our  parks  pretty  well  keep  to  the  general  standard  that  is  found 
across  the  country  today.  I  have  noticed  in  travelling  through  the  eastern 
parks  that,  compared  to  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  prices  are  much  higher,  but 
they  are  commensurable  to  those  in  the  West. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  What  about  the  Fundy  Park? 

Mr.  Smart:  It  wras  officially  opened  on  the  29th  of  July  last  year  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Winters.  No  registrations  were  taken  before  the  official  open¬ 
ing  of  the  park,  but  in  the  first  month  after  the  opening  registrations  totalled 
about  60,000.  Last  year  was  the  banner  year  for  attendance  at  national  parks. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  registrations  almost  reached  the  two  million  markt 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1951,  a  total  of  1,945,028  persons  was 
recorded.  This  figure  represents  an  increase  of  104,392  over  the  fiscal  year 
1949-50. 

Hon,  Mr.  King:  You  could  not  separate  the  Americans  from  the  Canadians? 

Mr.  Smart:  Last  year  American  visitors  totalled  380,218,  as  compared  with 
398,954  the  previous  year;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  drop  was  probably  due  to 
floods  and  the  war  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dennis:  Has  any  progress  been  made  with  Blomidon  Park? 

Mr.  Smart:  No,  nothing  has  ever  been  done  there.  It  was  examined  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

The  Chairman:  I  noticed  that  in  your  brief  you  mentioned  the  low-rental 
tourist  cabin  development  by  the  National  Parks  Service  in  the  Maritimes.  You 
referred  to  cottages  in  Fundy  Park,  Cape  Breton  Highlands  Park  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  Park.  Has  that  become  a  general  policy? 

Mr.  Smart:  It  is  a  new  policy,  mainly  for  the  eastern  parks.  There  was 
not  quite  the  same  incentive  on  the  part  of  private  enterprise  in  the  east  to  put  up 
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accommodation  in  those  parks.  Of  course,  they  are  all  new  parks,  and  possibly 
from  now  on  there  will  be  people  wanting  to  get  in  on  the  business,  if  conditions 
improve  as  we  hope  they  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Which  policy  do  you  favour? 

Mr.  Smart:  I  favour  private  enterprise. 

The  Chairman:  You  know  the  park  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  I  find 
that  the  outward  appearance  of  some  cabins  is  not  being  kept  up,  that  they  are 
not  well  painted  and  maintained.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  buildings  in  scenic 
surroundings  should  be  kept  looking  their  very  best.  Have  you  any  authority 
to  make  the  owners  maintain  properties  in  good  condition? 

Mr.  Smart:  We  can  order  anyone  to  improve  his  property;  we  have  that 
power  under  our  Act  and  regulations.  I  must  say  that,  taking  it  by  and  large, 
private  enterprise  is  doing  a  very  good  job  in  keeping  up  property.  Of  course, 
there  are  always  some  slackers. 

The  Chairman:  But  you  have  the  authority  to  bring  them  to  task? 

Mr.  Smart:  Yes.  We  are  taking  action,  in  the  park  that  you  are  specially 
interested  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  some  people  improve  their  property. 

The  Chairman:  I  might  tell  the  members  of  the  'Committee  that  out  where  I 
come  from  I  am  known,  not  as  the  Senator  from  Lethbridge,  but  as  the  Senator 
from  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park.  I  do  not  object  to  the  designation.  Are 
there  any  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Smart  arising  out  of  the  brief  that  he 
has  submitted  to  us? 

Mr.  Smart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  in  preparing  this  brief  I  have 
followed  the  pattern  set  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Gibson,  who  has  appeared  before  this 
committee  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman:  Copies  of  Mr.  Smart’s  brief  have  been  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  asking  Mr.  Smart 
to  read  the  brief,  it  be  taken  as  read  and  incorporated  in  our  record.  (See 
Appendix  to  today’s  report.) 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  You  think  it  should  be  included  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman:  Yes.  Later  on  I  will  suggest  that  the  committee  ask  for 
authority  to  have  its  proceedings  published.  The  other  day  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  told  me  that  there  have  been  numerous  inquiries  for  the  printed 
evidence  taken  before  the  committee  in  former  years,  and  that  copies  of  the 
proceedings  are  practically  all  gone.  Evidently  they  are  regarded  of  some  value 
by  tourist  organizations  and  other  groups.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked 
of  Mr.  Smart?  If  not,  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Smart,  whether  you  have  anything 
t-o  say  in  addition  to  what  you  have  presented  in  this  brief? 

Mr.  Smart:  I  think  we  have  covered  in  the  brief  pretty  well  everything 
that  We  thought  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

The  'Chairman:  What  about  roads? 

Mr.  Smart:  We  are  not  doing  much  reconstruction  this  year.  In  Jasper 
Park  we  are  hard-surfacing  thirty  miles  of  the  Banff-Jasper  Highway;  and  we 
are  hard-surfacing  sixty-six  miles  of  the  Banff -Windermere  Highway,  which  is 
one  of  the  main  highways  for  American  tourists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  What  is  being  dbne  about  parks  in  Newfoundland?  Are 
we  making  the  whole  island  a  park? 

Mr.  Smart:  About  this  time  last  year  I  was  sent  down  to  look  over  the 
country.  I  investigated  the  Salmonier  area  on  the  Avalon  Peninsula,  the 
Placentia  area,  the  Upper  Burin  Peninsula  area — that  is  between  Placentia  and 
Fortune  Bay — and  the  Bonavista  Bay  area,  and  I  took  into  consideration 
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also  the  site  on  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  Serpentine  area.  My  judg¬ 
ment  was  that  the  best  location  for  ia  park  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  province. 
You  do  not  want  it  on  the  west  side,  because  that  would  take  tourists  into  the 
province  only  a  few  miles;  you  want  them  to  go  across  the  country.  The  best 
area  in  my  opinion  was  Bonavista  Bay  area,  which  I  consider  a  very  good 
locality.  It  has  wonderful  boating  and  fishing.  In  that  part  of  the  province 
there  is  an  area  of  about  250  square  miles  that  will  be  connected  possibly  with 
the  Trans-Canada  Highway.  Also,  the  area  borders  on  the  railway  and  extends 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  incorporates  a  very  fine  body  of  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Is  the  Gander  River  there? 

Mr.  Smart:  No.  There  is  Newman  Sound;  it  is  one  of  the  arms  of  Bona¬ 
vista  Bay.  One  good  feature  is  that  a  park  could  be  created  there  without 
disturbing  the  population.  In  establishing  parks  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  one 
trouble  has  been  the  disturbance  of  settlers. 

The  Chairman:  Did  you  finish  what  you  wanted  to  say  about  highways? 

Mr.  Smart:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  plans  for  this  year  include  hard- 
surfacing  of  approach  roads  to  Waterton  park  townsite,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  What  about  approach  roads  to  the  parks  in  general?  I 
am  not  confining  my  question  to  one  park. 

Mr.  Smart:  Generally  speaking,  there  is  not  much  activity  in  improve¬ 
ments  to  approach  roads  to  parks  at  present.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in 
some  cases  in  the  last  year  or  so.  For  instance,  the  Prince  Albert  Park  approach 
road  is  finished  now. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  a  provincial  highway  into  the  park? 

Air.  Smart:  No,  but  a  provincial  highway  to  the  park  boundary.  That  was 
completed  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  That  construction  is  pretty  much  within  provincial  juris¬ 
diction? 

Mr.  Smart:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  A  park  may  have  all  kinds  of  'facilities  to  attract  tourists, 
but  it  is  a  great  handicap  if  tourists  cannot  get  to  the  park  without  first  having 
to  drive  over  dusty  roads.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  co-operation  with  the 
province  on  that  matter,  is  there  not?  For  instance,  in  the  approach  to  the 
park  in  which  I  am  interested,  one  has  to  go  over  quite  a  few  miles,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  of  gravel  roads;  they  are  very  dusty  in  dry  weather  and  are 
disagreeable  for  driving.  But  that  is  a  matter  for  the  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gershaw:  Mr.  Smart,  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  wild  life, 
I  may  say,  as  you  know,  around  Brooks  pheasant  shooting  has  been  developed 
on  a  big  scale.  It  is  a  big  industry  for  the  people  of  that  country,  for  rooms  are 
engaged  a  year  ahead  and  there  is  a  big  inflow  of  sportsmen  during  the  season. 
This  spring  90  per  cent  of  the  pheasants  were  wiped  out  by  a  bad  storm  coming 
just  at  the  nesting  time.  The  people  of  that  district  and  the  fish  and  game 
associations  are  trying  their  very  best  to  revive  the  industry,  which  is  threatened 
to  be  wiped  out.  They  will  require  a  close  season  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
they  are  collecting  money  now  with  the  hope  of  getting  in  eggs  and  fresh  birds 
to  keep  the  industry  alive.  Has  the  department  any  particular  information  or 
knowledge  of  that  matter? 

Mr.  Smart:  Our  department,  Senator,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  upland 
game;  it  is  only  migratory  game  birds  with  which  we  are  concerned.  We  have 
had  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  pheasants  in  the  Brooks  district  you  are 
speaking  about,  and  we  have  offered  to  send  some  of  our  experts  of  the  wild  life 
division  to  give  any  information  and  to  study  the  matter  of  wild  life  generally. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gershaw:  It  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  life  of  that  com¬ 
munity,  because  the  Americans  in  particular  come  there  in  large  numbers  and 
leave  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  a  big  industry,  and  it  has  met  with  a  terrific  disaster 
this  past  spring. 

Mr.  Smart:  The  provincial  authorities  are  the  ones  to  look  to;  they  are  the 
people  who  are  handling  the  situation  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Mr.  Smart,  what  is  the  main  attraction  to  tourists  in  these 
parks?  Is  it  for  recreational  purposes,  or  what  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Smart:  First  of  all,  they  set  aside  an  area  of  virgin  country  to 
be  perpetuated  in  its  natural  state  so  that  generations  to  come  can  see  what 
was  the  natural  country.  Parks  are  outdoor  museums  where  wild  life  is  fully 
protected ;  and  we  protect  all  outstanding  scenic  features.  Our  national  parks 
are  a  drawing  card,  especially  for  American  tourists;  and  Canadians  themselves, 
who  are  the  owners  of  the  parks,  are  increasing  their  interest  in  the  parks  for 
purposes  of  recreation  and  also  to  enjoy  the  virgin  country  and  quietness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  asked  that  question  because  of  the  expenditures  you  are 
making.  I  was  wondering  what  was  the  biggest  attraction  in  the  parks,  whether 
it  was  boating,  fishing,  swimming  or  golf? 

Mr.  Smart:  Boating,  fishing,  swimming,  golf,  riding,  camping. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  But  they  cannot  all  be  the  best.  Which  is  the  biggest 
attraction?  How  do  you  classify  them? 

Mr.  Smart:  I  think  the  straight  recreational  aspect,  the  holiday,  taking 
part  in  anything  that  is  offered  in  the  park — games, 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Do  your  observations  lead  you  to  think  that  the  amount 
of  money  spent  for  instance  on  golf  courses  in  some  of  the  western  parks  is  a  good 
expenditure? 

Mr.  Smart:  I  think  it  is.  Golf  courses  are  certainly  a  drawing  card;  of 
course  they  have  to  become  known.  For  instance,  the  golf  course  at  Riding 
Mountain  is  a  paying  concern;  so  is  the  golf  course  at  the  Prince  Albert  Park. 
The  golf  courses  in  the  Maritimes  are  new;  they  are  not  quite  up  to  self-supporting 
status  yet,  but  they  will  be,  if  the  increase  in  traffic  continues.  It  is  mainly  a 
question  of  approach  roads  to  the  eastern  parks.  Cape  Breton  Park  will  no 
doubt  show  a  large  increase  in  tourist  traffic  as  soon  as  the  approach  roads  are 
finished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Of  course  we  have  real  good  highways  in  Nova  Scotia, 
generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Smart:  Yes,  but  they  are  not  all  hard  surfaced,  and  that  is  what  the 
people  look  for;  but  the  provincial  government  in  Nova  Scotia  has  made  a 
wonderful  contribution  to  the  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park,  both  for 
accommodation  and  for  new  roads  built. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  There  has  been  wonderful  progress  since  1933,  I  think. 

Mr.  Smart:  Yes.^ 

The  Chairman:  On  the  matter  of  golf  courses  in  the  parks,  two  of  the 
most  elaborate  courses  were  built,  one  by  a  private  corporation  and  the  other  by 
a  government  corporation,  outside  the  park  altogether.  Evidently,  they  think 
golf  courses  are  very  important  in  attracting  tourists'  to  the  hotel  facilities 
that  are  offered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  That  might  be  so,  but  is  it  not  true  that  they  might 
be  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  situation,  that  is,  the  government  having 
spent  huge  amounts  of  money  in  opening  the  park,  an  opportunity  is  provided 
for  them  to  step  in  and  take  advantage  of  it  on  the  returns  from  golf? 

The  Chairman:  As  long  as  you  have  tennis  courts,  and  bowling  greens— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  am  not  arguing  the  point. 

The  Chairman:  — I  think  you  have  to  have  some  attraction  for  the 
golfers.  In  the  Prairie  country,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  build  a  course,  it  is 
a  good  attraction  to  have  a  course  in  the  park,  where  a  lot  of  people  go  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  and  do  nothing  but  play  golf. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  The  protection  you  give  the  game  in  your  park  areas 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  game  in  other  portions  of  the  province? 

Mr.  Smart:  There  is  an  overflow,  Senator,  from  the  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  I  think  that  is  true  of  the  Kootenay  country. 

Mr.  Smart:  Just  yesterday  we  were  handling  a  situation  down  in  New 
Brunswick,  the  new  Fundy  Park,  where  there  is  already  an  overpopulation  of 
moose  in  the  park.  The  province  has  a  close  season  for  moose.  Our  view  is, 
rather  than  reduce  the  moose  population  by  slaughter  in  the  park,  we  should 
have  the  provincial  government  declare  an  open  season  outside,  and  that  will 
take  care  of  the  park  surplus.  It  keeps  a  standing  population  in  the  park. 

The  Chairman:  What  is  the  total  appropriation  for  your  branch  this  year? 

Mr.  Smart:  In  round  figures,  about  $7  million. 

The  Chairman:  How  does  that  compare  with  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Smart:  It  is  about  $3  million  down  on  the  year  before,  or  perhaps  $4 
million.  The  capital  expenditures  this  year  will  be  on  improvement  of  roads 
only. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  I  was  about  to  ask  a  question  about  the  road  between 
Golden  and  Revelstoke.  You -are  concerned  with  the  upkeep  there? 

Mr.  Smart:  No;  we  keep  the  roads  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  Yoho 
Park;  then  the  provincial  government  takes  over;  I  believe  that  is  part  of  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway,  and  that  they  are  going  to  improve  seven  miles 
of  the  Kicking  Horse  Canyon,  which  is  a  very  tough  road. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  more  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Smart 
or  the  Deputy  Minister?  Their  department  has  a  good  many  more  branches, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  tourist  traffic. 

What  about  the  Alaska  Highway?  Do  you  know  anything  about  that, 
Mr.  Smart? 

Mr.  Smart:  I  have  been  over  the  Alaska  Highway,  and  I  know  it  is  a  tough 
trip.  You  cannot  expect  very  much  traffic  by  tourists  until  there  is  good 
accommodation  at  frequent  intervals  and  repair  depots  for  cars.  Any  tourist 
who  goes  up  there  has  to  be  on  a  long  holiday  and  have  plenty  of  time.  It  is  a 
long,  long  way  from  Edmonton  through  to  White  Horse,  and  there  is  all  his 
personal  equipment  to  carry. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Smart,  before  you  leave:  Is  this  material  you  have 
left  with  us  contained  in  any  Blue  Book  that  has  been  issued? 

Mr.  Smart:  No,  this  is  written  up  specially  for  this  cGmmittee. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  not  repeating  anything? 

Mr.  Smart:  No.  It  is  a  resume  of  last  year’s  activities. 

The  Chairman:  Any  more  questions? 

Mr.  Young,  would  you  like  to  say  anything  to  the  committee? 

Major-General  Young:  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  very  much.  We  are  very 
sorry  to  have  to  cut  the  expenditures  this  year  by  about  $4,000,000,  but  it  was 
in  the  over-all  government  plan.  Where  roads  were  started,  it  is  our  policy  to 
finish  them  off,  to  preserve  what  expenditures  have  been  made,  but  to  avoid 
making  any  new  commitments.  So  practically  nothing  new  is  being  started, 
but  we  are  trying  to  finish  what  we  did  start.  It  is  going  to  affect  the  over-all 
development  of  the  parks.  But  that  is  something  that  cannot  be  helped  this 
year.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else,  Senator  Buchanan. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gladstone:  Some  reference  was  made  at  one  point  to  experts. 
What  would  be  the  expert  work  that  would  come  under  your  Department?  What 
is  the  nature  of  it? 

Mr.  Young:  There  is  wild  life.  We  just  had  a  recent  reorganization,  matters 
have  been  reorganized  under  Mr.  Smart.  We  have  put  wild  life,  historic  sites 
and  monuments  and  museums  all  under  the  Director  of  the  Parks.  And  the  other 
part  of  it  went  to  Lands  and  Northern  Administration,  which  is  under  Sinclair. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  It  is  in  the  same  department. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  it  is  all  in  my  department,  with  a  new  group  coming  in 
and  doing  these  duties. 

Mr.  Smart:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know  that  we  have 
recently  taken*  over  Lower  Fort  Garry  as  an  historic  site.  It  is  north  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  about  twenty  miles,  on  the  Red  River ;  a  very  important  historic  site,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  West.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have  turned  it  over  to  the 
Dominion  Government.  We  are  also  taking  over  the  old  Police  Barracks  and  the 
Old  Fort  at  Battleford.  It  has  been  run  for  a  few  years  under  the  provincial 
government  as  a  Northwest  Mounted  Police  Memorial  and  Indian  Museum.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  spot,  and  was  connected  with  the  Northwest  Rebellion;  in 
fact  it  was  the  key  centre  of  the  activities  of  the  Rebellion. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  You  are  opening  up  a  new  pool? 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  the  Aquacourt  at  Radium  Hot  Springs.  There  will  be  a 
ceremony  on  the  19th  of  this  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  What  size  would  that  Fort  Garry  site  be,  Mr.  Smart? 

Mr.  Smart:  It  is  about  twelve  acres. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  That  would  come  under  the  heading  of  “Parks”? 

Mr.  Smart:  It  would  be  a  national  historic  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Would  you  classify  the  Citadel  at  Halifax  under  that 
heading? 

Mr.  Young:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  taking  over  the 
Citadel? 

Mr.  Young:  It  should  be  through  in  about  two  more  days.  It  is  half  way 
through  now.  One  Minister  has  signed,  and  we  are  waiting  for  another  Minister 
to  sign.  The  Order  in  Council  should  be  through  in  a  couple  of  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  have  apparently  stumbled  on  something  that  is  being  done 
by  the  Government  without  very  much  urging.  Is  that  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dennis:  Oh,  I  would  not  say  that,  Senator  Isnor. 

Mr.  Young:  I  think  it  has  been  under  way  for  a  long  time.  The  difficulties 
have  been  that  the  Army  want  to  retain  certain  parts  of  it,  and  they  were  not 
certain  whether  they  could  give  it  all  up  and  trust  us  to  treat  them  properly  in 
respect  to  the  parts  they  are  keeping.  And  there  is  also  the  land  on  the  slopes, — 
as  to  what  would  be  taken  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  And  you  propose  to  do  a  real  job  on  the  upper  portion? 

Mr.  Young:  It  depends  on  our  supplementary,  funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Could  you  tell  us  about  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Young:  I  think  for  this  year  we  will  just  do  major  maintenance  on  it. 
The  Army  will  be  in  about  a  third  of  it  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  I  think 
there  is  also  a  private  broadcasting  company  that  has  a  station  there,  and  until 
such  time  as  we  can  sort  of  get  them  all  out  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  What  about  Newfoundland?  There  are  many  historic 
sites  and  what-nots  there. 
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Mr.  Young:  We  are  working  eastward,  sir. 

Mr.  Smart:  We  have  some  of  these  under  consideration  now,  Senator.  I 
visited  most  of  them  last  year  in  conjunction  with  the  report  on  park  sites. 
Placentia  historic  site  was  looked  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  The  old  historic  French  capital.  It  is  just  steeped  in  history. 

Mr.  Smart:  And  Signal  Hill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  And  Cabot  Tower  there.  Marconi  sent  his  first  signal 
right  from  that  tower. 

Mr.  Smart:  There  are  some  very  interesting  sites  that  will  be  marked.  Some 
we  will  not  take  over,  but  we  will  mark  the  sites.  The  Board  is  meeting  here  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  with  Mr.  Jeffreys  of  St.  John’s,  who  is  the  member  for 
Newfoundland,  and  they  will  be  discussing  and  making  recommendations  for 
various  sites  to  be  marked  and  improved. 

The  Chairman:  Are  we  through  wdth  Mr.  Smart?  I  want  to  bring  a  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  after  the  officials  leave,  with  regard  to  a 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  today.  Thanks  very  much,  gentlemen.  We 
appreciate  your  attendance  and  the  information  you  have  given  to  us. 

(The  sitting  was  continued  in  camera.) 

The  committee  then  adjourned,  to  resume  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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APPENDIX  “A” 


A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  OF  CANADA 
FISCAL  YEAR  1950-51 

Prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Tourist  Traffic,  May,  1951,  by 

James  Smart,  Director,  National  Parks  Branch, 

Department  of  Resources  and  Development,  Ottawa. 


Canada’s  National  Parks  maintained  their  popularity  as  vacation  areas 
during  1950  when  new  tourist  attendance  records  were  established  in  several 
National  Parks.  Substantial  appropriations  were  provided  by  Parliament  for 
new  development  and  as  a  result,  highway  improvement  preparatory  to  hard- 
surfacinig  was  continued  on  a  wide  scale.  Additional  progress  was  made  in 
extending  available  accommodation  for  visitors  and  augmenting  existing  facil¬ 
ities  for  icamping  and  recreation.  The  outstanding  events  of  the  past  year 
included  the  official  opening  of  Fundy  National  Park  in  New  Brunswick  and 
the  new  recreation  centre  at  Jasper  National  Park.  During  the  year  title  to 
several  hundred  acres  of  freehold  land  in  Banff  National  Park  was  acquired  by 
purchase.  An  inspection  of  a  proposed  addition  to  the  National  Parks  system  in 
Newfoundland  was  undertaken  and  a  report  prepared. 

Park  Attendance 

For  the  third  successive  year  a  new  all-time-high  attendance  record  was 
established1  at  the  National  Parks.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1951,  a  total  of  1,945,028  persons  was  recorded.  This  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  104,392  over  the  fiscal  year  1949-50,  or  approximately  six  per  cent. 
Visitors  to  Fundy  Park  in  New  Brunswick,  which  was  officially  opened  July  29, 
1950,  accounted  for  62,844  of  the  total.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  statement  which  is  appended,  substantial  increases  were  recorded  at  Water- 
ton  Lakes  and  Elk  Island  Parks  in  Alberta,  Kootenay  Park  in  British  Columbia, 
Prince  Albert  Park  in  'Saskatchewan  and  Point  Pelee  Park  in  Ontario. 

Appropriations 

Appropriations  totalling  more  than  $10,000,000  were  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1951,  for  the  National  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 
Service.  Of  this  amount  approximately  $4,280,000  was  provided  for  recon¬ 
struction  and  improvement  of  highways  and  replacement  of  bridges.  Other 
allotments  included  $80,000  for  the  completion  of  a  recreational  area  in  Jasper 
Park;  $200,000  for  the  completion  of  a  modern  bathing  establishment  at 
Radium  Hot  Springs  in  Kootenay  Park;  $45,000  for  the  construction  of  a  com¬ 
munity  building  in  Fundy  Park,  and  $125,000  for  publicity  purposes.  Funds 
were  made  available  for  the  extension  of  low-rental  tourist  accommodation  in 
the  Maritime  Parks. 
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Highway  Improvement 

In  Jasper  Park,  an  asphalt-bound  gravel  base  was  laid  on  the  Jasper- 
Edmonton  Highway  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
underpass  near  Jasper  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park.  Reconstruction  of 
the  remaining  3,000  feet  of  this  road  from  the  underpass  to  the  townsite  was 
completed  except  for  gravelling.  Reconstruction  of  sections  of  the  Banff-Jasper 
Highway  within  Jasper  Park  continued,  13-76  miles  being  reconstructed  and 
23  miles  gravelled.  Maintenance  and  repairs  were  carried  out  on  other  roads 
in  the  park.  The  bridge  at  Mile  17  over  the  Miette  River  on  the  Jasper- Yellow- 
head  road  was  replaced,  and  the  Astoria  River  bridge  was  replanked. 

In  Banff  Park  15  miles  of  the  Banff-Lake  Louise  Highway  north  of  Mount 
Eisenhower  were  seal-coated.  The  seven-mile  section  of  the  Banff- Windermere 
Highway  within  Banff  Park  was  graded,  gravelled,  and  treated  with  dust  layer 
oil.  A  new  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  Bow  River  on  this  highway.  Recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Banff-Windermere  Highway  within  Kootenay  Park  was  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  year  except  for  certain  improvements  required  in  the  vicinity 
of  Radium  Hot  Springs.  A  bridge  was  also  constructed  at  the  east  end  of 
Sinclair  Canyon. 

In  Waterton  Lakes  Park,  the  Akamina,  Main  Entrance,  and  Pineher  Creek 
roads  were  further  improved  by  the  application  of  crushed  gravel  and  asphalt 
dust  layer.  Bridges  over  Crooked  Creek  and  Indian  Greek  on  the  Chief  Moun¬ 
tain  Highway,  and  over  Coppermine  Creek  on  the  Pass  Creek  Road,  were 
replaced  by  large  culverts.  Despite  a  late  start,  good  progress  was  made  on  the 
construction  of  a  new  steel  and  concrete  bridge  over  Cameron  Creek  in  Waterton 
Park  Townsite. 

Asphalt  dust  layer  was  applied  to  the  18  miles  of  highway  in  Elk  Island 
Park.  In  Riding  Mountain  Park  the  grade  of  No.  10  Highway  was  further 
improved  by  the  application  of  crushed  gravel  over  its  entire  length  of  30  miles. 
The  main  highway  in  Prince  Albert  Park  was  similarly  improved,  and  asphalt 
dust  layer  applied. 

Fifteen  and  a  half  miles  of  the  Cabot  Trail  in  Cape  Breton  Highlands  Park 
were  reconstructed,  and  an  additional  11  miles  of  consolidated  crushed  gravel 
surfacing  applied.  Bridges  were  constructed  over  the  Cheticamp  and  Grande 
Anse  Rivers,  and  other  bridges  are  in  course  of  construction  at  Effie’s  Brook 
and  Clyburn  Brook.  In  Fundy  Park  one  and  a  half  miles  of  No.  14  Highway 
near  Lake  View  were  reconstructed,  and  an  asphalt-bound  crushed  gravel  base 
course  was  laid  over  the  entire  12-2  miles  of  the  highway  within  the  park. 
Three  miles  of  the  Point  Wolf  Road  were  rebuilt  and  approximately  one  mile 
of  this  road  leading  to  the  swimming  pool  was  given  an  asphalt-bound  crushed 
gravel  base  course. 

A  small  amount  of  reconstruction  work  and  gravelling  was  carried  out  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  Park,  one  bridge  was  reconstructed  and  a  new  bridge 
was  placed  in  position  at  the  entrance  to  “Green  Gables”,  Cavendish.  A 
re-survey  of  the  proposed  road  from  Covehead  to  Brackley  was  carried  out  and 
detailed  plans  of  the  bridge  site  and  the  road  center  line  were  made. 

Accommodation 

Additional  accommodation  was  made  available  by  private  enterprise  in 
the  parks  during  the  past  year.  Included  were  the  following:  Banff  Park — 
36  bungalow  units  and  10  lodge  rooms;  Jasper  Park — 5  double  bungalow  units 
and  6  tent  cabins;  Prince  Albert  Park — one  motel  comprising  11  suites;  Riding 
Mountain  Park — two  motels,  one  new  bungalow  camp  (21  units),  and  11  cabins 
added  to  existing  bungalow  camps.  Accommodation  in  bungalow  camps  in 
Elk  Island  Park  was  expanded  by  the  addition  of  several  units.  Construction 
of  additional  accommodation  under  way  and  scheduled  for  completion  during 
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the  coming  season  includes:  7  bungalow  units  and  a  12-room  tourist  lodge 
extension  at  Banff  Park;  an  apartment  building  house  at  Prince  Albert  Park; 
and  progressive  additions  to  existing  bungalow  camps  in  several  parks.  Con¬ 
struction  has  also  been  commenced  on  a  new  bungalow  camp  in  Riding  Mountain 
Park.  A  new  central  hotel  building  is  also  under  construction  at  Keltic  Lodge 
in  Cape  Breton  Highlands  Park. 

The  low-rental  tourist  cabin  development  undertaken  by  the  National 
Parks  Service  in  the  Maritime  Parks  was  completed.  A  total  of  78  cottages 
of  chalet  design,  which  are  leased  to  concessionnaires,  will  be  available  to  park 
visitors  this  season.  Twenty-nine  of  these  cottages  are  in  Fundy  Park,  25  in 
Cape  Breton  Highlands  Park,  and  24  in  Prince  Edward  Island  Park.  In 
addition,  central  buildings  have  been  erected  to  service  these  cottages  in  Fundy 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  Parks,  and  a  similar  building  is  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  in  Cape  Breton  Highlands  Park. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  making  use  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  public  camp-grounds  in  the  national  parks  has  been  noted  during 
the  past  few  years.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  National  Parks  Branch  has 
been  developing  new  camp-grounds,  extending  existing  grounds  where  possible, 
and  augmenting  and  improving  facilities  of  all  existing  camp-grounds.  The 
new  Two  Jack  Lake  camp-ground  in  Banff  Park  was  officially  opened  to  the 
public  on  July  1  of  last  year.  During  the  past  year  extensive  improvements 
were  made  at  the  Johnston  Canyon  camp-ground  in  Banff  Park,  including  the 
construction  of  a  new  service  building,,  kitchen  shelter,  and  incinerator.  The 
parking  area  at  Lake  Louise  was  extended  from  150  to  250  car  capacity.  In 
Jasper  Park  good  progress  was  made  on  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
Cottonwood  Creek  camp-ground.  The  enlarged  camping  area  will  comprise 
232  numbered  lots  for  tents  and  55  lots  with  electrical  plug-in  facilities  for 
trailers.  In  addition,  a  total  of  11  kitchens  and  six  washrooms  will  be  available. 
Development  of  a  new  camp-ground  near  Pocahontas  was  continued.  Improve¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  at  many  of  the  other  camp-grounds,  including  those  in 
Yoho,  Kootenay,  Mount  Revelstoke,.  Riding  Mountain,  Prince  Albert,  Elk 
Island,  Fundy  and  Cape  Breton  Highlands.  The  chain  of  overnight  hostels  in 
Banff  and  Jasper  Parks  was  augmented  by  the  completion  of  two  additional 
units  in  Banff  Park  at  Mile  77  and  98  on  the  Banff- Jasper  Highway.  Each 
of  those  units  consists  of  three  buildings — one  dining-kitchen  and  two  bunk 
houses. 

Recreational  Facilities 

Recreational  facilities  were  extended  and  improved.  In  Jasper  Park  the 
new  recreational  area,  including  a  heated  outdoor  swimming  pool  with  dressing 
rooms  and  showers,  children’s  wading  pool,  and  six  new  tennis  courts,  was 
officially  opened  on  July  8,  1950.  The  new  “aquacourt”  at  Radium  Hot 
Springs  in  Kootenay  Park,  comprising  a  new  bathhouse  and  two  outdoor 
swimming  pools,  was  completed  and  will  be  formally  opened  on  May  19,  1951. 
In  Fundy  Park  the  new  nine-hole  golf  course,  swimming  pool  and  bathhouse, 
and  recreational  club  house  were  completed  and  operated  during  the  season. 
An  outdoor  amphitheatre  also  was  partially  completed.  A  bowling  green  and 
three  double  tennis  courts  were  also  completed  late  in  the  year  and  will  be 
available  for  the  coming  season.  In  Cape  Breton  Highlands  Park  a  bowling 
green  was  developed  adjacent  to  the  golf  club  house.  In  Elk  Island  Park  a 
bowling  green  was  constructed  and  ground  prepared  for  five  tennis  courts. 
Additional  playground  facilities  were  provided  in  Point  Pelee  Park.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island  Park  a  new  recreational  building  was  undertaken  at  Cavendish. 
Two  new  tennis  courts  were  completed  and  other  sports  facilities  were  provided. 
An  outdoor  theatre  suitable  for  the  screening  .of  motion  pictures  was  almost 
completed  in  Waterton  Lakes  Park. 
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National  Historic  Parks 

Lower  Fort  Garry,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Red  River,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  was  Established  as  a  National 
Historic  Park  in  February,  1951.  The  property  comprising  the  site,  including 
approximately  12*75  acres  of  land,  was  donated  to  the  Crown  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  In  Nova  Scotia,  an  area  of  3-5  acres  of  land,  comprising 
the  site  of  Champlain’s  Garden  at  Port  Royal,  was  acquired  and  incorporated 
in  Port  Royal  National  Historic  Park.  Arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  historic  park  of  the  former  Northwest  Mounted  Police  Memorial 
and  Indian  Museum  at  Battleford,  Saskatchewan,  are  under  way.  The  site, 
including  the  buildings,  is  being  donated  by  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan 
to  the  Government  of  Canada.  Restoration  and  improvements  were  carried 
out  at  many  of  the  national  historic  parks.  A  number  of  memorials  com- 
mcm'orating  historic  events  and  the  services  of  distinguished  Canadians,  were 
erected  during  the  year,  including  the  following:  Two  tablets  on  stone  masonry 
pillars  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  inner  Citadel  at  Quebec  City  commemor¬ 
ating  the  conferences  held  there  in  1943  and  1944  between  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  President  Roosevelt;  a  stone  monument  with  tablet  at  Belleville, 
Ontario,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
from  1894  to  1896;  and  a  stone  monument  with  tablet  to  commemorate  the  First 
Eastward  Crossing  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  schooner,  “St.  Roch”. 

Publicity  and  Information 

There  was  an  increased  demand  for  information  relating  to  Canada’s 
National  Parks  during  the  year  under  review.  A  total  of  1,113,000  pieces  of 
literature  describing  the  parks  was  distributed  during  past  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  more  than  35  per  cent  over  1949-50.  This  figure  includes  publications 
distributed  in  the  field  by  Park  Superintendents  and  other  officers,  as  well 
as  literature  supplied  to  provincial  tourist  bureaus,  transportation  companies 
and  other  travel  agencies.  More  than  50  separate  publications,  many  of  these 
illustrated  booklets  and  folders  in  colour  were  printed  and  made  available 
for  public  distribution.  Included  was  a  souvenir  booklet  in  colour  to  mark 
the  official  opening  of  Fundy  Natinal  Park  in  New  Brunswick.  Three  new 
national  park  sound  films  in  colour  were  released  during  the  year — “Holiday  in 
Waskesiu”,  “Manitoba  Holiday”  and  “Canada’s  Historic  Highway”. 

The  still-photo  library  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  some  6,700  new 
prints.  National  parks  media  formed  part  of  the  exhibits  undertaken  by  the 
Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  at  Sportsmen’s  shows  held  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Washington,  Minneapolis,  Dallas  and  Toronto.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission,  National 
Parks  exhibits  were  also  provided  at  exhibitions  held  at  Canadian  points 
including  Charlottetown,  Truro,  St.  Stephens,  Toronto,  London,  Brandon  and 
Vancouver.  Early  in  the  current  calendar  year,  the  responsibility  for  making 
known  the  attractions  of  national  parks  and  historic  sites  was  transferred  to 
the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau. 

Wildlife  and  Fish 

The  native  wildlife  and  sport  fishing  are  among  the  major  tourist  attractions 
of  the  national  parks.  During  the  past  year,  field  investigations  were  continued 
in  many  of  the  national  parks  by  limnologists  and  mammalogists  of  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  National  Parks  Branch.  The  limnologists  investigated 
waters  in  the  national  parks  that  are  suitable  for  sport  fishing.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  undertaken  covered  regular  checks  of  fish  population  of  certain  park 
waters,  studies  of  growth  and  survival  of  fish  planted  from  park  hatcheries, 
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and  management  of  waters  by  means  such  as  stocking  and  elimination  of 
undesirable  species.  Rotenone,  a  fish  poison,  was  used  for  the  first  time  with 
considerable  success  to  kill  the  fish  population  in  three  lakes  where  suckers, 
introduced  by  anglers,  had  became  the  dominant  species  of  fish  and  were  com¬ 
peting  with  the  establishment  of  desirable  game  species.  These  lakes  are  being 
re-stocked. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  National  Parks  Fishing  Regulations,  particularly 
in  respect  of  angling  seasons,  bag  limits,  and  minimum  size  of  fish  for  retention 
was  made  as  a  result  of  data  obtained  from  limnological  investigations  and  from 
information  supplied  by  anglers  through  the  Creel  Census  reports. 

The  Creel  Census  programme  was  expanded  and  received  a  very  favourable 
response  from  anglers.  During  1950,  about  15,000  Creel  Census  cards  were 
voluntarily  completed  and  returned  by  anglers.  These  cards  covered  the  taking 
of  about  35,000  fish  by  approximately  10,500  anglers. 

More  than  175,000  trout  of  various  species  raised  in  the  park  hatcheries  at 
Banff,  Jasper  and  Waterton  Lakes  were  distributed  in  the  western  parks  during 

1950.  The  programme  of  concentrating  on  the  stocking  of  yearling  size  fish 
is  being  continued. 

The  study  of  wildlife  populations  in  the  parks  was  continued  by  the  Wildlife 
Service  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Park  Warden  Service,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  Bighorn  sheep,  elk  and  predatory  animals.  During  the  year, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Chief  Mammalogist  of  the  Wildlife  Service  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Ottawa  to  Banff,  Alberta,  from  which  point  future  investigations 
will  be  undertaken. 

Plans  for  1951. 

It  is  expected  that  funds  will  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Parks,  as  well  as  maintenance,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1951-52.  More  than  $3,000,000  has  been  allotted  for  highway  hard-surfacing 
and  for  replacement  of  obsolete  or  outworn  bridges.  This  amount  will  permit 
partial  completion  of  the  broad  programme  of  Park  highway  improvement  under¬ 
taken  during  the  post-war  period.  Projects  envisaged  include  hard-surfacing  of 
30  miles  of  the. Banff- Jasper  highway  in  Jasper  Park  and  gravelling  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  10  miles  reconstructed  in  1950;  hard-surfacing  66  miles  of  the  Banff- 
Windermere  highway,  one  of  the  most  important  approaches  to  the  Central 
Rockies  ;  hard-surfacing  of  30  miles  of  the  main  highway  in  Prince  Albert  National 
Park  and  hard -surfacing  of  Highway  No.  10  in  Riding  Mountain  National  Park. 
Hard-surfacing  of  approach  roads  and  townsite  streets  is  also  being  undertaken 
in  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park  in  southern  Alberta.  Construction  of  a  new 
bridge  over  the  Bow  River  near  Lake  Louise  in  Banff  Park  is  also  planned  for 

1951. 

In  eastern  Canada,  funds  have  been  allotted  for  the  hard-surfacing  of  that 
portion  of  Highway  No.  14  within  Fundy  National  Park,  New  Brunswick.  A 
ro'ad  to  serve  the  newly-surveyed  cottage  sub-division  is  also  planned  for  Fundy 
Park.  Some  hard-surfacing  will  also  be  undertaken  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
National  Park.  It  is  expected  that  funds  also  will  be  provided  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  sections  of  the  Cabot  Trail  in  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National 
Park,  and  for  the  erection  of  bridges  and  the  surfacing  of  sections  of  the  Trail 
rebuilt  in  1950. 

Additional  facilities  for  recreation  are  also  planned  in  several  Parks.  In 
Banff  Park,  a  recreation  ground  including  pitch-and-putt  golf  course,  picnic 
shelters  equipped  with  stoves  and  tables  and  a  service  building  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  In  Prince  Albert  Park  an  area  in  the  Waskesiu  campground  is  being 
developed  to  permit  the  construction  of  portable  cabins  by  individual  campers. 
Landscaping  of  the  area  surrounding  the  new  outdoor  pool  and  tennis  courts 
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opened  at  Jasper  in  1950  will  be  undertaken.  The  new  bowling  green  and 
additional  tennis  courts  in  Prince  Albert  National  Park  will  be  completed.  In 
Fundy  National  Park,  the  development  of  an  outdoor  amphitheatre,  including 
stage  facilities  and  seating  accommodation,  will  be  carried  to  completion.  Funds 
have  also  been  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
campgrounds  in  a  number  of  the  National  Parks.  A  central  service  building  is 
being  constructed  in  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  low  rental  cabin  development  completed  in  1950. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  comparative  statement  of  visitor 
attendance  at  the  National  Parks,  together  with  a  list  of  the  National  Parks, 
indicating  their  location,  area,  characteristics  and  attractions. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 


For  Period  April  1  to  March  3l 


NATIONAL  PARKS 

Banff  . 

Cape  Breton  Highlands  .  . 

Elk  Island  . 

*  Fundy  . 

• 

1950-51 

.  29,060 

62  844 

1949-50 

458,864 

31,508 

135,403 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

+  409 

-  2,448 

+  6,318 

+  62,844 
+  1,401 

Georgian  Bay  Islands  . 

.  7,821 

6,420 

Glacier  . 

595 

-  37 

Jasper  . 

.  85,658 

84,538 

+  1,120 

Kootenay  . 

.  87,622 

80,112 

+  7,510 

Mount  Revelstoke  . 

.  12.033 

11,659 

+  374 

Point  Pelee  . 

.  220,052 

214,543 

+  5.509 

Prince  Albert  . 

.  72,793 

52,403 

+  20.390 

Prince  Edward  Island  .  .  .  . 

.  87,851 

95,623 

-  7,772 

Riding  Mountain  . 

.  280,627 

294,693 

-  14,066 

St.  Lawrence  Islands  . 

.  35,623 

34,927 

+  696 

Waterton  Lakes  . 

.  172,405 

148,926 

+  23,479 

Yoho  . 

.  39.197 

38,153 

+  1,044 

Sub-total  . 

.  1,795.138 

1,688,367 

+  106,771 

NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARKS 


Fort  Anne  . 

16,283 

+  1,433 

Fort  Beausejour  . 

49,650 

-  24.786 

Fort  Chambly  . 

43,488 

+  12,003 

Fort  Lennox  . 

.  5.074 

5,604 

-  530 

Fortress  of  Louisbourg  . 

.  14,059 

8,236 

+  5,823 

Fort  Malden  . 

.  14,716 

11,835 

+  2,881 

Fort  Wellington  . 

.  6,821 

6,650 

+  171 

Port  Royal  . 

.  11,149 

10,523 

+  626 

Sub-total  . 

.  149,890 

152,269 

-  2,379 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  1,945,028 

1.840,636 

+  104,392 

*Fundy  National  Park  officially  opened  July  29,  1950. 
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NATIONAL  AND  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARKS 


The  National  and  National  Historic  Parks  in  Canada  include  27  units  having 
a  total  area  of  more  than  29,000  square  miles.  The  following  concise  statement, 
which  lists  the  parks  by  Provinces,  may  be  of  interest  for  reference  purposes. 

Nova  Scotia 

CAPE  BRETON  HIGHLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK.  Rugged  Cape  Breton 
Island  coastline  with  mountain  background.  Fine  seascapes  from  park  highway. 
Recreational  opportunities.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation,  within 
park  area.  Hotel  and  boarding-house  accommodation  adjacent  to  park.  Equipped 
camp-grounds.  Established  1936;  area,  390  square  miles;  motor  roads,  50-8 
miles;  secondary  roads,  5  miles;  trails  33-26  miles. 

FORTRESS  OF  LOUISBOURG.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  near 
Louisburg.  Ruins  of  walled  city  erected  by  the  French  1720-40.  Interesting 
excavations.  Established  in  1941 ;  area,  339  •  5  acres. 

PORT  ROYAL.  National  Historic  Park  at  Lower  Granville.  Restoration  of 
“Habitation”  or  first  fort  built  in  1605  by  Champlain,  De  Monts,  and  Poutrin- 
court.  Established  1941;  area,  17  acres. 

FORT  ANNE.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  at  Annapolis  Royal. 
Well-preserved  earthworks.  Established  1917;  area,  31  acres. 


New  Brunswick 

FUNDY  NATIONAL  PARK.  Richly  forested  section  up  from  Bay  of  Fundy 
shore.  Heated  salt  water  swimming  pool,  golf  and  other  recreational  facilities. 
Cottage  accommodation.  Camp-grounds  Established  1948;  area  79-5  square 
miles.  Motor  roads,  12  miles;  secondary  roads,  10-9  miles. 

FORT  BEAUSEJOUR.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  near  Sackville. 
Site  of  early  French  fort.  Established  1926;  area  81-3  acres. 


Prince  Edward  Island 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  NATIONAL  PARK.  Strip  25  miles  long  on 
north  shore  of  island  province.  Recreational  area;  fine  beaches.  Accessible 
by  highway.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp¬ 
grounds.  Established  1937;  area  7  square  miles;  motor  roads,  14-5  miles; 
secondary  roads,  3-11  miles. 


Quebec 

FORT  CHAMBLY.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  at  Chambly  Canton. 
First  built  by  French,  1,665.  Established  1941.  Area,  2-53  acres. 

FORT  LENNOX.  National  Historic  Park  on  Ile-aux-Noix  in  Richelieu  River, 
near  St.  Johns.  Established  1941;  area,  210  acres. 
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Ontaeio 

ST.  LAWRENCE  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK.  Mainland  area  and  13 
islands  in  ‘Thousand  Islands”.  Recreational  and  camping  area.  Mainland 
accessible  by  highway.  Islands  reached  by  boat  from  nearby  mainland  points. 
Established  1914;  area,  189-4  acres. 

POINT  PELEE  NATIONAL  PARK.  Recreational  area  on  Lake  Erie.  Camp¬ 
grounds,  remarkable  beaches,  unique  flora.  Resting  place  for  migratory  birds. 
Accessible  by  highway.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation  in  vicinity 
of  park.  Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1918;  area,  6-04  square  miles; 
motor  roads,  6  miles;  secondary  roads,  5-5  miles. 

GEORGIAN  BAY  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK.  Recreational  and  camping 
areas.  Unique  pillars  on  Flowerpot  Island.  Accessible  by  boat  from  nearby 
mainland  points.  Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1929;  area,  5-4  square 
miles. 


FORT  MALDEN .  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  at  Amherstburg.  Site 
of  defence  post  built  1797-99.  Established  1941;  area,  5  acres. 

FORT  WELLINGTON.  National  Historic  Park  with  museum  at  Prescott. 
Defence  post  built  1812-13.  Established  1941 ;  area,  8^  acres. 
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Manitoba 


RIDIATG  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK.  Playground  and  game  sanctuary 
on  summit  of  Manitoba  escarpment.  Fine  lakes,  summer  resort  and  recreational 
area.  Accessible  by  highway.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation. 
Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1929;  1,148  square  miles;  motor  roads, 
51-6  miles;  secondary  roads,  52-9  miles;  trails,  119  miles. 

FORT  PRINCE  OF  WALES.  National  Historic  Park  at  Churchill.  Ruins  of 
fort  built  1733-71.  Established  1941;  area,  50  acres. 

LOWER  FORT  GARRY.  National  Historic  Park  20  miles  north  of  Winnipeg. 
Stone  walled  fort  and  buildings  constructed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
1831-39.  Area,  approximately  13  acres. 


Saskatchewan 

PRINCE  ALBERT  NATIONAL  PARK.  Forested  region  dotted  with  lakes  and 
interlaced  with  streams.  Summer  resort  and  recreational  area.  Accessible  by 
highway.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp-grounds. 
Established  1927;  area,  1,496  square  miles;  motor  roads,  65-7  miles;  secondary 
roads,  48-0  miles;  fire  roads  and  trails  298-25  miles. 


Alberta  . 

BANFF  NATIONAL  PARK.  Magnificent  scenic  playground  in  central  Rockies. 
Contains  noted  resorts,  Banff  and  Lake  Louise.  Summer  and  winter  sports 
centre;  big  game  sanctuary.  Accessible  by  rail  and  highway.  Hotel  and 
bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1885; 
area,  2,564  square  miles;  motor  roads,  180-9  miles;  fire  roads,  106  miles; 
trails,  727-75  miles. 
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JASPER  NATIONAL  PARK.  Mountain  playground  and  game  sanctuary. 
Contains  majestic  peaks,  ice-fields,  beautiful  lakes,  and  famous  resort,  Jasper. 
Summer  and  winter  sports.  Accessible  by  rail  and  highway.  Hotel  and  bunga¬ 
low  cabin  accommodation;  equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1907;  area, 
4,200  square  miles;  motor  roads,  162-5  miles;  secondary  roads*  9  miles;  fire 
roads,  61  miles;  trails,  569  miles. 

ELK  ISLAND  NATIONAL  PARK.  Fenced  preserve  near  Edmonton  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  herd  of  buffalo ;  also  deer,  elk  and  moose.  Recreational  and  camping 
resort.  Established  1913;  area,  75  square  miles;  motor  roads,  17  miles; 
secondary  roads,  10  miles;  trails,  5  miles. 

WATERTON  LAKES  NATIONAL  PARK.  Canadian  Section,  Waterton- 
Glacier  International  Peace  Park,  Mountain  playground  with  colourful  peaks; 
varied  flora  and  fauna.  Accessible  by  highway.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin 
accommodation.  Equipped  campgrounds.  Established  1895;  area,  204  square 
miles;  motor  roads,  47-3  miles;  secondary  roads,  13-5  miles;  trails,  150.4  miles. 


British  Columbia 

YOHO  NATIONAL  PARK.  On  west  slope  of  Rockies.  High  peaks,  beautiful 
lakes.  Yoho  and  Kicking  Horse  Valleys.  Accessible  by  rail  and  highway.  Hotel 
and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp-grounds.  Area,  507 
square  miles;  motor  roads,  45-0  miles;  secondary  roads,  6-5  miles;  fire  roads, 
26-5  miles;  trails,  209  miles. 

KOOTENAY  NATIONAL  PARK.  Encloses  Vermilion-Sinclair  section  of  the 
Banff-Windermere  Highway  in  Rockies.  Broad  valleys,  deep  canyons,  hot 
mineral  springs.  Hotel  and  bungalow  cabin  accommodation.  Equipped  camp¬ 
grounds.  Established  1920;  area,  543  square  miles;  motor  roads,  61-1  miles; 
fire  roads,  14  miles;  trails,  150-5  miles. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK.  Superb  alpine  region  in  Selkirk  Mountains. 
Great  peaks,  glaciers,  forests,  accessible  by  railway  only.  Camping,  skiing, 
climbing.  Established  1886;  area,  521  square  miles;  fire  roads,  33-5  miles;  trails, 
106-5  miles. 

MOUNT  REVELSTOKE  NATIONAL  PARK.  Rolling  mountain  top  plateau 
on  west  slope  of  Selkirk  Mountains.  Accessible  by  rail  and  highway.  Summer 
accommodation  in  park.  All  year  accommodation  in  nearby  town  of  Revelstoke. 
Equipped  camp-grounds.  Established  1914;  area,  100  square  miles;  motor 
roads,  18-5  miles,  trails,  63  miles. 


Northwest  Territories  and  Alberta 

WOOD  BUFFALO  PARK.  Immense  region  of  forests  and  open  plains  between 
Athabaska  and  Great  Slave  Lakes.  Contains  a  large  herd  of  buffalo  and  other 
game.  Established  1922;  area,  17,300  square  miles;  trails,  150-0  miles. 
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ORDER  OF  REFERENCE 

t  ,  ,  .  ^ 

EXTRACT  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Senate, 

“Thursday,  February  26,  1953. 

With  leave  of  the  Senate,  and — 

On  motion  of  the  Honorable  Senator  Buchanan,  it  was — 

Ordered,  That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  be  empowered 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned 
with  promoting  tourist  travel  in  Canada,  and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized 
to  send  for  persons  and  records.” 

L.  C.  MOYER, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday,  March  19,  1953. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators. — Buchanan,  Chairman;  Baird,  Basha, 
Beaubien,  Bishop,  Crerar,  Davies,  Dennis,  Duffus,  Dupuis,  Gershaw,  Haig, 
Horner,  Isnor,  King,  Pirie,  Roebuck  and  Ross. — 18. 

In  attendance:  The  official  reporters  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Order  of  Reference 
of  Thursday,  February  26,  1953,  authorizing  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  promoting 
tourist  travel  in  Canada. 


The  following  witnesses  were  heard  with  respect  to  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Department  of  Resources  and  Development  to  promote  tourist  travel  in 
Canada:  — 

Hon.  Robert  Henry  Winters,  P.C.,  Minister  of  Resources  and  Development. 

Major  General  H.  A.  Young,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Resources 
and  Development. 


Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan,  Director,  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  Department  of 
Resources  and  Development. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hutchison,  Acting  Director,  National  Parks  Branch,  Department 
of  Resources  and  Development. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Hutchison  filed  a  brief  outlining  the  activities  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  National  Parks  of  Canada  during  the  period  April  1,  1952  to 
December  31,  1953,  which  appears  as  an  appendix  to  these  proceedings. 


After  discussion,  it  was — 

Resolved  to  report  recommending  that  authority  be  granted  for  the 
printing  of  600  copies  in  English  and  200  copies  in  French  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee,  and  that  Rule  J.00  be  suspended  in  relation  to  the  said 
printing. 

At  1  P.M.  the  Committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 


Attest. 


James  D.  MacDonald, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
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Citadel;  $20,000  for  the  repair  to  the  fortification  walls  in  Quebec  City;  $55,925 
for  parks  and  resources  information.  In  addition  to  the  moneys  provided  for 
the  national  parks  and  the  historic  sites,  $500,000  was  provided  in  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  Division  for  survey  and  construction  of  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  through  Banff  National  Park,  and  that  work  was  started  this  year, 
1952. 

I  have  here,  sir,  a  more  complete  document  which  I  have  highlighted. 
There  are  more  details  in  it  about  each  park,  about  which  honourable  senators 
might  want  to  ask  questions  of  Mr.  Hutchison. 

As  regards  our  Travel  Bureau  activities,  it  has  been  a  very  successful  year. 
The  number  of  tourists  exceeded  our  expectations.  There  was  some  concern 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with  respect  to  the  exchange  situation,  and  the 
bad  effect  it  would  have  on  the  number  of  tourists  coming  in.  Mr.  Dolan  was 
concerned  from  time  to  time,  but  I  felt  that  the  people  would  come  provided 
they  understood  the  situation.  An  educational  program  was  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  branch  itself,  to  tell  people  why  they  were  being  charged 
the  adverse  exchange.  During  my  summer  travels  I  tried  to  encounter  groups 
of  tourists;  I  frequently  would  talk  to  them  at  the  parliament  buildings,  at 
filling  stations  across  Canada  and  at  border  points.  The  number  who  had 
complaints  to  make  were  really  very  few.  I  think  in  our  survey  they  repre¬ 
sented  much  less  than  one  per  cent.  There  are  always  a  certain  number  of 
people  who  like  to  make  complaints.  In  former  years  they  were  about  our 
roads  and  our  restaurants;  this  year  it  is  the  exchange  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  I  am  rather  interested  to  know  what  explanation  you 
gave  these  people  as  to  why  the  exchange  rate  was  against  them? 

General  Young:  Mr.  Dolan  can  explain  the  program  in  a  bit  more  detail. 
But  the  first  thing  we  tried  to  do  was  to  get  the  people  to  exchange  their  money 
before  they  came  into  Canada,  pointing  out  that  if  they  were  going  to  Europe, 
for  instance,  they  would  certainly  exchange  their  money  before  they  went. 
We  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  was  another  country,  and  that  they  should 
get  their  money  exchanged.  I  think  we  had  considerable  success  in  that  regard 
through  the  hotel  association,  the  restaurant  association  and  transportation 
companies.  We  had  signs  put  up  to  indicate  what  the  exchange  was  going 
to  be. 

I  think  the  most  annoying  part  to  the  tourist  was  when  they  were  told 
“Your  money  is  no  good  in  this  country.”  Unfortunately  that  happened  and 
we  had  to  try  and  counteract  it.  I  am  afraid  that  too  many  Canadians  had 
a  similar  experience  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  am  glad  they  were  told  that  for  a  change. 

General  Young:  The  natural  reaction,  when  the  tide  was  turned,  was  for 
us  to  tell  them  that  their  money  was  no  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  They  certainly  told  us. 

General  Young:  From  a  tourist  point  of  view  that  of  course  was  bad; 
much  as  we  would  like  to  express  our  own  feelings,  we  felt  that  it  was  not 
the  thing  to  do  if  we  wanted  to  get  American  tourists  in  Canada. 

Hon.  M.  Davies:  Did  you  have  much  complaint  about  hotels  and 
restaurants? 

General  Young:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Or  will  Mr.  Dolan  deal  with  that  question? 

General  Young:  He  will  deal  with  it;  but  we  had  very  little  complaint. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Did  most  of  the  hotels  charge  the  exchange  rate? 

General  Young:  Yes. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  know  in  Kingston,  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  which  is  our 
largest  hotel,  did  not  charge  exchange  until  July  1st.  Then  Mr.  Ormsby  told 
me  he  could  not  take  it  any  longer,  the  losses  were  too  great;  he  then  started 
to  charge  exchange  and  he  did  not  have  any  trouble. 

General  Young:  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  went.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  hotels,  restaurants  and  department  stores  who  carried  on  as  long  as 
they  could:  but  when  the  exchange  rate  became  five  per  cent  that  was  a  bit 
too  much.  I  think  the  putting  up  of  signs  in  departmental  stores  and  hotels 
telling  the  patrons  and  customers  what  the  rate  was,  was  a  big  factor  in  solving 
the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  It  would  be  unfair  for  hotels  to  make  their  rates 
exchange- free,  while  tourists  were  charged  a  percentage  on  the  exchange  of 
their  money  before  coming  into  Canada.  That  would  not  be  a  square  deal. 

General  Young:  Quite  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Have  you  before  the  Commons  a  bill  dealing  with 
historic  places? 

General  Young:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Tell  us  about  it. 

General  Young:  There  has  been  an  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board 
going  back,  I  think,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  There  was  no  act  of 
parliament  authorizing  it,  and  its  terms  of  reference  were  a  bit  scanty.  It 
was  felt  that  it  should  be  tidied  up  by  having  a  proper  act  relating  to  historic 
sites,  in-  order  that  we  would  be  able  to  point  officially  to  historic  sites  and 
monuments.  Perhaps  I  am  oversimplifying  it  a  little  bit,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  is  a  tidying  up  of  something  that  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Strangely  enough,  New  Zealand  was  doing  the  same 
thing  and  wrote  me  for  information  with  respect  to  what  Canada  was  doing. 
General  Young  gave  me  very  up-to-date  information — indeed,  the  bill  was 
introduced  about  the  same  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  I  notice,  Mr.  Young,  you  have  a  comparative  statement 
showing  $2,310,609  for  national  parks.  I  notice  it  contains  nothing  for 
Newfoundland.  Why  is  that? 

Some  Hon.  Senator:  Shame! 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  Newfoundland  has  its  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  But  we  still  have  to  have  money  to  keep  the  park  up. 

General  Young:  There  is  a  study  being  made  of  an  area,  and  in  due 

course — 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  That  is  the  trouble;  you  say  “in  due  course”.  It  is  all 

too  slow. 

General  Young:  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  province  has  actually 
acquired  the  land:  and  one  other  factor,  of  course,  is  that  it  cannot  be  much 
of  a  park  until  there  is  a  road.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  provincial  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Are  there  no  roads  in  Newfoundland? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Not  since  Confederation! 

General  Young:  But  I  think  that  the  acquisition  of  the  land  and  the 
construction  of  the  Trans-Canada  highway  are  two  things  that  must  go  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  General,  you  mentioned  2,500,000  people  as  roughly  the 
number  that  had  visited  the  parks.  What  do  you  mean  by  “visited  the  parks”? 

General  Young:  Well,  they  entered  the  gates;  they  were  registered  as 
going  into  the  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  have  no  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  money  spent  by 
these  two  and  a  half  million? 
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General  Young:  No.  We  have  general  figures  of  what  the  tourists  spent 
in  Canada,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  information  on  what  they  actually 
spent  in  the  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  No  figures  to  indicate? 

General  Young:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  was  asking  that  because  I  am  going  to  ask  further 
questions  later  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  parks,  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  and 
I  wondered  as  to  whether  you  had  any  figures. 

General  Young:  No,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Then  it  is  just  2,500,000  passing  through  certain  places. 

General  Young:  Yes.  They  went  into  the  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  They  may  have  been  Canadians  or  were  they  Americans? 

General  Young:  They  were  all  visitors. 

• 

The  Chairman:  I  suggested  that  General  Young  should  start  off  with  a 
general  statement.  When  we  come  to  two  important  departments  such  as  the 
Travel  Bureau  and  the  Parks  Branch  we  can  question  the  officials  of  those 
respective  branches  on  many  of  these  matters  that  the  General  himself  has 
referred  to,  and  on  which  they  probably  have  complete  information.  I  am 
not  saying  we  should  not  ask  questions  of  General  Young  at  this  stage,  but  a 
lot  of  this  information  will  come  from  the  officials  when  they  appear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  As  regards 
the  registrations  in  each  of  the  parks,  there  have  been  many  duplications? 

General  Young:  No.  There  may  be  some. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  For  instance,  they  might  come  into  Waterton  Lake 
Park  in  southern  Alberta,  and  then  say  uWe  will  go  and  have  a  look  at  Banff”. 

General  Young:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  They  go  to  Banff  and  they  say,  “Let  us  go  up  and  see 
Jasper”. 

General  Young:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  And  then  they  will  say,  “We  might  go  and  have  a  look 
at  the  buffalo  herds  at  Elk  Island.” 

General  Young:  Repetition! 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  So  you  may  have  the  one  person  recorded  four  times? 

General  Young:  But  in  many  cases  they  buy  one  ticket  to  all  the  western 
parks  that  they  intend  going  to.  I  think  quite  a  number  of  them  do  that. 
They  go  to  Waterton  Lakes  and  buy  a  permit  for  all  the  western  parks.  There 
will  be  a  number  who  will  go  to  Waterton  and  then  decide  to  go  to  Banff.  But 
I  would  say  that  the  greater  proportion  of  those  who  come  in  buy  the  tickets 
covering  the  western  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  very  substantial  amount. 

General  Young:  No.  I  don’t  think  so,  but  there  would  be  a  number. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  What  is  the  price  of  these  tickets?  How  much  do  you 
charge  to  get  into  the  parks? 

General  Young:  Two  dollars  for  entrance  fees  to  the  parks.  In  the  Mari- 
times  we  have  no  entrance  fee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross:  Two  dollars  per  car  or  two  dollars  per  person? 

General  Young:  Two  dollars  per  car. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  That  is,  to  go  in  the  park  and  drive  through  and 
come  out  again? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  You  can  buy  a  permit  for  $2  and  visit  all  the  parks 
in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Duffus:  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  exchange. 
On  three  different  occasions  last  year  I  visited  the  United  States  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  I  found  that  a  very  convenient  way  to  pay  my  hotel 
account  was  to  issue  a  cheque  and  mark  on  the  cheque  “Payable  in  United 
States  funds”.  I  got  my  discount,  and  with  no  trouble.  I  found  it  very,  very 
convenient. 

General  Young:  It  is  a  very  good  idea.  But  maybe  there  are  others  from 
whom  they  would  not  accept  cheques. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  You  have  said  something  there. 

General  Young:  With  the  prestige  of  a  senator  you  might  do  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  there  are  many  people  whose  cheques  would  not  be  accepted  so 
readily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  What  was  the  return  on  the  $2,500,000?  Not  $2  apiece 
for  two  million  people? 

General  Young:  No.  Because  there  is  no  charge  in  the  Maritimes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  No  charge  to  a  Canadian? 

General  Young:  Well,  there  are  charges  to  Canadians  in  our  parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Just  on  that  point  of  the  charges.  Take  a  park  like 
Riding  Mountain,  or  Waskesiu,  in  Saskatchewan:  the  entry  to  the  park  is 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  car,  or  it  was 

Mr.  Hutchison:  That  is  a  single  entrance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  That  charge  is  not  made  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Mr.  Hutchison:  Not  in  Cape  Breton  Island  nor  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

General  Young:  They  never  got  around  to  charging  admission  fees  in 
the  Maritime  parks. 

The  Chairman:  Will  we  hear  Mr.  Dolan  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  quite  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  you  pointed  out, 
that  General  Young  just  made  a  general  statement,  but  he  mentioned  figures. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  total  visitors  with  these  two  and 
a  half  million.  Did  you  mention  the  total  number  of  tourists? 

General  Young:  The  total  number  who  entered  the  parks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  No,  the  total  number  of  tourists  that  you  estimate  came 
to  Canada  last  year. 

General  Young:  I  have  not  given  that.  I  was  leaving  that  for  Mr.  Dolan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  would  like  to  comment  with  regard  to  the  exchange. 
Apparently  I  differ  from  most  of  those  who  have  expressed  their  views.  You 
seem  to  think  that  the  hotels  have  made  a  pretty  good  job  with  regard  to  the 
tourist  trade  by  this  means. 

General  Young:  I  would  not  say  those  are  the  only  means  they  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  What  other  means? 

General  Young:  I  think,  by  education,  by  talking  to  them  at  the  counter, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Did  you  from  a  departmental  point  of  view  endeavour 
to  contact  the  hotels,  pointing  out  what  the  tourist  trade  meant  in  Canada? 

General  Young:  Not  officially.  It  was  done  largely  through  Mr.  Dolan 
and  his  contacts  with  the  various  associations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  would  not  do  that  in  a  departmental  way? 

General  Young:  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  do  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Not  even  to  the  Canadian  National  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific — particularly  to  the  Canadian  National? 

General  Young:  We  thought  Mr.  Dolan  was  having  considerable  success 
informally  with  the  various  associations,  and  I  think  it  worked  very  well, 
rather  than  that  the  government  should  do  it,  because  the  obvious  come-back 
would  be,  “Well,  what  about  subsidizing?”.  So  we  thought  that  if  it  could 
be  done  informally  it  would  be  much  more  successful  and  would  not  commit 
the  government  to  any  definite  stand.  It  was  a  matter  in  the  final  analysis  for 
each  individual  hotel-keeper  or  each  individual  department  store  to  take 
whatever  action  they  felt  they  should. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  at  least  a  certain  number 
of  members  of  the  Senate  advocated  that  there  should  be  action  taken  by 
somebody  to  encourage,  not  the  tourist  trade  alone,  but  the  commercial  field 
to  extend  the  privilege  of  receiving  their  money  at  par — accepting  their  money 
at  par. 

General  Young:  That  again  was  a  matter  for  the  individual  operators, 
and  many  of  them  did  do  that  as  long  as  they  could.  But  when  it  assumed 
the  proportion  of  5  per  cent  it  was  something  that  was  becoming  a  bit  too 
much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  see. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  now  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Leo  Dolan  to  tell  his  story. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  There  is  one  other  question  I  should  like  to  ask  General 
Young.  It  hinges  on  the  others  I  have  asked.  General  Young,  do  you  consider 
it  would  have  been  good  business  to  have  advocated  that  the  National  Parks 
accept  American  money  at  par? 

General  Young:  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  It  would  have  created  a  very 
great  problem  for  private  enterprise  had  the  government  undertaken  to 
subsidize,  so  to  speak,  the  tourist  industry  in  the  National  Parks.  I  believe 
it  would  have  put  undue  pressure  on  private  enterprise,  a  pressure  that 
would  not  have  been  warranted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  The  Americans  did  not  advocate  accepting  our  money 
at  par  when  the  exchange  was  10  per  cent  in  their  favour.  Let  them  starve 
for  a  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

General  Young:  That  would  be  one  step  towards  the  government  getting 
into  subsidizing,  which  I  do  not  think  it  should. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  We  did  it  once  and  lost  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  on 
it.  We  set  the  exchange  at  10  per  cent  irrespective  of  the  market,  and  we  paid 
through  the  nose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  That  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  It  is  just  about  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  could  argue  that  with  you  but  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
the  discussion  except  to  say  this  to  General  Young.  When  you  use  the  word 
“subsidies”  it  is  not  a  parallel  case  at  all  towards  paying  the  cost  of  a  certain 
thing.  You  are  stressing  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  National  parks  are  prepared 
to  encourage  American  tourist  traffic.  It  might  be  advantageous  to  the  park 
operators  and  to  tourist  traffic  generally  if  the  parks  were  to  accept  the 
American  money  at  par. 

General  Young:  I  would  doubt  that,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  It  is  all  right  for  you  to  doubt  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  would  disagree  most  emphatically  with  Senator  Isnor. 
It  may  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  do  a  little  educational  work  in  this  line  with 
our  American  friends.  I  have  been  in  the  United  States  and  have  tendered 
Canadian  money  and  have  been  told  that  it  was  no  good. 

General  Young:  I  think  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  results  we  have 
had.  We  have  had  more  tourists  than  ever  before.  According  to  a  cross- 
section  analysis,  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  complaints  made  by 
Americans  in  Canada  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  exchange.  I  think  that  is 
the  answer.  We  did  not  help  them  out,  but  it  did  not  affect  our  tourist  industry. 

The  Chairman:  If  General  Young  is  through  we  will  call  upon  Mr.  Leo 
Dolan  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau. 

Mr.  Leo  Dolan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  only  add  a  few  comments  to 
what  General  Young  has  said  about  the  tourist  industry  generally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Do  you  speak  as  a  deputy  minister? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Oh,  no.  I  wish  I  did  but  I  don’t.  I  would  feel  much  freer 
speaking  here  as  a  deputy  minister.  I  think  I  should  be  speaking  as  such,  but 
then  again  I  don’t  know. 

Some  Hon.  Senators:  Oh,  oh. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  a  general  statement  you  want  to  submit. 

Mr.  Dolan:  No.  I  think  the  practice  has  been  for  me  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  and  then  submit  to  questioning.  In  1952  we  had  the  biggest 
influx  of  American  tourists  in  the  history  of  our  operations.  More  people  came 
into  Canada  last  year  from  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  year.  While 
the  final  figures  are  not  available  so  far  as  expenditures  are  concerned,  I  think 
that  this  year  we  will  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  expended 
in  Canada  by  American  tourists.  I  should  explain  one  point  here.  When  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  its  figures  on  expenditures  by  tourists  in 
Canada  they  give  only  the  expenditures  of  tourists  from  outside  the  country; 
that  is,  those  who  come  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.  No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  expenditures  of  Canadian 
tourists  within  Canada;  that  is,  the  domestic  tourist  trade.  According  to  the 
officials  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  it  is  impossible  to  compile  those 
figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  of  very  much  interest 
anyway. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  disagree  with  an  elder 
statesman  like  Senator  Crerar,  but  I  would  say  that  a  man  operating  a  camp 
in  British  Columbia  is  just  as  anxious  to  have  a  tourist  from  the  province  of 
Ontario  spend  three  weeks  in  his  camp — particularly  with  our  hard  currency 
now — as  a  man  from,  say,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  It  does  not  make  any  difference  as  far  as  our  money  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  is  not  new  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  would  not  pay  5  cents  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to 
gather  information  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  do  not  gather  it.  I  would  point  out  that  a  lot  of  people 
compare  our  tourist  figures  with  those  of  various  states  such  as  Maine,  Vermont 
and  California.  The  point  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  to  the  committee  is  that 
in  the  United  States  they  include  their  domestic  figures  in  the  operation  of  their 
tourist  traffic,  and  as  a  result  our  figures  may  look  very  meagre  in  comparison. 
The  different  states  show  the  domestic  traffic,  and  I  might  say  that  domestic 
traffic  is  becoming  quite  important  to  some  of  our  own  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  Would  these  figures  be  exact? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  Those  put  out  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  I  am  referring  to  the  American  figures. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  do  not  know  whether  the  American  figures  are  exact  in  any¬ 
thing,  but  I  imagine  they  are  just  as  exact  in  their  tourist  traffic  industry  as  in 
anything  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  How  could  you  find  out  these  figures?  . 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  do  not  try  to  do  that  in  Canada,  but  they  do  in  the  United 
States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  How  do  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  do  not  know,  but  they  release  the  figures  anyway.  Sometimes 
we  are  asked  why  we  do  not  show  a  larger  number  of  tourists  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  It  is  guess  work. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Not  so  far  as  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  No,  but  as  far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Well,  they  do  not  think  it  is.  I  thought  I  would  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  because  this  question  is  very  often  asked  us. 
We  draw  our  greatest  revenue  from  tourists  who  spend  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  in  Canada,  and  last  year  we  had  a  great  increase  in  this  class  of  tourist. 
Last  year  our  Bureau  had  more  than  294,000  inquiries,  about  the  second 
largest  number  ever  received  in  one  year.  This  year  our  advertising  is  bring¬ 
ing  us  more  inquiries  than  at  any  time  since  the  operation  of  the  Bureau. 

We  have  had  up  to  date,  or  at  least,  up  to  March  5,  383,000  inquiries,  and 
that  is  63  per  cent  more  than  we  had  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  that,  gentlemen.  One  is,  we  are  beginning  to  reap 
some  dividends  from  the  advertising  we  have  carried  on  over  a  period  of  years. 
Two,  our  advertising  program  in  the  United  States  this  year  is  probably  the 
best  we  have  ever  carried  on,  and  the  returns  from  that  advertising  would  so 
indicate.  Thirdly,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  certainly  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  seem  to  have  rediscovered  Canada,  for 
some  peculiar  reason,  during  the  last  year  or  so,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
magazine  or  newspaper  that  does  not  contain  some  article  on  our  economic 
development,  our  uranium,  iron  ore,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  and  about 
everything  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  this  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  we  now  have  ten  provinces 
has  any  bearing  upon  this  tremendous  knowledge? 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  is  synchronized  with  a  great  improvement  in  the  tourist 
traffic,  I  wifi  go  that  far  with  you,  senator,  but  I  will  go  no  further.  All  these 
things,  I  think,  have  tended  to  increase  an  interest  in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  How  much  are  you  spending  in  the  United  States  now? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  are  spending  this  year  in  the  United  States  about  $998,000. 
That  is  for  space  and  everything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  How  much  are  you  spending  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  are  experimenting  this  year.  In  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks, 
over  Trans-Canada  network,  every  Tuesday  night  over  Station  CBO,  from 
9  to  9.30,  we  have  broadcast  a  program  to  popularize  or  publicize  the  national 
parks  of  Canada.  We  try  to  encourage  our  own  people  to  visit  every  part  of 
the  Dominion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  Because  from  the  reports  everybody  is  going  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  Dolan:  They  are  from  every  part  of  this  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  Even  the  maids  in  the  house  go  to  Miami. 
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Mr.  Dolan:  Our  job  is  to  bring  people  into  this  country.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  and  its  associates.  We 
have  tried  to  do  a  good  job,  and  I  think  we  have  done — not  the  Canadian 
Government  Travel  Bureau  particularly,  but  the  other  tourist  organizations 
as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  When  you  speak  of  American  tourist  increase,  and  what 
is  spent  in  Canada,  I  submit  there  has  been  a  far  greater  increase  in  Canadian 
tourists  spending  Canadian  money  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Certainly,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  And  apart  from  that  money  spent  in  advertising,  these 
tourists  are  going  to  quit  travelling  on  trains  if  they  do  not  get  better  food  at 
reasonable  rates.  The  Canadian  National  Railroad,  for  some  reason  I  cannot 
fathom,  have  raised  the  price  of  meals  40  per  cent.  I  was  on  the  train  with  a 
couple  of  Americans  recently,  and  they  refused  to  go  in  and  eat,  they  waited 
until  they  got  off  to  eat,  because  they  said  the  meals  were  not  fit  to  eat — and 
that  was  on  the  C.P.R.  And  on  the  C.N.R.  on  two  different  occasions,  that 
was  my  experience.  They  have  raised  the  price  of  one  egg,  55  cents.  The 
kind  of  egg  they  gave  me  was  the  kind  that  the  farmer  is  getting  17  cents  each 
for  a  dozen.  One  egg,  55  cents!  I  have  just  motored  all  across  the  United 
States  from  Washington  home,  and  found  rooms  about  half  the  price,  and  the 
meals  much  cheaper  and  better  cooked.  On  the  Turnpike,  they  have  a 
beautiful  Howard  Johnson  eating  place.  You  can  have  chicken  for  $1.00,  for 
which  you  would  pay  $3.00  in  this  country.  These  people  are  not  going  to 
come  unless  you  spend  some  of  this  money  in  training  cooks  and  persuade  the 
railways  to  charge  a  reasonable  rate  for  meals  and  rooms.  They  object  to  the 
food  and  to  the  prices  we  are  charging  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nicol:  I  can  get  a  good  room  for  half  the  price  in  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  We  could  get  a  room  in  the  hotel  for  $3.25  that  in 
Canada  would  cost  about  $9.00.  Here,  the  price  of  meals  was  $3.00,  and  no 
roast  beef,  although  the  country  is  full  of  beef.  In  the  last  few  trips  I  have 
made  across  Canada  there  has  been  no  roast  beef;  they  said  there  was  veal, 
but  no  roast  beef — and  there  was  no  roast  beef  on  the  menu.  $3.00  for  a  bit 
of  dried  up  old  turkey  or  chicken! 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think  you  should  take  that  complaint  to  the  Railway  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  senator. 

7  / 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  I  told  them  people  are  bringing  along  their  baskets  in 
the  coaches  to  eat,  and  I  don’t  blame  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Along  the  line  Senator  Horner  has  been  speaking,  is  there 
any  increase  in  the  motels,  and  are  they  any  better  than  they  were? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  there  has  been  quite  a  substantial  increase,  Senator 
Davies.  In  your  own  province  about  ninety-eight  new  motels  have  been 
constructed.  Some  of  them  are  excellent,  and  as  good  as  you  can  find  anywhere. 
On  the  west  coast  there  are  some  motels  that  compare  favourably  with  any 
on  the  continent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  motored  through  the  States  and  stayed  at  a  number 
of  these  motels.  I  was  amazed  at  the  excellent  accommodation  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  I  was  also  amazed  at  the  good  meals  we  had  in  the  adjoining 
restaurants,  at  a  reasonable  price.  In  these  motels  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  signs — I  forget  what  the  sign  is,  it  is  “A A”,  or  something  like  that,  to 
indicate  which  are  the  good  ones,  and  if  you  see  this  sign,  you  can  feel  sure 
you  are  goinng  to  get  a  good  clean  room,  with  a  private  bath  and  everything 
of  the  very  best,  and  good  meals  in  the  adjoining  restaurant.  Have  we  the 
same  sort  of  things  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  We  have,  Senator  Davies,  yes.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  agree 
a  little  with  the  two  senators  who  talked  about  hotel  rates  in  Canada  being 
high.  They  are  not  as  high,  of  course,  as  the  winter  rates  in  Florida  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Honolulu,  but  their  summer  rates  are  higher  than  in  those  respective 
areas  during  the  summer  season.  One  of  the  things  we  have  to  watch  is  the 
price  scale  in  this  country.  Tourists  today  are  going  to  the  place  where  they 
get  the  greatest  value  for  their  dollar,  and  Canadian  resort  areas  will  have  to 
bring  their  price  scale  in  line  with  the  pice  scale  across  the  Border. 

Hon.  M.  Horner:  I  have  motored,  before  going  into  the  United  States,  and 
stayed  in  a  motel  near  Gananoque,  and  there  I  paid  the  highest  price  on  the 
entire  trip,  compared  with  similar  accommodation  in  the  United  States.  At 
Long  Beach,  California,  you  can  get  accommodation  for  $22  a  week,  for  a  lovely 
place,  and  we  have  nothing  to  compare  in  Canada  with  such  beautiful  places 
at  that  price. 

Mr.  Dolan:  But,  remember,  that  is  a  four-season  operation,  Senator 
Horner.  We  have  sf  short  summer  season  compared  to  motels  which  operate 
in  that  country.  I  can  say  this  that  out  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  write 
complaining  to  the  Travel  Bureau,  we  have  had  less  complaints  about  food  and 
rates  in  the  last  year  than  at  any  time  during  the  nineteen  years  the  bureau 
has  been  in  operation. 

The  tourists  must  like  our  country,  because  they  are  coming  to  us  more 
and  more.  Remember  that  last  year  we  broke  all  records  in  the  number  of 
visitors,  and  we  approached  pretty  near  a  record  amount  of  money  expended. 
While  there  are  cases  of  complaints  here  and  there  for  bad  service,  by  and 
large  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  our  food.  The  Canadian 
Restaurant  Association  have,  I  think,  done  a  remarkably  good  job  over  the 
past  two  or  three  years  in  impressing  upon  the  members  the  necessity  for 
improving  the  cuisine,  and  they  are  continuing  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Have  we  any  organization  that  puts  a  trade  mark  on 
certain  motels? 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  would  be  done  by  the  provinces  who  have  the  right  to 
licence  hotels.  Under  the  Liquor  Control  Board  the  province  decides  whether 
a  place  will  have  a  tavern  licence,  a  cocktail  bar  licence,  or  what  it  will  be.  In 
some  provinces  there  is  regulatory  legislation  by  which  tourist  accommodation 
is  classified  by  the  use  of  a  star  system,  while  some  others  have  a  lettering 
system.  Accommodation  in  some  instances  is  classified  by  A,  B  or  C,  while 
others  are  two-star,  three-star  or  four-star.  Such  systems  are  of  great  benefit 
to  the  tourist  traffic  generally,  because  the  good  operator  who  improves  his 
place  benefits  by  it  while  the  poor  operator,  who  does  not  carry  the  sign,  loses 
patronage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  Coming  back  to  the  question  raised  by  Senator  Horner 
about  the  meal  rates  charged  on  trains.  Will  you  bring  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  railways? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  close  co-operation  with  the  railways  and  all  travel 
institutions  in  the  country,  and  when  we  have  a  complaint  like  this  we  go 
quietly  to  the  accredited  official  within  the  railway  and  tell  him  that  we  have 
such  a  complaint. 

Every  little  complaint  that  we  get  in  the  bureau,  Senator  Beaubien,  we 
send  to  the  proper  authority.  If  we  have  a  complaint  about  food  on  the 
Canadian  National  train  we  send  that  immediately  to  the  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  C.N.R.;  and  if  we  have  a  complaint  about  a  motel  or  a  hotel 
in  Manitoba,  we  would  follow  that  up.  One  of  the  things  for  which  we  feel 
very  proud  in  the  department,  is  the  way  in  which  we  follow  complaints. 
I  can  show  you  correspondence  on  instances  where  we  have  run  down  com¬ 
plaints,  and  in  some  cases  where  there  has  been  some  gypping  we  have  had 
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restitution  made;  and  some  instances  where  the  complaint  was  not  justified, 
the  complainant  has  said  that  he  was  sorry  and  admitted  a  mistake.  We  do 
follow  up  every  complaint  received. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  restaurants  amounts  to  a  combine.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
railways:  the  very  morning  the  rate  on  one  railway  went  up,  it  was  raised 
the  exact  amount  on  the  other  railway.  The  restaurants  agree  as  to  what 
amount  they  will  serve  and  price — it  is  a  combine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  The  menu  is  practically  the  same  on  both  railways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  staff  on 
the  dining  cars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  It  is  not  the  staff’s  fault;  they  don’t  get  the  food. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  But  your  words  would  seem  to  include  the  staff. 
I  think  the  staffs  on  the  dining  cars  are  very  good,  and  there  is  no  complaint 
that  their  food  is  bad.  I  grant  you  that  the  increase  in  price  puts  the  cost 
a  little  high.  As  you  know,  the  price  of  meals  before  the  recent  increase  was 
$2.50;  now  the  rate  for  roast  beef  is  $3  and  for  fish,  $2.60.  I  believe  they  have 
gone  a  little  too  far;  they  should  have  stayed  at  $2.50. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  It  used  to  be  when  they  served  roast  beef  it  was  a  good 
meal;  now  there  is  scarcely  half  enough  for  a  hungry  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  Mr.  Chairman,  respecting  the  cost  of  meals  on  C.N.R., 
I  do  not  think  anybody  has  been  complaining  about  the  staffs  on  dining  cars. 
During  the  recent  recess  we  went  out  on  the  C.P.R.  and  came  back  on  the 
C.N.R.,  and  certainly  the  staffs  could  not  have  been  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  They  complain  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  They  complain  themselves  that  a  lot  of  people  can’t 
afford  the  rates  charged  for  meals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dupuis:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  tourist  department  has 
any  statistics  showing  the  tourist  revenues  by  provinces. 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  will  give  figures  covering 
the  various  provinces,  and  they  also  break  down  the  amount  of  money  for 
each  province;  but  the  D.B.S.  figures  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
provided  by  the  provincial  authorities;  they  disagree  on  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dupuis:  It  may  happen  that  tourists  come  in  through  Ontario 
and  go  back  through  Quebec  or  some  other  province. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  sir.  They  have  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  how  much  the 
average  expenditure  is  by  an  American  or  foreign  tourist — I  don’t  like  that 
word — coming  into  Canada.  They  know  the  number  of  people  who  came  into 
the  provinces — and  almost  90  per  cent  come  by  automobile. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  I  should  think  Newfoundland  would  be  the  easiest 
province  to  keep  tab  on. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think,  sir,  it  would  be  an  easy  province  to  keep  tab  on  for 
anything. 

The  Chairman:  What  was  the  total  expenditure  by  tourists  last  year? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  do  not  have  the  official  figure,  but  I  will  guess  that  it  was 
between  $275  and  $280  million. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  Travel  and  Publicity 
Bureau  in  Ontario,  estimating  that  $250  million  was  spent  in  Ontario  last  year. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  why  I  say  that  the  provincial  figures  are  different 
from  D.B.S. 

The  Chairman:  Does  that,  include  tourists  coming  from  outside  the 
province  as  well  as  within  the  province? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  The  province  of  Ontario  says  that  its  tourists  spent  $250  million 
in  Ontario,  but  I  don’t  think  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  would  use  that 
figure.  I  don’t  know  how  they  arrive  at  it;  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  include 
the  figure  for  domestic  travel  and  add  to  it  foreign  travel.  I  would  not  like 
to  comment  on  it.  I  am  very  careful  not  to  get  into  provincial  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman:  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  about  some  of  the 
states  keeping  a  record  of  all  expenditures  whether  from  outside  or  inside 
the  country? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  they  do. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  think  that  has  been  done  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  don’t  know  what  Ontario  would  have  to  do  last  year  by  way 
of  financial  survey  on  their  own;  but  the  figures  were  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dupuis:  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  takes  into  account 
the  entire  province. 

Mr.  Dolan:  The  D.B.S.  says  there  is  no  yardstick  by  which  they  could 
measure  the  amount  expended  by  all  Canadian  tourists  within  this  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  When  we  met  last  year  the  question  came  up  about 
people  who  work  in  Windsor  and  live  in  Detroit,  and  come  over  daily.  There 
was  some  discussion  at  that  time  about  whether  those  people  could  be  segre¬ 
gated.  I  understood  there  were  some  five  hundred  people  who  lived  in 
Windsor  and  worked  in  the  Ford  factory  in  Detroit,  and  that  every  day  when 
they  crossed  the  border  they  are  registered  as  tourists  coming  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  no  longer  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  There  is  published  in  Florida  a  magazine  called  Gimlet. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  In  which  Canada  carried  an  advertisement,  and  they 
made  a  very  nice  reference  to  you,  which  pleased  me  very  much;  but  right 
underneath  that  there  was  a  great  boost  for  some  man  named  Cardy.  Was 
the  Dominion  Government  paying  for  that  publicity? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No.  If  you  looked  through  that  paper  you  would  see  an 
advertisement  for  the  Cardy  Hotels.  They  probably  gave  Mr.  Cardy  the  same 
boost  as  they  gave  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  You  have  seen  the  book? 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  has  been  a  very  profitable  operation.  It  is  not  a  very 
expensive  one.  That  Gimlet  publication  carries  ads.  of  Canada  in  about  sixty 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and  all  “for  free”.  We  get  a  very  nice 
operation  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  The  impression  it  made  on  me  was  that  this  was  all 
Canadian  government. 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  may  be  on  the  same  page,  but  we  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  That  part  of  it  is  free? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  editorial  content  of  the  book.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  is  what  the  editor  of  the  book  does.  You  may 
have  noticed  that  there  are  other  travel  fellows  written  up  in  that  book  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  mentioned  your  advertising  bill  in  the  United  States 
as  $998,000  last  year.  Was  that  just  for  general — 

Mr.  Dolan:  That  is  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  And  what  type  of  advertising  would  it  be? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  Well,  I  thought  you  might  ask  that.  You  might  look  at  it 
here.  There  is  the  type  of  advertising.  There  is  the  whole  portfolio. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Do  you  feature  any  particular  provinces? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  sir,  we  do  not.  We  try  to  run  a  general  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  entice  and  allure  people  to  Canada.  We  cannot  very  well  go  into  an 
advertising  campaign  which  would  have  something  about  your  fond  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  or,  Senator  King,  your  beloved  province  of  British  Columbia, 
although  you  are  from  New  Brunswick.  If  we  tried  to  do  that  we  would  be  in 
hot  water  from  start  to  finish.  We  try  to  say,  “Here  is  a  great  country  to 
come  to”,  and  we  show  pictures  of  different  areas  and  take  material  from  all 
the  provinces.  In  our  newspapers  we  do  try  a  little  bit  of  closer  co-operation 
with  the  provinces,  by  having,  in  New  England  newspapers,  references  to  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland;  and  in  the 
central  part  we  would  speak  of  Quebec  and  Ontario;  and  further  west,  of  the 
prairie  provinces  and  British  Columbia.  But  we  do  not  make  any  specific 
appeal  for  any  particular  part  of  the  country.  Nor  do  we  designate  actual 
photographs  in  that  way,  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  DjUPUis:  I  suppose  you  must  have  booklets  to  spread  over  the 

United  States? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  all  kinds  of  booklets.  We  issue  quite  a  supply  of 
booklets  now.  We  have  got  them,  I  think,  on  pretty  nearly  every  conceivable 
tourist  subject  one  can  think  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dupuis:  Through  which  channels  do  you  spread  them? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  send  them  all  over  the  world,  partciularly  in  the  United 
States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Do  not  the  provinces  do  something  themselves? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Oh,  yes.  Every  province  today  has  a  very  active  and  aggres¬ 
sive  tourist  promotion  department,  and  that  complements  the  work  we  do.  We 
sell  the  country  nationally,  and  they  in  turn  try  to  entice  the  people  to  their 
particular  province.  That  job  is  the  responsibility  of  that  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  have  mentioned  $998,000.  What  amount  do  you 
spend  on  radio  work? 

Mr.  Dolan:  It  varies.  This  year  making  our  first  attempt,  by  spending 
$45,000  in  a  Canadian  radio  program  for  thirteen  weeks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  And  you  are  catering  to  10  per  cent  of  their  travelling 
public  in  so  far  as  that  particular  effort  is  concerned?  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  don’t  quite  follow  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Twenty-six  million  visitors  last  year,  and  2,500,000  went 
to  the  parks? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Your  whole  radio  program  is  centred  on  directing  the  10 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  travel  to  the  parks? 

Mr.  Dolan:  If  the  Press  will  just  let  me  say  this,  I  will  tell  you  what  the 
radio  program  has  done.  On  the  two  or  three  occasions  that  we  have  been  in 
conference,  the  Minister,  the  Deputy  and  myself  felt  that  we  might  start  a 
program  in  this  country  to  have  Canadians  see  more  of  their  own  land,  so  that 
people  in  the  East  should  see  something  of  the  West,  and  vice  versa;  that 
people  of  Quebec  should  go  to  Ontario  and,  very  fortunately,  people  of  Ontario 
should  go  into  Quebec.  But  we  cannot  as  an  advertising  bureau  promote  a 
program  to  urge  Canadians  to  stay  at  home.  So  we  devised  a  program  to 
encourage  our  people  to  visit  the  national  parks  of  Canada.  That  kind  of 
thing  is  done  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  one  for  which  there  can  be  no 
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criticism.  We  have  in  the  program  what  advertising  men  like  to  call  “con¬ 
cealed  selling”,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  Canadians  to  see  more  of  their  own 
country.  I  hope  the  effort  is  successful,  because  I  have  found  out  in  this  tourist 
business  that  Canadians  do  not  know  their  own  country  well  enough  and  do  not 
know  one  another  well  enough,  and  one  way  they  can  know  each  other  better; 
and,  though  I  hate  these  expressions,  can  bring  about  what  is  called  Cana- 
dianism  and  Canadian  unity,  would  be  for  people  to  travel  more  about  this 
country.  That  is  a  reason  for  this  Canadian  radio  program.  It  is  not  an  appeal 
purely  for  the  National  Parks. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  Is  it  not  true  that,  proportionately  speaking,  Canadians 
spend  two  dollars  in  travel  outside  Canada  for  every  one  that  Americans  spend 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  have  not  seen  the  figures,  I  would  say  that  what  is  spent 
by  Canadians  outside  the  country  is  not  only  for  travel.  Our  travel  expen¬ 
ditures  on  Canadians  outside  include  all  purchases  of  goods  and  services  in 
the  United  States.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  Canadians  spent  outside  the 
country  thirty  or  forty  million  dollars  more  than  Americans  and  Britishers 
will  spend  in  Canada  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  King:  Proportionately? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No.  The  total.  I  would  say  that  our  deficit  will  run  any¬ 
where  from  thirty  to  forty  million  dollars. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald:  Could  Mr.  Dolan  give  us  the  figures  on  a  per 
capita  basis? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  Canadians  spend  more  money  on  travel  than  any  people 
in  the  world.  You  may  have  noticed  the  United  Nations’  figures  for  1950;  we 
then  spent  about  five  times  as  much  on  travel  as  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  spent  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  people  forget  that  the  American 
travels  much  more  in  his  own  country  than  he  does  outside.  They  make  a 
great  hullabaloo  about  the  number  of  visas  issued  for  travel  in  Europe,  but 
far  more  will  cross  our  border  than  will  get  papers  to  go  to  Europe  this 
year.  The  American  citizen  on  holiday  will  go  to  Wisconsin  or  Maine  or 
California;  in  other  words,  Americans  are  great  travellers,  but  within  their 
own  country;  we  Canadians  are  great  travellers  without  our  own  country.  We 
do  not  see  enough  of  our  country  and  I  wish  we  would  see  more.  That  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Department  and  the  Bureau  today.  It  is  to  try  and 
develop  as  easily  as  we  can,  without  offending  anybody,  a  greater  interest  in 
Canadian  travel  to  Canadian  resorts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  Get  better  roads  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Dolan:  As  I  said,  Senator  Haig,  the  traffic  in  Canada  is  on  rubber 
wheels.  The  investment  in  good  roads  has  been  a  tremendous  one  so  far  as 
the  tourist  traffic  industry  is  concerned.  Since  1946  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  our  highway  systems  across  this  country  and  certainly  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  building  and  maintaining  our  highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  You  have  a  very  fine  layout  for  advertising.  I  suppose 
colour  advertising  is  much  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  but  there  again  we  are  in  competition.  The  United 
States  market  is  flooded  today  by  competitors  of  Canada  who  have  offices 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and,  other  large  American 
cities.  Why,  even  the  Japanese  have  opened  a  tourist  office  in  the  United 
States.  The  British,  the  French,  the  Italians  and  other  European  countries 
have  tourist  offices  operating  in  the  United  States.  The  European  Travel 
Commission,  supported  by  Marshall  Aid  funds,  is  operating  extensively  in  the 
United  States.  Indirectly,  the  Americans  are  giving  the  European  Travel  Com¬ 
mission  far  more  funds  than  the  Canadian  government  is  giving  the  Canadian 
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Travel  Bureau.  In  other  words,  American  money  is  being  indirectly  used  to 
urge  the  Americans  to  go  over  to  Europe.  That  is  the  kind  of  competition  we 
have  to  meet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  think  your  advertising  is  very  good.  What  did  you 
mean  when  you  referred  to  a  deficit? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  was  referring  to  travel  accounts  with  respect  to  our  inter¬ 
national  payments.  When  we  started  this  Bureau  it  was  pretty  low.  The 
first  year  we  had  only  $106  million  in  tourist  revenue  and  we  finally  reached  a 
total  of  $280  million.  This  was  not  all  accomplished  by  this  Bureau,  but  by 
an  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  all  tourist  associations  within  the  Dominion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  said  that  roughly  speaking  $1  million  of  your  budget 
was  used  for  advertising  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  What  amount  did  you  expend  in  Canada  for  advertising? 

Mr.  Dolan:  None  whatever.  We  do  not  spend  a  dollar  in  Canada  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  leave  that  to  the  provinces? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  This  committee  has  endorsed  such  a  policy  for  years,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  think  it  is  too.  Arising  out  of  your  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  population  in  Canada  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  may  I  ask 
this  question.  You  are  spending  roughly  $35,000  at  the  moment  on  radio 
advertising  in  Canada  where  you  have  a  potential  market  of  only  14,000,000 
people.  You  are  not  doing  anything  about  the  175,000,000  people  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  south. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Not  by  radio.  We  find  that  our  newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  matter  of  travel  is  far  more  profitable  and  more  productive  of 
actual  business  than  any  radio  travel  program  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Well,  you  are  doing  a  very  fine  job,  particularly  in  colour 
material. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  think  it  was  very  good  last  year.  Our  Travel  Bureau  stood 
first  in  about  four  different  categories  in  all  the  travel  advertising  in  United 
States  magazines.  This  fact  was  established  by  a  private  survey,  and  we  in 
our  Bureau  are  very  proud  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Is  this  advertising  handled  by  a  Canadian  agency? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  and  it  always  will  be  as  far  as  the  present  officials  of  the 
Bureau  are  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Will  you  tell  us  the  reason  you  advertise  in  the  winter 
months  with  respect  to  tourist  traffic  in  our  national  parks? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  have  found  out  over  the  years  that  people  plan  vacations 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March.  We  have  been  told  by  our  advertising 
agents  that  people  listen  to  their  radios  more  often  in  the  winter  and  spring 
seasons.  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  weather  is  not  too  good  and  people  sit  by 
their  radios.  It  is  during  those  periods  that  we  get  better  radio  audiences.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  our  inquiries  from  the  United  States  were  increased  by  64 
per  cent  last  year  in  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Are  you  broadcasting  to  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Dolan:  No,  but  we  have  found  out  over  the  years  that  people  plan  their 
vacations  very  early  and  we  find  it  advantageous  to  get  our  material  into  their 
hands  at  an  early  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dupuis:  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  your  Department  to 
furnish  this  committee  with  samples  of  your  pamphlets? 
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Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  I  would  be  delighted  to.  We  produce  a  great  number  of 
these. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dupuis:  I  do  not  ask  for  them  all,  but  just  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  work  that  your  department  is  doing. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  May  I  make  a  comment  for  you  to  think  over?  I  might 
agree  with  you  in  regard  to  advertising  winter  travel  if  you  have  such  to  offer, 
but  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  follow  your  reasoning  for  winter  broadcasts 
direct  to  the  Canadian  people,  and  solely  to  the  Canadian  people,  in  respect  to 
park  travel  in  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  always  respect  your  opinion,  Senator  Isnor.  I  have  for  so 
many  years  and  there  is  no  need  to  change  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  can  only  say  that  in  our  travel  operations  over  the  years  it 
has  been  amazing  the  number  of  people  who  have  written  to  us  early  for 
information.  For  instance,  just  yesterday  our  California  representative  wanted 
to  know  why  we  were  not  starting  our  newspaper  campaign  down  there  because 
California  people  are  now  talking  about  their  summer  vacations.  You  must 
remember  that  this  is  an  experiment,  Senator  Isnor.  I  think  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able:  I  hope  so  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Dolan:  There  is  a  bit  of  trial  and  error,  and  I  think  you  understand 
that  as  an  old  advertiser. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Think  over  what  I  have  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Dolan,  has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  movement 
of  people  from  the  United  States  to  our  winter  ski  resorts? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  we  had  a  pretty  good  movement  to  our  skiing  resorts 
during  the  past  winter  despite  the  fact  that  snow  conditions  were  not  as  good 
as  we  would  have  liked  in  certain  areas.  A  number  of  provinces  are  now 
embarking  on  winter  sport  programs.  I  have  always  felt  it  a  pity  that  a  place 
like  Banff,  with  its  great  hotel,  did  not  years  ago  steal  the  march  on  Sun  Valley 
and  become  a  winter  resort  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  found  on  any  part 
of  the  continent.  Generally  speaking,  our  winter  resorts  are  doing  well  and 
are  certainly  showing  more  activity.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  place  on  this 
continent  with  more  good  hotels  and  tourist  accommodation  than  the  Lauren- 
tian  area  north  of  Montreal.  By  and  large,  the  accommodation  there  is  as  fine 
as  you  would  find  anywhere.  Unfortunately  this  year  the  snow  conditions  have 
not  been  as  good  as  they  might.  If  there  is  lots  of  snow  our  winter  tourist 
resorts  do  well,  and  if  there  is  not  enough  snow,  then  the  people  will  not  spend 
money  going  to  ski  lodges.  I  was  talking  a  while  ago  about  the  currency 
balance.  When  this  currency  question  broke  we  tried  to  do  everything  we  could 
to  meet  it.  The  Retail  Federation  of  Canada  joined  with  us  in  a  most  excellent 
move  to ‘educate  retailers  in  how  to  handle  this  exchange  situation.  As  my 
deputy  minister  said,  we  did  it  without  any  fanfare  or  without  any  effort  to 
make  it,  what  shall  I  say,  a  government  operation. 

We  met  several  times,  and  since  I  have  known  these  hotel  operators  and 
resort  operators,  I  could  write  them  personally  pointing  out  one  or  two  factors 
in  connection  with  this  exchange.  I  know  that  some  people  felt,  and  I  felt 
myself,  that  this  was  a  good  time  to  do  a  little  crowing  about  our  dollar, 
and  to  rub  it  into  the  American  tourists  and  the  American  citizens.  I  went 
Into  a  hospital  in  Boston,  and  they  refused  to  take  me  in  with  Canadian 
money.  It  annoyed  me  a  bit,  but  I  got  in  afterwards  by  getting  some  American 
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currency.  I  told  them  at  that  time  it  was  at  a  5  per  cent  premium.  Well,  we 
went  to  the  Hotel  Association  and  to  the  banks,  and  conferred  with  the  Bank 
of  Canada  officials  as  to  how  it  might  be  done,  and  put  in  our  booklet,  “How 
to  enter  Canada”,  a  little  slip,  and  advised  them  to  go  and  exchange  their 
currency  for  Canadian  dollars.  By  and  large,  there  were  some  unfortunate 
incidents.  There  was  a  little  difficulty  and  a  little  bit  of  trouble  for  us.  As 
you  know,  I  speak  as  an  old  newspaper  man,  and  if  there  is  a  story  which 
creates  trouble  we  probably  give  it  a  little  more  headline  than  the  story 
which  makes  everybody  calm,  peaceful  and  tranquil.  So  we  went  further, 
we  wrote  to  some  10,000  people.  We  sent  them  a  questionnaire  of  the  Bureau 
and  asked  them,  “When  were  you  in  Canada  this  year?”;  and  asked  them 
definitely,  “How  did  this  exchange  situation  affect  you?”  Well,  it  was 
amazing,  but  of  all  the  complaints,  fifty-one  of  these  people  wrote  and 
said,  “Oh,  it  was  terrible — awful  thing  to  have  done  to  the  American  people”, 
and  “all  of  us  were  agents  of  England,  and  doing  this  for  the  British 
government”,  but,  imagine,  it  was  only  -5  per  cent  of  all  replies.  Well,  240, 
(-2  per  cent.)  who  replied  to  our  questionaire  were  modest,  and  rather 
surprised,  to  find  their  Yankee  dollar  was  not  as  good  as  ours;  and  about  182 
people  wrote  and  said,  “We  didn’t  care;  it  was  very  nice”,  and  even  several 
of  them  wrote  me  and  said  they  were  glad  to  come  to  Canada  to  find  a  place 
where  there  was  a  good,  solid  dollar. 

Some  Hon.  Senators:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Dolan:  One  or  two  of  them  said  it  was  just  another  reason  why 
they  were  going  to  vote  against  the  Truman  administration,  because  it  brought 
this  upon  them.  One  or  two  said  it  was  nice  to  get  97  per  cent  for  their 
dollar,  because  it  was  only  worth  42  per  cent  in  New  York  and  Illinois.  This 
surprised  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Those  were  all  American  cases? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Oh,  yes.  I  was  not  interested  in,  say,  Baltimore  and  New 
York.  I  want  to  make  Americans  happy  in  Canada,  and  I  am  too  busy  to 
find  out  what  Canadians  are  doing  and  where  they  are  going.  By  and  large, 
we  did  not  have  more  than  about  4-7  per  cent  of  all  people  we  wrote,  and 
we  had  a  pretty  good  return,  something  like  an  8  per  cent  return,  on  that 
questionaire.  We  Canadians  were  restraining  ourselves,  I  think,  in  the  most 
admirable  manner.  I  know  one  or  two  instances  where  a  man  wrote  to  me 
in  a  most  violent  way;  he  was  a  travel  director.  We  ran  down  his  letter,  and 
we  replied,  and  finally  he  wrote  and  apologised  saying  he  had  no  idea  how 
cheap  he  was,  and  asking  for  2  and  3  per  cent  when  we  had  been  paying 
about  10  per  cent. 

The  late  Dr.  Clark  had  me  in  one  day,  and  we  drafted  a  joint  letter. 
He  was  assigned  by  his  minister  to-  deal  with  a  problem — a  very  important 
man;  and  we  pointed  out  that  Canadians  all  these  years  had  paid  a  premium 
on  American  dollars  in  the  United  States,  and  in  that  letter  we  pointed  out  that 
we  realized  how  difficult  it  was  to  charge  us  the  premium  and  we  were 
suffering  the  same  indignity  ourselves  at  this  time.  By  and  large,  we  got 
along  pretty  well  with  most  of  the  people  who  wrote  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  Did  you  reply  to  al  lof  them? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes,  every  one  of  them.  I  felt  it  was  good  public  relations, 
Senator  Davies,  to  write  them  personal  letters,  not  circular  letters,  but  personal 
letters  to  everyone  that  complained,  because  I  think  that  is  the  best  bit  of 
public  relations  that  can  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Did  you  get  any  letters  from  Canadian  operators? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  had  some  letters  from  Canadian  operators  who  were 
a  little  bit  disturbed  at  first;  they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  When  it  was 
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1  and  2  per  cent,  a  great  many  of  them  said  they  were  ready  to  accept  it 
and  pay  it — rather,  to  accept  American  currency  at  par,  because  whether  it 
was  this  good  advertising  or  not,  it  went  to  4  and  5  per  cent.  Early  in  the 
summer  they  wrote  back  and  said  “We  can’t  stand  this”;  it  was  a  pretty 
heavy  drain  on  some  of  them,  and  they  had  to  charge  a  current  rate 
of  exchange,  and  they  used  to  post  up  the  rate  of  exchange — 3-4,  4-3,  4-6,  and 
so  on;  and  the  hotel  associations  spoke  to  their  cashiers  and  clerks  and  said, 
“Deal  with  these  people  kindly,  you  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  abuse,  and  the 
odd  fellow  is  going  to  complain  bitterly”. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  As  far  as  the  hotels  are  concerned,  they  could  very 
well  accept  it  and  still  be  getting  sufficient  for  their  rooms,  the  way  they 
have  been  raising  the  rates  all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  cannot  do  anything  about  the  hotels. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  Of  course,  they  are  not  entitled  to  it,  other  than  it  might 
be  good  business,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  our  dollar  is  higher  than  theirs, 
it  has  cost  us  a  lot  of  money.  It  may  be  fine  to  boast  about  it,  and  to  feel  good 
about  it,  but  we  get  that  much  less  for  our  wheat,  and  everything  along  the  line, 
that  we  would  be  much  better  off  if  their  dollar  was  more  than  ours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  are  referring  to  the  hotel  associations? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Did  you  write  to  the  Retail  Federation? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  have  had  very  close  co-operation  with  the  Retail  Federation 
which  did  a  wonderful  job  on  circularizing  its  membership.  They  came  and 
saw  us  here  at  Ottawa.  I  forget  the  name  of  their  secretary.  They  are  having  a 
meeting  in  May  and  I  am  going  down  to  talk  to  them,  to  plan  a  campaign  next 
year,  in  case  this  arises.  The  Retail  Federation  gave  us  as  fine  co-operation  as 
we  could  get  in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Would  it  be  safe  to  say  that  they  found  it  to  be  good 
business  to  accept  the  American  dollar? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  never  discussed  that  with  the  C.N.R.  They  were  more  or  less 
concerned  with  the  public  relations  approach  in  handling  this  matter  in  a  way 
that  would  seem  to  satisfy  the  customer  and  create  as  little  difficulty  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  You  could  not  sell  the  same  idea  to  the  hotels? 

Mr.  Dolan:  We  did  to  some  of  the  hotels;  I  don’t  know  whether  we  sold  it 
to  all  of  them.  We  did  the  best  we  could. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Dolan, 
I  shall  now  call  on  the  minister. 

Honourable  Robert  H.  W.  Winters,  Minister  of  Resources  and  Development: 
Honourable  senators — 

The  Chairman:  I  mav  gay,  Mr.  Winters,  that  we  have  been  following  the 
practice  of  having  the  witness  give  a  brief  statement  and  then  submit  to  ques¬ 
tioning.  You  may  follow  whatever  procedure  appeals  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  be  here.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Dolan  has  been  so  actively  engaged  travelling 
around  this  country,  that  I  very  seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  his  story 
first-hand  on  the  tourist  business  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  heard  it  here 
today.  For  that  reason  only,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  think  this  committee  is 
a  good  thing. 

The  tourist  business  in  Canada  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  good  source 
of  revenue  and  as  a  means  of  making  Canada  known  abroad.  Senator  Dennis, 
whom  we  are  all  pleased  to  see  here  today,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work 
of  this  committee,  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  program  started  which  has 
borne  much  fruit  over  the  years. 
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We  have  always  had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  on  the  tourist  business 
until  this  last  year  or  two,  when  we  have  run  into  strong  competition  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  particularly  by  reason  of  the  inducement  upon 
American  people  to  stay  home  and  spend  their  money  in  their  own  country. 
Canadians  have  shown  themselves  over  the  years  to  be  the  greatest  travellers 
of  anybody  in  the  world.  Our  people  travel  more  per  capita  than  do  any  other 
people  in  the  world  today,  but  our  problem  is  to  try  to  see  that  as  many  people 
as  possible  come  to  Canada  and  enjoy  the  tourist  resources  we  have  developed 
here;  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  see  that  they  stay  as  long  as  they  can  and  spend 
as  much  money  as  they  are  able  to. 

Our  budget  for  the  tourist  business  is  a  modest  one.  In  point  of  the  dollars 
we  spend,  we  give  as  good  a  return  to  the  Canadian  people  as  we  possibly  can. 
This  year  we  have  tried  an  experiment  which  is  multifold  in  its  purpose.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  broadcasts,  using  our  national  parks  as  the  focal  point. 
We  have,  as  you  know,  national  parks  in  every  province  of  Canada  except  two; 
and  they  provide  us  with  a  very  good  reason  for  talking  about  certain  parts  of 
Canada,  and  for  inviting  Canadians  to  see  Canada. 

We  have  never  at  any  time  said  that  Canadians  should  not  visit  other 
countries.  We  think  they  should,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  anxious  that  they 
see  Canada  too.  We  possibly  have  not  been  advertising  to  Canadians  the  value 
of  travelling  in  Canada  as  much  as  we  should.  We  thought,  therefore,  it  was 
worthwhile  by  way  of  an  experiment,  to  start  this  series  of  programs  built 
around  the  theme  “Visit  Your  National  Parks”. 

We  are  spending  some  $40,000  on  this  series,  which  we  think  is  a  modest 
sum.  We  are  not  doing  it  in  a  big  way,  nor  are  we  going  out  with  any  fanfare. 
We  are  simply  trying  in  a  modest  way  to  induce  Canadians  to  get  to  know 
more  about  Canada.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  the  series  is  having,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  inquiries  about  tourist  accommodation  in  Canada  both  from  abroad 
and  within  Canada  are  greater  this  year  than  ever  in  our  history.  Just  what 
will  develop  in  terms  of  actual  tourist  traffic  within  the  country,  remains  to  be 
seen;  but  the  indications  are  that  the  year  1953  will  be  very  good  indeed, 
despite  the  important  events  taking  place  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  formal  statement  this  morning,  but 
I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability  any  questions  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  wish  to  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  What  does  the  Bureau  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  The  total  amount  we  are  requesting  of  parliament  this 
year  is  $1,528,450;  last  year  it  was  $1,496,900. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  That  is  a  very  modest  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  Will  not  the  development  of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway 
help  considerably  to  extend  travel  within  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  think  that  will  be  a  great  factor,  Senator  Haig.  If 
'  we  can  get  the  Trans-Canada  going,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  tourist  travel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  As  you  know,  we  people  from  the  west  are  almost  com¬ 
pelled,  when  travelling  east,  to  come  by  way  of  the  United  States;  and  once 
we  get  into  that  country,  we  are  apt  to  spend  our  time  and  money,  and  return 
home  without  ever  getting  to  eastern  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  A  great  deal  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  Trans- 
Canada  highway  from  the  tourist  travel  standpoint.  We  have  the  project 
going  whereby  the  Federal  authority  contributes  half  the  cost,  and  we  are 
anxious  that  all  the  provincial  governments  get  on  with  the  program  as  fast 
as  they  can. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  Is  that  plan  within  three  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  It  was  a  seven-year  program  from,  I  think,  December 
10,  1949.  I  believe  that  was  the  date  of  the  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  May  I  give  you  an  illustration  by  citing  the  case  of  three 
lady  school  teachers  from  Winnipeg  who  decided  to  take  their  holidays  in  the 
maritime  provinces.  They  proposed  travelling  by  motor  car,  but  when  they 
were  informed  about  the  difficulties  of  travel  by  car  across  Canada,  they  were 
dissuaded  from  going.  It  seems  to  me  that  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
completion  of  the  Trans-Canada  highway  for  the  use  of  travellers  from  the 
west  to  the  maritime  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  I  certainly  think  the  time 
has  come  in  this  country  when  we  should  have  a  highway  from  one  coast  to 
the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  I  wonder  if  the  present  condition  of  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  is  advertised  properly.  I  have  been  over  the  road  through  Northern 
Ontario  twice,  and  I  am  always  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  who  do  not 
think  that  trip  is  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  well  known. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner:  The  amazing  thing  about  it  was  that,  upon  keeping  track 
of  my  mileage,  I  found  that  the  trip  by  Canada  was  if  anything  shorter  than 
by  the  United  States.  The  road,  though  not  paved,  was  in  good  condition  and 
was  a  pleasant  drive.  The  authorities  take  care  to  see  that  if  anyone  does 
not  show  up  at  the  proper  place  and  time  that  someone  is  sent  to  look  for  him. 
For  my  part  I  think  that  road  could  be  better  advertised  than  it  is  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Mr.  Winters,  have  you  got  any  information  that  would 
indicate  the  returns  which  we  get  for  the  $1J  million  which  we  spend? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  It  is  very  hard  to  evaluate  that.  We  think  that  our 
total  revenue  on  tourist  account  is  something  of  the  order  of  $270  million  a 
year.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  break  that  down  and  see  how  much  of  that  is  directly 
attributable  to  tourist  expenditure.  It  includes  other  forms  of  expenditure. 
It  is  a  figure  that  is  arrived  at  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics;  it  is  the  one  we 
usually  use  in  talking  about  our  tourist  account  and  relating  it  to  the  amount 
of  money  Canadians  spend  in  travelling  outside  this  country.  The  exact  figure 
last  year  was  $258  million  from  the  United  States  spent  in  Canada,  and  $274 
million  considering  tourist  revenues  from  all  countries  spent  in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  That  is  a  pretty  good  percentage  anyway,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  For  one-and-a-half-million-dollar  expenditure  it  is  a 
good  return. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  Canada  gives  to  the  tourist  who  has  been  down  in  the 
United  States  for  forty-eight  hours  the  right  to  bring  back  so  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  goods.  What  do  the  United  States  allow  the  American  tourists  to 
bring  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  They  do  better  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Dolan:  They  give  him  $200.  If  he  stays  over  twelve  days  he  gets  $500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  That  is  a  very  great  incentive. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  They  are  much  more  generous  than  we  are.  Ours  is 
$100  flat;  I  think  that  is  four  times  a  year;  and  they  can  have,  at  the  same  time 
as  high  as  $500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Duty-free  stuff,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  That  is  $200  for  forty-eight  hours. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  exclude  from  the  ability  to 
bring  back. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Including  television  sets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Are  we  more  restricted  than  they  are?. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  think  we  are  more  restricted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  We  have  some  restrictions  which  are  rather  annoying. 
If  you  want  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  hundred-dollar  exemption  you  have 
got  to  bring  the  goods  across  the  line  with  you.  If  you  have  a  car  with  four 
or  five  people  in  it  and  a  lot  of  baggage,  and  you  buy  something  in  the  United 
States  which  may  be  worth,  $75,  you  have  got  to  put  it  in  the  car  and  bring  it 
which  may  be  worth,  say,  $75,  you  have  got  to  put  it  in  the  car  and  bring  it 
across  the  line,  or  you  cannot  bring  it  in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Dolan:  No.  An  American  tourist  can  ship  a  purchase  to  the  United 
States.  He  can  order,  say,  $200  worth  of  china  in  Ottawa  and  have  it  shipped 
to  his  address  in  Albany,  New  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  think  we  should  have  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  Quite  a  few  of  our  young  women  get  in  a  car  over  the 
week-end  and  hop  over  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  stores  there  give 
them  credit,  and  they  will  buy  a  dress  or  a  hat;  and  they  buy,  not  because 
they  cannot  get  just  as  good  material  in  Winnipeg,  but  because  the  articles 
are  a  little  different  from  the  Winnipeg  styles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  That  is  the  attraction  of  being  in  a  foreign  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  As  against  that,  do  we  advertise  things  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  think  we  do.  I  think  our  merchants  do  a  pretty  good 
job  of  appealing  to  the  American  tourist  in  the  summer  time.  We  try  to 
capitalize  on  this  attraction  of  being  in  a  foreign  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  Four  young  women  left  Winnipeg  on  the  5th  of  September 
last  year  for  a  three-weeks’  holiday.  They  went  through  the  Detroit  Lakes 
and  Minnesota  down  to  Chicago  and  back  again,  and  they  found  that  these 
tourist  places  were  still  open  and  giving  them  a  very,  very  fine  service.  Do 
you  advertise  that  same  system  in  Canada?  These  girls  got  these  ads.  from 
the  tourists  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota  and  Michigan.  Do  we  advertise  to  people 
to  come  in  the  off-season  months? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes.  Some  of  our  operators  are  doing  advertising  of  what  we 
call  “off-season  business”,  for  instance  in  the  Laurentians  and  some  other  parts 
of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  One  of  the  girls  was  my  own  daughter,  and  she  told  me 
she  had  twice  as  nice  a  holiday  in  September  as  she  ever  had  in  July  or  August. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  do  not  think  we  have  done  as  much  in  this  field  as 
we  might,  in  this  country.  There  are  some  difficulties  about  it.  Something  is 
being  done,  but  perhaps  not  enough,  by  the  tourist  industry  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  think  we  should  put  on  the  record  that  the  same 
attraction  which  appeals  to  the  Canadian  girl  from  Manitoba  who  goes  to  the 
States  to  buy,  also  appeals  to  the  American  tourist  who  comes  to  the  Maritimes 
or  elsewhere.  I  know  any  number  who  come  to  Nova  Scotia,  even  in  the 
summer  time,  and  they  order  winter  overcoats  and  have  them  shipped  later 
to  New  York  and  other  places. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  All  young  girls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Well,  also  young  men  of  good  judgment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  know  some  Nova  Scotia  merchants  who  have  done 
good  business  in  that  trade. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  Do  such  stores  as  Eaton’s,  the  Hudson’s  Bay,  Simpson’s 
and  other  large  department  stores  join  with  you  at  all  in  your  campaign  of 
advertising? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  No,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  hope  there,  that  that  might 
be  made  possible?  In  Winnipeg  the  Hudson’s  Bay  get  a  tremendous  help  from 
their  advertising,  because  they  are  noted  as  “Hudson’s  Bay,  northern”,  and 
people  come  up  and  buy  a  tremendous  amount  of  blankets,  and  Birks  sell 
china  and  diamonds  to  these  people.  I  wonder  if  that  could  be  co-ordinated. 
Or  is  that  a  provincial  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters;  No,  not  necessarily.  It  is  an  independent  effort.  But 
we  co-ordinate  our  advertising  with  the  great  travel  agencies  in  this  country — 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Canadian  National,  Canadian  National 
Steamships,  Trans-Canada  Airways,  and  a  number  of  other  big  advertisers 
in  the  tourist  field,  who  come  to  Ottawa  once  a  year  every  fall  and  sit  down 
with  us  in  an  annual  tourist  conference  at  which  we  plan  our  advertising 
campaign  for  the  year.  We  correlate  it  as  far  as  we  can  with  these  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  tourism.  These  other  companies  to  whom  you 
refer,  Senator  Haig,  have  never  intimated  a  desire  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts 
directly  with  us  in  that  field,  although  they  are  guided  to  some  extent  by  what 
we  do.  They  try  to  insert  advertising  in  American  periodicals  and  newspapers 
of  various  kinds  that  the  Canadian  Government  Bureau  advertises  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  am  glad  Senator  Haig  brought  that  up,  because  I  think 
there  is  a  field  there  for  industrial  and  commercial  co-operation  in  advertising 
Canada’s  tourist  trade.  I  recall,  as  you  all  do,  during  the  war,  when  the  firms 
throughout  Canada  joined  in  boosting  the  sale  of  Victory  bonds  in  the  war 
period  and  it  had  a  wonderful  effect.  I  think  the  same  thing  could  be  worked 
out  on  a  co-operative  plan  by  the  larger  firms  throughout  Canada  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  advertising  being  carried  on  by  the  Travel  Bureau.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  worthy  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthy  thought  too,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  co-ordinate  and  co-operate  with  anybody  who  would  relate  their 
advertising  program  to  ours  or  co-operate  with  us  in  this  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Perhaps  you  should  put  it  the  other  way.  I  think  you 
should  take  the  initiative  and  have  your  Travel  Bureau  contact  the  bigger 
firms  who  are  known  to  be  good  advertisers.  I  think  that  would  be  a  wise 
move. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  We  are  certainly  open  to  that  sort  of  suggestion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  I  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  certain  Milwaukee  firm 
that  sells  about  as  many  dresses  to  the  women  of  Winnipeg  as  does  any  store 
in  Winnipeg  itself.  I  think  our  larger  stores  such  as  Simpsons-Sears,  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  Eaton’s  could  give  this  a  tremendous  boost.  I  think  you  have  got  to 
contact  them. 

a  - 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  The  provincial  governments  work  out  their  own 
programs  in  co-operation  with  these  big  companies  such  as  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Representatives  of  all  provincial  governments  come  to  these  tourist 
conferences  in  the  fall,  and  we  have  always  assumed  that  they  were  speaking 
for  everyone  in  their  own  provincial  areas  who  were  concerned  with  tourist 
activities.  We  shall  certainly  look  into  that.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  take 
it  up  with  the  provincial  governments  and  see  whether  they  are  co-ordinating 
their  programs,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  a  direct  approach  we  could  make 
to  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  I  should  like  to  see  something  positive  done  with 
regard  to  the  concessions  we  make  to  our  Canadian  tourists  who  go  abroad, 
as  compared  with  American  tourists  who  go  abroad.  I  think  we  should  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  officials  for  their  consideration.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  feasible  for  us  to  pass  any  kind  of  a  resolution  at  this 
time  because  there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  detail  to  be  considered,  but  I 
think  we  should  give  the  matter  thorough  consideration  and  see  if  we  cannot 
be  just  as  generous  to  our  people  as  the  American  government  is  to  theirs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  You  mean  in  the  matter  of  bringing  back  goods? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Yes.  I  think  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  entire  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  I  think  the  various  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  Canada 
would  be  opposed  to  the  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  Yes,  and  I  suppose  they  are  in  the  United  States  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  would  point  out  that  Canadians  are  already  the 
biggest  tourist  spenders  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roebuck:  We  certainly  value  the  right  to  bring  home  some 
goods  with  us.  We  should  be  just  as  generous  to  our  people  as  the  American 
government  is  to  their  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  If  people  are  travelling  by  car  and  they  have  purchased 
a  large  article,  they  should  be  allowed  to  send  it  on  to  their  home  by  mail 
and  get  an  exemption  for  it  the  same  as  they  would  if  they  were  able  to 
carry  it  across  the  border. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  Is  the  tourist  restricted  in  the  matter  of  what  he  can 
bring  into  the  country? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bishop:  What  about  television  sets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  Television  sets  have  been  banned  by  this  year’s  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  You  have  always  had  restrictions  as  to  radios? 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  understand  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  And  cameras? 

Hon'.  Mr.  Winters:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Anything  worth  while  you  seem  to  prohibit. 

Mr.  Dolan:  Oh,  no.  Incidentally,  I  think  the  Canadian  Customs  officials 
are  pretty  generous  to  Americans  who  come  here.  I  would  not  like  to  go  on 
record  that  they  are  not.  They  do  a  fine  job  and  allow  quite  a  bit  of  leeway 
to  sportsmen  and  others  coming  to  this  country.  They  are  generous  and  use 
pretty  good  judgment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haig:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  Do  you  not  think  you  are  in  a  preferred  position? 

Mr.  Dolan:  Oh,  no,  sir.  About  99  per  cent  of  the  letters  we  receive  from 
American  tourists  contain  the  highest  praise  for  the  treatment  they  have 
received  from  the  Canadian  Customs  and  Immigration  officers  at  the  various 
border  ports.  I  think  we  have  the  finest  such  officials  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beaubien:  Much  superior  to  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Dolan:  I  would  not  say  it  publicly  but  I  believe  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  The  service  is  very  good  at  the  Thousand  Islands  bridge. 
The  officials  there  are  always  courteous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Minister.  This 
suggestion  will  be  based  somewhat  on  my  own  experience  and  on  my  limited 
knowledge  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baird:  What  a  modest  man. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  understand  we  are  discussing  today  how  the  tourist 
traffic  in  Canada  might  be  increased;  that  is  to  say,  how  we  can  get  more 
visitors  to  come  to  Canada  who  will  become  acquainted  with  us  and  spend 
money  here  and  go  back  home  with  a  good  impression  of  us.  The  greatest 
field  from  which  to  draw  visitors  is  the  cpuntry  to  the  south  of  us.  Their 
people  are  curious  and  like  to  go  places  and  see  things,  and  usually  they  are 
fairly  generous  in  spending  their  money.  We  in  Canada  have  certain 
advantages  to  offer  them  as  a  new  country,  and  we  can  give  them  many 
opportunities  to  see  things  that  they  have  not  got  in  their  own  country.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Trans- Canada  Highway  as  an  undertaking 
to  make  Canadians  better  acquainted  with  each  other  has  merits,  but  I  have 
never  been  convinced  of  its  primary  advantages  as  a  tourist  attraction. 
From  my  observation  and  from  the  limited  experience  I  had  when  I  was  in 
Mr.  Winters’  job,  I  would  say  that  good  roads  is  the  first  essential  to  get 
Americans  to  travel  in  Canada.  Then  we  must  provide  them  with  comfortable 
accommodation  at  not  unreasonable  prices.  By  comfortable  accommodation 
I  mean  a  clean  bed  to  sleep  in  and  good  wholesome  food  well  prepared, 
and  courteous  service.  Those  are  the  primary  essentials.  If  we  can  develop 
these  things  in  Canada  we  will  attract  more  tourists.  I  should  like  the 
Minister  to  look  at  the  map  on  the  wall  in  this  room.  One  of  the  finest 
sections  in  Canada  to  spend  a  holiday  is  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Some  Hon.  Senators:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  I  say  that  from  some  knowledge  of  those  provinces.  If 
you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  the  New  England  states  extend  down 
to  New  York,  the  most  densely  populated  and  richest  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Maritime  Provinces  have  a  number  of  wonderful  attractions,  but 
there  is  another  point  to  be  remembered.  There  are  probably  some  7  million 
people  living  in  the  New  England  states  who  are  descendants  of  Maritimers. 
It  is  human  instinct  for  grandchildren  to  want  to  see  the  place  from  which  their 
grandparents  came.  Now,  as  I  say,  it  is  essential  to  have  good  roads  for  our 
tourists.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  spending  some  time  in  the  Celtic  lodge 
in  Cape  Breton  Island.  Incidentally,  this  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
Canada.  There  were  a  number  of  American  visitors  there  at  the  same  time. 
Some  had  returned  to  this  lodge  year  after  year.  I  recall  speaking  to  one 
wealthy  American  who  had  driven  up  in  a  Cadillac  and  was  occupying  a 
private  cottage  with  his  family.  I  said  to  him,  “What  do  you  think  of  this 
place?”  He  said,  “Well,  I  have  travelled  all  over  the  United  States  and  over 
a  good  part  of  Canada,  and  this  is  the  finest  place  for  a  holiday  that  I  have 
ever  found.  This  is  the  second  year  I  have  returned,  and  I  aim  not  planning 
to  look  for  any  other  new  fields  to  visit.  I  am  coming  here  for  my  holiday 
next  year”.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  that  gentleman  and  his  family  would 
think  nothing  of  spending  $1,000  or  $5,000  enjoying  their  holiday  in  Canada. 
But  to  get  to  the  Celtic  Lodge  in  Cape  Breton  Island  he  had  to  travel  over 
miles  and  miles  of  dusty  gravel  roads.  We  certainly  would  attract  a  lot 
more  tourists  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  if  we  put  new  roads  in  that  whole 
area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  You  meet  conditions  of  good  roads,  courteous  service, 
a  clean  place,  a  clean  bed,  and  decent,  clean  food;  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
That  is  one  place.  Another  place  is  in  northern  Ontario.  Another  is  Manitoba. 
I  used  to  visit  the  parks  as  frequently  as  I  could  in  Manitoba,  and  on  one 
occasion  there  were  quite  a  number  of  visitors  there.  There  were  bank  man¬ 
agers,  for  instance,  who  worked  down  in  North  Dakota,  or  South  Dakota,  to 
Waneta  Lake,  and  Evergreen  Tree.  They  put  their  family  in  the  car,  came  up 
to  the  park,  rented  a  cottage  and  stayed  there  for  the  period  of  their  holiday. 
I  remember  looking  at  the  buffaloes  some  miles  from  the  village.  We  went  out 
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to  see  how  the  herd  was  getting  along.  There  were  two  American  cars  filled 
with  tourists.  They  had  cameras  taking  pictures,  and  they  would  come  back 
with  pictures  and  with  them  would  stimulate  interest  in  coming  to  Canada. 
But,  there  again,  is  the  need  of  good  roads  with  a  hard  surface,  and  good  food 
and  attention.  The  same  is  true  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  Saskatchewan.  I  would  suggest  the  importance  of  good  roads  leading 
back  into  our  north  country,  all  over.  Canada  is  really  of  great  significance, 
as  far  as  the  tourists  are  concerned,  and  this  is  more  important  to  the  United 
States  than  building  the  Trans-Canada  Highway. 

One  more  illustration,  and  I  am  through.  In  northern  Manitoba,  600  miles 
northwest  of  Winnipeg,  is  a  region  known  as  The  Pas,  in  excellent  sport 
country.  In  1936  or  1937  they  started  a  road  connected  with  Flin  Flon.  When 
that  road  was  completed  I  was  at  that  time  in  the  village.  It  was  early  in 
September.  I  walked  down  the  main  street  one  night,  and  there  were  American 
cars  from  as  car  away  as  California.  Now,  they  come  into  California  somehow, 
and  those  cars  probably  leave  several  hundred  dollars  in  Canada.  I  do  think 
there  are  immense  possibilities,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  development  of  this 
business  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Winters:  I  agree  with  what  you  say  entirely  about  roads  and  accom¬ 
modation  and  courtesy.  You  mentioned  Nova  Scotia,  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Nova  Scotia  has  done  as  good  a  job  or  better  in  paving  her  roads 
than  any  other  province  in  Canada.  We  have  over  1,700  miles,  I  think  it  is, 
of  paved  highway  there  now,  which  compares  very  favourably,  for  example, 
with  the  province  of  Alberta,  which  in  some  ways  is  more  wealthy  and  has  a 
vaster  area.  Cape  Breton  National  Highlands  Park  is  in  some  ways  con¬ 
sidered  inaccessible,  but  the  roads  there  have  improved  very  greatly,  and  this 
year  they  are  going  to  do  some  paving  from  the  park  boundary.  Tourist 
accommodations  are  improving  all  the  time. 

In  our  national  parks  we  are  entirely  responsible  for  roads,  Senator  Crerar; 
you  know  that  from  your  administration;  and  we  have  now  a  very  good  system 
of  paved  highways  within  most  of  our  national  parks.  Your  own  park,  Riding 
Mountain  has  a  trunk  road  north  and  south,  a  first  class  road,  fully  paved 
through  the  park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar:  You  are  more  successful,  Mr.  Winters,  in  getting  money 
for  that,  because  I  wanted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Winters:  I  think  the  people  are  a  little  more  seized  with  the  necessity 
than  they  were  in  your  time,  senator. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  questioning  of  Mr.  Winters?  If  not, 
we  have  had  something  on  the  parks  from  the  Deputy  Minister;  but  Mr. 
Hutchison,  the  new  director  of  national  parks  is  here.  If  you  want  to  ask  him 
any  questions  about  parks,  you  may  do  so.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  formerly  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  park  at  Banff,  and  is  now  head  of  the  Parks  Branch  in  Ottawa. 
He  has  just  taken  over  the  job,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  want  to  ask,  about  the  parks,  particularly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davies:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  this 
new  lodge  at  Jasper  put  up  by  the  Dominion  government  or  Canadian  National 
Railways? 

Some  Hon.  Senators:  By  Canadian  National  Railways. 

Mr.  Hutchison:  It  is  true,  the  parks  have  been  covered  by  my  deputy 
minister,  and,  naturally,  by  my  minister,  and  indirectly  by  Mr.  Dolan.  That 
being  so,  and  some  of  the  points  having  been  brought  pretty  well  to  a  head, 
I  do  not  think  you  would  want  me  to  endeavour  to  make  any  statement.  You 
have  before  you  the  submission  that  has  come  from  the  branch.  On  the  matter 
df  complaints  perhaps  I  should  say  this:  I  would  consider  that  we  have  had  a 
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very  successful  year  in  this  past  year,  when  you  think  of  the  vast  numbers  that 
have  come  into  the  parks  and  the  fact  that  accommodation  has  quite  often  been 
crowded,  particularly  on  week-ends  and  holidays,  and  it  was  natural  that  some 
people  would  go  away  disappointed  in  being  unable  to  find  accommodation. 
While  conditions  remain  prosperous,  I  think  that  will  repeat  itself  from  year 
to  year,  and  unless  it  becomes  too  heavy,  perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
operator  that  accommodation  is  slightly  on  the  tight  side. 

A  matter  that  has  not  been  touched  on  here  to  any  extent,  is  that  the 
winter  season  starts  activity  in  the  national  parks.  That  is  just  beginning 
to  come  to  the  fore;  and  while  it  is  true  that  developments  in  Banff  are  becom¬ 
ing  fairly  extensive,  I  think  you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  in  Riding 
Mountain  National  Park  we  have  evidence  of  interest  in  winter  skiing.  I  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  remind  you — though  maybe  I  am  repeating  what  Mr.  Dolan 
has  said — that  the  tourist  business  is  a  competitive  business;  that  becomes  more 
apparent  each  year. 

I  think  I  should  now  submit  myself  to  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  undertake  to  provide 
facilities  for  ski  operations. 

Mr.  Hutchison:  Are  you  referring  to  lifts,  tows  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchison:  No;  those  are  operated  by  private  enterprise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  They  are  operated  by  private  enterprise  in  the  national 
parks,  but  you  make  concessions,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hutchison:  Concessions,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  I  am  asking  for  the  information  because  there  are  inter¬ 
ested  parties  in  the  Wentworth  Valley  and  Cape  Breton  area  who  would  like 
to  know  whether  they  could  get  assistance  in  developing  ski-ing  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Hutchison:  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  area,  so  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  Wentworth  Valley  is  not  a  national  park;  Cape  Breton 
Island  National  Park  is  but  we  have  no  facilities  for  providing  financial  help 
to  people  who  want  ski-ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Isnor:  What  about  the  people  at  Cape  Breton  Island  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  We  could  give  property  concessions,  but  capital  always 
come  from  private  sources  for  the  development  of  such  things  as  that. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Hutchison,  in  respect  to  cabin  accommodation  in 
the  parks,  if  private  parties  do  not  provide  sufficient  accommodation,  does  the 
department  undertake  to  provide  it? 

Mr.  Hutchison:  No,  that  is  left  to  private  enterprise.  I  do  think  that  the 
department  should  keep  out  of  that  business  as  much  as  possible,  once  it  proves 
that  the  business  is  there.  We  have  proven  the  wisdom  of  that  stand  in  the 
three  maritime  provinces. 

The  Chairman:  I  hear  complains  about  a  shortage  of  that  type  of  accom¬ 
modation,  particularly  for  the  low  income  people,  who  want  to  get  as  cheap 
accommodation  as  they  can.  Of  course  there  is  a  seriQus  shortage  over  the 
week-ends  in  the  national  parks.  Either  the  people  in  the  parks  are  not  enter¬ 
prising  enough  to  supply  an  adequate  number  of  cabins,  or  the  people  are 
coming  in  larger  numbers  than  it  is  possible  to  provide  facilities  for.  I  was 
wondering  what  could  be  done  about  that  situation. 

Mr.  Hutchison:  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  because  they  have  a  short 
operating  season.  If  you  wish  to  establish  accommodation  of  a  reasonable 
standard,  your  investment  does  not  vary  a  great  deal  from  that  of  the  man 
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who  puts  in  year-round  accommodation.  The  short  operating  season  is  a  great 
handicap.  These  people  have  about  a  hundred  days  to  run,  and  that  is  about 
the  minimum  they  can  get  by  on. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr. 
Hutchison?  If  not,  I  should  like  a  quorum  of  the  committee  to  remain  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  would  also  ask  Mr.  Nolan  to  stay.  We  are  thankful  to  you, 
Mr.  Winters,  and  to  your  staff,  for  having  met  with  us  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winters:  I  have  enjoyed  being  here,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dupuis:  I  should  like  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  minister 
and  the  officers  of  his  department  who  have  so  ably  outlined  the  activities 
of  his  department  in  the  field  of  tourist  traffic. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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APPENDIX 


A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  OF  CANADA 

April  1,  1952 — December  31,  1952 

Prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Tourist  Travel,  March  16,  1953, 
by  J.  A.  Hutchison,'  Acting  Director,  National  Parks  Branch, 
Department  of  Resources  and  Development,  Ottawa 

Canada’s  system  of  National  Parks  comprises  of  17  National  Parks,  and 
11  National  Historic  Parks,  ranging  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the  National  Parks  as  vacation  and 
recreational  areas  was  evident  in  1952  when  an  all  time  tourist  attendance 
record  was  established.  Appropriations'  voted  by  Parliament  permitted  the 
continuation  of  the  highway  improvement  and  hard-surfacing  programme 
inaugurated  a  few  years  ago.  Some  progress  was  made  in  the  provision  of 
additional  accommodation  for  visitors.  New  campgrounds  were  established  and 
a  number  of  existing  campgrounds  were  extended  and  provided  with  additional 
amenities.  Recreational  features  which  have  been  made  available  for  visitors 
were  given  increased  patronage  and  many  organizations  arranged  conventions 
at  Park  centres. 

Park  attendance 

Visitors  showed  a  marked  increase  in  1952,  when  some  2,548,870  persons 
visited  the  National  and  National  Historic  Parks  during  the  period  April  1, 
1952,  to  December  31,  1952.  This  figure  represents  a  gain  of  415,724  over  1951, 
or  nearly  20  per  cent.  Attendance  at  Banff,  Fundy,  Kootenay,  Mount  Revel- 
stoke,  Point  Pelee,  Riding  Mountain,  and  Waterton  Lakes  National  Parks,  was 
considerably  higher,  the  most  striking  gains  have  been  registered  in  Banff 
Park.  Appended  to  this  statement  will  be  found  a  comparative  statement  of 
visitors  to  the  Parks. 

Appropriations 

Parliament  voted  an  amount  in  excess  of  $7,200,000  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1953,  for  the  National  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Services.  Of  this 
amount  $1,389,250  was  provided  for  the  hard-surfacing  and  improvement  of 
roads.  Other  allotments  included:  $51,000  for  the  renovation  of  the  Miette 
Hot  Springs  Bathhouse  in  Jasper  Park;  $27,500  for  beach  protection  work  at 
Point  Pelee  Park;  $100,000  for  renovation  and  repairs  to  the  Halifax  Citadel 
and  $20,000  for  repairs  to  the  Fortification  Walls,  Quebec;  and  $55,925  for 
Parks  and  Resources  Information.  In  addition  to  the  monies  provided  for  the 
National  Parks  and  Historic  Site  Branch,  $500,000  was  provided  in  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  Division  estimates  for  surveys  and  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  through  National  Parks. 

/ 

Highway  improvements 

In  Kootenay  Park  the  application  of  a  hard-surface  on  the  Banff-Winder- 
mere  Highway  was  completed,  28  miles  being  hard-surfaced  and  56  miles 
seal-coated  during  the  year.  This  work  has  provided  a  first-class  Park  Highway 
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from  Radium  Hot  Springs,  B.C.,  to  the  junction  of  the  Banff-Windermere 
Highway  with  Trans-Canada  Highway  at  a  point  20  miles  west  of  Banff.  In 
Yoho  Park  surveys  were  completed  on  the  Yoho  Valley  and  Loop  Roads. 

In  Banff  Park  7  miles  of  the  Banff-Windermere  Highway  were  re-surfaced. 
A  gravelled  road  was  completed  from  the  Banff- Jasper  Highway  to  Peyto 
Look-out.  On  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  2-6  miles  of  fine  grade  and  1*4  miles 
of  rough  grade  were  completed  west  of  the  East  Gate.  The  facilities  for  con¬ 
trolling  and  licensing  traffic  at  the  East  Gate  were  greatly  improved  by  the 
provision  of  new  laneways.  New  bridges  were  constructed  over  the  Bow  river 
east  of  Lake  Louise  Station,  and  over  the  Spray  river  near  the  Banff  Springs 
golf  course. 

In  Jasper  Park  20  miles  of  the  Banff-Jasper  highway  were  seal-coated 
and  28-7  miles  were  hard-surfaced.  Good  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
reconstruction  of  17-5  miles  of  the  Jasper-Yellowhead  road.  A  new  bridge 
was  constructed  at  Mile  15,  on  the  Edith  Cavell  road.  In  Waterton  Lakes  Park, 
11  miles  of  roads  and  townsite  streets  were  seal-coated.  A  preparatory  base 
was  completed  on  the  Akamina  highway  to  Cameron  Lake  together  with  5  miles 
of  hard-surfacing  and  10  miles  of  priming  and  seal-coating. 

In  Prince  Albert  Park  30  miles  of  the  Waskesiu  highway  was  seal-coated. 
In  Riding  Mountain  Park  34-5  miles  of  No.  10  highway  and  townsite  streets 
were  hard-surfaced.  Construction  and  consolidation  of  2-2  miles  of  a  diversion 
highway  was  completed. 

In  Cape  Breton  Highlands  replacement  of  the  Mackenzie  river  bridge  was 
completed  and  approaches  to  this  bridge  reconstructed.  In  Prince  Edward 
Island  Park  6-5  miles  of  the  Cavendish-Rustico  highway  received  priming  and 
seal-coating.  The  hard-surfacing  of  the  Dalvay-Stanhope  road  was  also 
completed. 

Accommodation 

The  facilities  provided  in  the  public  campgrounds  were  well  patronized  and 
the  Department  continued  the  development  of  new  campgrounds  and,  where 
possible,  improvement  of  existing  campgrounds. 

In  Kootenay  Park  shelters  were  provided  at  Dolly  Varden  and  Macleod 
campgrounds.  Improvements  were  carried  out  at  the  Great  Divide  campground 
in  Yoho  Park. 

In  Banff  Park  new  double  shelters  were  constructed,  new  stoves  were 
installed,  and  a  permanent  motion  picture  screen  completed  at  Tunnel  Mountain 
campground.  A  caretaker’s  quarters  and  office  was  erected  at  Two  Jack  camp¬ 
ground.  Benches  and  service  buildings  were  completed  at  Moraine  Lake  and 
Waterfowl  Lake  campgrounds.  In  Jasper  Park  an  electric  lighting  system  was 
installed  at  Miette  Hot  Springs  campground.  An  extension  to  the  Cottonwood 
Creek  campground  was  completed. 

A  new  campground  area  was  developed  at  Waskesiu,  in  Prince  Albert 
Park.  This  campground  is  expected  to  provide  accommodation  space  for  60 
portable  cabins  during  1953.  The  campground  development  at  the  Narrows, 
Waskesiu  Lake,  was  completed.  In  Point  Pelee  Park  the  consolidation  of  existing 
campgrounds  progressed  favourably  with  the  construction  of  a  checking  station 
and  the  underbrushing  of  the  entire  area. 

In  Eastern  Canada,  a  camping  area  is  under  development  at  Fundy  Park, 
near  the  Park  Headquarters  and  a  large  community  kitchen  was  constructed 
at  this  location.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  Park  good  progress  was  made  in  the 
development  of  the  camping  areas  at  Stanhope  and  Cavendish.  At  Cape  Breton 
Highlands  Park  much  improvement  was  effected  at  the  main  campground  at 
Ingonish  Beach.  A  new  campground  is  being  developed  at  Corney  Brook  where 
a  kitchen  and  rest  rooms  were  completed. 
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The  tourist  cabin  development  undertaken  by  the  Department  in  Cape 
Breton  Highlands,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Fundy  Parks,  was  improved  by 
the  addition  of  five  modern  cabins  in  Prince  Edward  Island  Park,  and  the 
provision  of  walk-in  refrigeration  units  at  Cape  Breton  Highlands  and  Fundy 
Parks.  In  Elk  Island  Park,  (the  Department  acquired  a  partially  completed 
cabin  development  comprising  20  units  which  were  brought  up  to  satisfactory 
standards  with  the  installation  of  plumbing  and  the  construction  of  chimneys. 

Canadian  Youth  Hostels  were  erected  at  Hilda  Creek  in  Banff  Park  and  in 
the  Beauty  Creek  vicinity,  Jasper  Park. 

Additional  accommodation  for  the  use  of  visitors  made  available  by  private 
enterpi'ise  including  the  following:  Banff  Park,  one  four-room  cabin,  one  four- 
in-one  motel  unit  and  one  duplex  unit;  in  Jasper  Park,  four  bungalow  cabins; 
Prince  Albert  Park,  fourteen  cabins;  Riding  Mountain  Park,  six  cabins  and 
one  motel  containing  17  suites;  Kootenay  Park,  three  cabins.  In  Waterton  Park 
a  new  restaurant  was  put  into  operation.  On  July  15,  1952,  the  central  building 
of  the  Jasper  Park  Lodge  development  was  destroyed  by  fire  but  the  adjacent 
buildings  and  tourist  cabins  were  saved.  The  Canadian  National  Railway  has 
undertaken  the  construction  of  a  new  Main  Lodge  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  June  1953. 

Recreation 

Increased  use  of  facilities  for  recreation  was  evident  in  practically  all  of 
the  Parks  where  the  National  features  have  been  augmented  by  the  provision 
of  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  out-door  theaters,  swimming  pools,  children’s 
playgrounds  and  other  features.  During  the  period  under  review  the  out-door 
amphitheatre  at  Fundy  Park  was  wired,  motion  picture  projector  and  sound 
equipment  installed.  Extensive  improvements  were  made  on  the  conversion 
of  the  existing  9  hole  golf  course  to  an  18  hole  golf  course  at  Waterton  Lakes 
Park.  In  Jasper  Park  the  Miette  Hot  Springs  Bathhouse  was  completely 
renovated,  and  a  steam  heating  system  and  pressure  water  system  was  installed. 
At  Mount  Nor  quay  in  Banff  Park,  a  programme  of  clearing  and  slope  improve¬ 
ment  was  continued.  This  Ski  Hill  is  now  considered  one  of  the  finest  courses 
in  the  country.  The  Ski  Hill  at  Mount  Revelstoke  Park  was  much  improved. 

National  Historic  Parks 

During  the  year  1952,  considerable  improvement  work  was  carried  out 
at  our  National  Historic  Parks  and  at  some  of  our  larger  Historic  Sites,  such 
as  the  Halifax  Citadel,  N.S.  and  the  Quebec  Walls  and  Fortifications,  P.Q., 
where  extensive  restoration  work  was  undertaken.  The  marking  of  Historic 
Sites  of  national  importance  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Historic  Sites 
and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada,  was  continued  and  was  extended  to  New¬ 
foundland.  At  St.  John’s  a  cut-stone  monument  with  tablet  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  John  Alcock  and  Lieut.  Arthur  Whitton  Brown  of  the 
R.A.F.  who,  on  June  14,  1919,  took  off  from  that  point  in  a  Vickers  Vimy 
aeroplane  on  the  first  non-stop  Transatlantic  flight.  A  tablet  was  also  erected  in 
the  Hall  of  Memorial  University  at  St.  John’s  to  Maurice  Galbraith  Cullen, 
distinguished  painter  of  the  Canadian  winter  scene. 

Altogether  32  tablets  were  erected  throughout  Canada  during  the  year  to 
mark  points  of  historical  interest  and  to  commemorate  the  services  of  out¬ 
standing  persons  in  Canadian  history,  several  of  these  tablets  being  affixed  to 
monuments.  At  Victoria  Beach,  N.S.  a  tablet  was  affixed  to  a  large  boulder  to 
commemorate  the  Pony  Express  of  1849  and  at  Courville,  P.Q.  a  cut-stone 
monument  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Montmorency  which  took 
place  there  on  July  31,  1759.  Two  tablets,  one  depicting  the  “Silver  Dart”  in 
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flight,  were  affixed  to  a  cairn  at  Petawawa,  Ontario,  to  commemorate  the  first 
military  demonstration  of  aircraft  flight  in  Canada,  given  there  in  August, 
1909.  In  Winnipeg,  a  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Legislative  Building  to  com¬ 
memorate  Manitoba  becoming  a  Province  of  Canada  on  July  15,  1870. 

A  cut-stone  monument  with  tablet  was  erected  on  Poundmaker  Indian 
Reserve,  No.  114,  Saskatchewan,  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Cut  Knife 
Hill,  which  took  place  there  on  May  2,  1885  and  at  Coutts,  Alberta,  a  cut-stone 
monument  with  tablet  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  Fort  Benton-Fort 
Macleod  Trail.  At  Fort  St.  James,  on  Stuart  Lake,  B.C.  a  cairn  with  tablet 
was  erected  to  commemorate  the  historic  events  connected  with  this  old 
trading  post  founded  in  1806  by  Simon  Fraser  of  the  North  West  Company 
and  in  the  City  of  Victoria  a  tablet  was  affixed  to  the  Pemberton -Holmes  Build¬ 
ing  to  mark  the  site  of  Fort  Victoria  founded  in  1843  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 

Sport  Fishing 

During  1952  the  activities  of  the  limnologists  in  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  covered  Banff,  Waterton  Lakes,  Jasper,  Cape  Breton,  Fundy,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  Parks.  Anglers’  activities  were  closely  checked  and  fish 
caught  were  examined  at  several  lakes.  Surveys  were  conducted  in  many  of 
the  waters  of  Banff  Park,  including  Glacier  Lake,  where  lake  trout  were 
reported  for  the  first  time. 

Information  and  assistance  were  provided  in  the  hatcheries  in  Banff, 
Jasper  and  Waterton  Parks,  concerning  the  general  hatching  routine.  A 
special  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  habits  of  dolly  varden  trout  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  eggs  for  planting  in  some  silty  lakes  in  the 
mountain  parks.  An  experiment  in  the  use  of  antibiotics  in  feeding  hatchery- 
raised  trout  was  carried  out  in  Banff  and  Jasper  Parks.  Under- water  tele¬ 
vision  equipment  recently  devised  and  constructed  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  was  tested  at  Lake  Minnewanka  in  studies  of  spawning  grounds  and 
the  deposition  of  lake  trout  eggs.  This  was  the  first  application  of  television 
to  freshwater  fisheries  investigations. 

The  Eastern  National  Parks  were  visited  in  order  to  discuss  local  fisheries 
problems,  to  promote  the  creel  census  program,  and  to  collect  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  white  perch.  During  the  year  more  than  1,980,000  trout  of  various 
species  raised  in  the  Park  hatcheries  were  distributed.  Through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  anglers  visiting  the  Parks,  nearly  10,000  completed  creel  census  cards 
were  collected  from  eleven  Parks.  These  cards  covered  nearly  20,000  angling 
efforts  and  reported  a  total  catch  of  45,000  game  fish. 

Plans  for  1953-54 

Departmental  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  make  provision  for  addi¬ 
tional  development  as  well  as  maintenance  of  the  National  Parks.  Of  the 
total  of  $6,856,354  requested,  more  than  $2,198,000  has  been  allotted  for  the 
continuation  of  the  highway  improvement  programme.  Projects  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953-54  include  construction  of  a  new  access  road  from  the  City  of 
Revelstoke,  B.C.,  to  Mount  Revelstoke  Park,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Mount  Norquay  Road  in  Banff  Park.  In  Jasper  Park  seal-coating  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  Banff-Jasper  Highway  from  Mile  20  to  Mile  49.  In  addition, 
reconstruction  of  this  highway  from  Mile  48-7  to  Mile  55-7  will  be  undertaken. 

Seal-coatings  are  to  be  applied  to  No.  10  Highway  in  Riding  Mountain 
Park  and  the  main  highway  in  Point  Pelee  Park.  Additional  improvements 
will  be  effected  in  Cape  Breton  Highlands  Park  with  the  reconstruction  of  a 
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three-mile  section  of  the  Cabot  Trail.  It  is  also  proposed  to  asphalt  2-3  miles 
of  the  Cabot  Trail  and  2-5  miles  of  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Ingonish  Beach. 
The  Dalvay-Stanhope  Road  in  Prince  Edward  Island  Park  will  be  seal-coated. 
Replacement  of  obsolete  bridges  in  Banff,  Jasper,  Waterton  Lakes  and  Yoho 
Parks  also  will  be  undertaken. 

Funds  have  also  been  allocated  for  a  continuation  of  the  campground 
development  programme  and  improvements  are  contemplated  in  Yoho,  Banff, 
Waterton  Lakes,  Prince  Albert,  Fundy,  Cape  Breton  Highlands,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  Parks.  Items  include  extension  of  the  Kicking  Horse  camp¬ 
ground  in  Yoho  Park,  provision  of  toilet  and  washroom  facilities  at  the  base 
of  the  Mount  Norquay  ski  slopes  in  Banff  Park,  and  construction  of  a  new 
picnic  and  camp  shelter  in  Waterton  Lakes  Park  near  Pass  Creek  Bridge.  The 
area  made  available  for  construction  of  portable  cabins  in  Waskesiu  camp¬ 
ground  in  Prince  Albert  Park  is  being  extended,  and  a  new  trailer  camp 
developed  in  the  vicinity. 

Improvements  to  existing  recreational  features  in  several  Parks  are  also 
planned. 

Funds  have  been  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  renovation  and 
repairs  to  Halifax  Citadel,  the  Fortification  Walls  and  Dufferin  Terrace  at 
Quebec  City,  and  for  the  erection  of  new  memorials. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  funds  required  to  carry  out  extensions 
to  services  in  Park  townsites  and  for  maintenance  of  existing  improvements 
and  works  throughout  the  National  Parks  System. 

Attached  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  National  Parks  of  Canada,  their  loca¬ 
tion  and  area. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 
For  Period  April  1  To  December  31 


National  Parks 

Banff . 

Cape  Breton  Highlands 

Elk  Island . 

Fundy . 

Georgian  Bay  Islands. . 

Glacier . 

Jasper . 

Kootenay . 

Mount  Revelstoke . 

Point  Pelee . 

Prince  Albert . 

Prince  Edward  Island. . 

Riding  Mountain . 

St.  Lawrence  Islands. . . 

Water  ton  Lakes . 

Yoho . 


Sub-total 


National  Historic  Parks  and  Sites 

Fort  Anne . 

Fort  Battleford . 

Fort  Beausejour . 

Fort  Chambly . 

Fort  Lennox . 

Fortress  of  Louisbourg . 

Fort  Malden . 

Fort  Wellington . 

Halifax  Citadel  (Site) . 

Port  Royal  Habitation . 

Sub-total . 

Grand  Total . 


Increase 

1952 

1951 

or 

Decrease 

539, 147 

439,661 

+ 

99,486 

35,372 

31,903 

+ 

3,469 

134,870 

138,740 

3,870 

101,139 

81,064 

+ 

20,075 

9,417 

9,080 

+ 

337 

866 

302 

+ 

564 

102,570 

97,198 

+ 

5,372 

170,175 

119,794 

+ 

50,381 

14,041 

8,205 

*  + 

5,836 

307,741 

250,061 

+ 

57,680 

105,034 

85,200 

+ 

19,834 

122,290 

107,981 

+ 

14,309 

389,163 

334,089 

+ 

55,074 

42,541 

44,002 

1,461 

195,562 

164,908 

+ 

30,654 

40,681 

43,363 

2,682 

2,310,690 

1,955,551 

+  355,058 

20,449 

20,740 

291 

11,259 

7,561 

+ 

3,698 

23,249 

20,029 

+ 

3,220 

76,032 

68,970 

+ 

7,062 

9,668 

8,087 

+ 

1,581 

18,729 

18,498 

+ 

231 

14,132 

14,318 

186 

8,562 

6,971 

+ 

1,591 

41,031 

+ 

41,031 

15,150 

12,421 

+ 

2,729 

238,261 

177,595 

+ 

60,666 

2,548,870 

2,133,146 

+  415,724 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  OF  CANADA 
Their  Location  and  Area 


Area 

Total 

in 

Sq.  Miles 

Acres 

Sq.  Miles 

Alberta 

Banff . 

2,564 

4,200 

75 

204 

17,300 

24,343 

1,671 

1,496-05 

1,148-095 

11-74 

•332 

79-627 

390-605 

7 

Jasper . 

Elk  Island . 

Water  ton  Lakes . 

Wood  Buffalo  (Portion  in  N.W.T.) . 

British  Columbia 

Yoho.*. . 

507 

543 

521 

100 

Kootenay . 

Glacier . 

Mount  Revelstoke . 

Saskatchewan 

Prince  Albert . 

- 

1,496 

Fort  Battleford  (Historic) . 

36-7 

Manitoba 

Riding  Mountain . 

1,148 

Fort  Prince  of  Wales  (Historic) . 

50 

12-75 

Lower  Fort  Garry  (Historic) . 

Ontario 

Point  Pelee . 

6-04 

St.  Lawrence  Islands . 

189-4 

3,458 

8-5 

5 

Georgian  Bay  Islands . 

5-4 

Fort  Wellington  (Historic) . 

Fort  Malden  (Historic) . 

Quebec 

Fort  Lennox  (Historic) . 

210 

2-53 

Fort  Chambly  (Historic) . 

New  Brunswick 

Fundy . 

79-5 

Fort  Beausejour  (Historic) . 

81-3 

Nova  Scotia 

Cape  Breton  Highlands . 

390 

Fort  Anne  (Historic) . 

31 

17 

339-5 

Port  Royal  (Historic) . 

Fortress  of  Louisbourg  (Historic) . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

7 

29,147-5 
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The  Honourable  R.  B.  Horner,  Chairman 


WITNESSES: 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cote,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  and 
National  Resources;  Colonel  James  McAvity,  President,  Canadian 
Tourist  Association;  Mr.  John  Fisher,  Executive  Director,  Canadian 
Tourist  Association;  Mr.  Allan  Field,  Director,  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau,  and  Dr.  J.  Lawson  Mackel,  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Joint  Board  of  Ontario  Travel  Associations. 
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The  Honourable  R.  B.  Horner,  Chairman 
The  Honourable  Senators 


*Aseltine 

Baird 

Basha 

Beaubien 

Bishop 

Bois 

Bouffard 

Cameron 

Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) 

Crerar 

Croll 

Davies 

Dupuis 

Emerson 

*ex  officio  member. 


Fergusson 

Fraser 

Gershaw 

Horner 

Inman 

Isnor 

Jodoin 

^Macdonald 

McLean 

Methot 

Roebuck 

Smith  ( Kamloops ) 
Tremblay — 25 

(Quorum  7) 


ORDER  OF  REFERENCE 


Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Senate 

“Tuesday,  June  2,  1959. 

The  Honourable  Senator  Horner  moved,  seconded  by  the  Honourable 
Senator  White: 

That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  be  empowered  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with 
promoting  tourist  travel  in  Canada,  and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized  to 
send  for  persons,  papers  and  records. 

After  debate,  and — 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion,  it  was — 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative.” 


J.  F.  MacNEILL, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


Wednesday,  June  10,  1959. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  A.M. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators:  Horner,  Chairman;  Basha,  Cameron, 
Connolly  ( Halifax  North),  Davies,  Fergusson,  Inman,  Isnor,  Jodoin  and  Smith 
(Kamloops) . 

In  attendance:  The  official  reporters  of  the  Senate;  Messrs.  R.  D.  Palmer, 
Chief,  Travel  Information  and  Publications;  H.  Crombie,  Chief,  Research  and 
Statistics;  and  P.  J.  Rielly,  Publicity  Section,  all  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  reference  of  Tuesday,  June  2,  1959,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  activities  of  various  agencies 
concerned  with  promoting  tourist  travel  in  Canada. 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Isnor  it  was  RESOLVED  to  Report 
recommending  that  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  print  600  copies  in  English 
and  200  copies  in  French  of  their  proceedings. 

The  following  witnesses  were  heard:  — 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cote,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources;  Colonel  James  McAvity,  President,  Canadian 
Tourist  Association;  Mr.  John  Fisher,  Executive  Director,  Canadian  Tourist 
Association;  Mr.  Allan  Field,  Director,  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau; 
and  Dr.  J.  Lawson  Mackle,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Joint  Board  of  Ontario 
Travel  Associations. 

At  12.30  P.M.  the  Committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June  16,  1959, 
at  10.30  A.M. 


Tuesday,  June  16,  1959. 

At  10.30  A.M.  the  Committee  resumed. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators:  Horner,  Chairman;  Aseltine,  Basha, 
Connolly  ( Halifax  North),  Croll,  Fergusson,  Inman,  Isnor,  Roebuck  and  Smith 
(Kamloops) . 

In  attendance:  Messrs.  Cote,  Palmer,  Crombie  and  Rielly;  also  the  official 
reporters  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  order  of 
reference  of  Tuesday,  June  2,  1959. 

Mr.  John  Fisher  was  again  heard. 

At  12.30  P.M.  the  Committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June  23,  1959, 
at  10.30  A.M. 
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Tuesday,  June  23,  1959. 

At  10.30  A.M.  the  Committee  resumed. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators:  Horner,  Chairman;  Basha,  Beaubien, 
Connolly  ( Halifax  North),  Fergusson,  Gershaw,  Inman,  Isnor  and  Smith 
(Kamloops) . 

In  attendance:  Messrs.  Palmer,  Crombie  and  Rielly;  also  the  official 
reporters  of  the  Senate. 

Messrs.  Cote,  Fisher  and  Field  were  further  heard. 

At  12.30  P.M.  the  Committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
Attest. 

James  M.  MacDonald, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  TOURIST  TRAFFIC 

EVIDENCE 

Ottawa,  Wednesday,  June  10,  1959 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Senator  R.  B.  Horner  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  a  quorum.  It  would  be  in  order  to  have  a  motion 
to  print  600  copies  in  English  and  200  copies  in  French  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
meetings. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  would  be  pleased  to  so  move. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  today  Mr.  E.  A.  Cote,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources.  We  also  have 
Mr.  Alan  Field,  Director,  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau.  The  Canadian 
Tourist  Association  is  represented  by  Colonel  James  McAvity,  President,  and 
by  Mr.  John  Fisher,  Executive  Director.  I  understand  that  these  last  two  gentle¬ 
men  have  to  leave  by  one  o’clock  so  perhaps  we  could  have  a  brief  statement 
from  Mr.  Cote  and  then  we  could  hear  the  representation  to  be  made  by  the 
Canadian  Tourist  Association. 

Mr.  Cote:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  remind  honourable  senators 
that  the  Travel  Bureau  was  established  in  1934  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of 
a  committee  established  by  the  Senate.  A  moving  spirit  in  this  was  the  late 
Senator  Dennis  from  Nova  Scotia.  In  that  first  year,  25  years  ago,  the  Bureau’s 
budget  for  nine  months  was  somewhat  modest,  being  $100,000.  Twenty-five 
years  later  the  budget  looks  a  good  deal  healthier.  It  is  $2.3  million. 

In  1934  travel,  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  was  an  export  which 
amounted  to,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistic’s  figures,  $106 
million.  Today  it  is  reckoned  by  the  same  Bureau  that  travel  as  a  Canadian 
export  amounts  to  $352  million.  This  is  the  third  highest  single  export  by 
Canada.  While  these  figures  show  good  progress  it  is  not  the  whole  picture. 
Last  year  there  was  a  drop  of  3  per  cent  in  the  travel  export  figure,  a  drop  of 
$11  million. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North ) :  You  mean  that  much  less  money  has 
been  spent  by  Canadians  travelling  abroad? 

Mr.  Cote:  That  much  less  money  has  been  spent  by  Americans  in  Canada. 
There  was  much  more  money  indeed  spent  by  Canadians  abroad.  There  was  a  $30 
million  increase  last  year.  In  1948  Canada  was  reported  to  have  obtained  43 
per  cent  of  the  money  spent  by  Americans  abroad,  which  amounted  to  $631 
million.  If  Canada  obtained  such  a  high  amount  at  that  time  it  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  facilities  in  war-torn  Europe.  They  could  not  accommodate  tourists. 
The  moment  European  facilities  opened  and  the  moment  United  States  and  other 
carriers  increased  their  activities  to  Europe,  then  the  unprecedented  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Canada’s  share  of  the  American  tourist  trade  dropped,  so  that  today 
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out  of  a  total  of  $1.6  billion  United  States  dollars  spent  on  foreign  travel,  Canada 
obtains  22  per  cent.  This  is  obviously  inevitable  but  it  does  not  mean  by  the 
same  token  that  we  should  not  strive  to  obtain  more  United  States  dollars 
in  Canada. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  percentage 
figure? 

Mr.  Cote:  The  percentage  figure  represents  total  United  States  expenditures 
abroad,  divided  amongst  the  various  countries  who  seem  to  have  received  this 
money.  This  is  a  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  figure. 

Senator  Isnor:  In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  about  the  representatives 
of  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  having  to  leave  by  one  o’clock,  may 
I  suggest,  with  all  due  respect  to  Senator  Connolly,  that  Mr.  Cote  be 
allowed  to  make  his  statement  without  interruption.  If  we  are  to  ask  him 
questions  now  I  would  like  to  know  that,  for  I  have  some  here  I  wish  to 
ask  him. 

The  Chairman:  My  thought  was  that  we  would  not  have  an  extensive 
questioning  of  Mr.  Cote  at  this  time  but  that  we  would  hear  a  general 
statement  first. 

Senator  Isnor:  That  is  what  I  thought. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  and  that  is 
Mr.  Cote’s  intention. 

Mr.  Cote:  I  was  thinking  I  might  make  this  statement  to  give  the 
general  background  of  the  Travel  Bureau  as  it  relates  to  the  travel  industry 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  federal  Government,  and  then  there  would 
be  a  statement  from  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  and  I  would  hope 
that  honourable  senators  might  ask  them  questions.  We  are  at  the  committee’s 
disposal  at  any  later  time  for  further  questioning. 

Mr.  Fisher:  Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel  McAvity  has  to  leave  at  noon  but 
I  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  this  afternoon  if  you  wished. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cote:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  honourable  senators  would  like  to 
know  as  briefly  as  possible  what  is  the  job  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau.  Section  5  of  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National 
Resources  Act  defines  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  minister  and  gives  him 
jurisdiction  over  “tourist  information  and  services”.  This  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  tourist  information  and  services  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  federal 
Government.  The  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  has  been  given  the 
task  of  harmonizing  its  activities  with  those  of  the  provinces,  with  the 
Canadian  Travel  Association,  transportation  companies,  and  all  agencies 
in  Canada  interested  in  getting  tourists  to  travel  in  and  to  Canada. 

The  Travel  Bureau  tries  to  present  abroad  a  picture  of  Canada  which 
will  attract  tourists.  Then  we  reckon  that  the  transportation  companies,  in 
competition  with  one  another,  try  to  see  who  will  carry  the  tourists  to 
Canada.  Once  they  arrive  in  Canada  the  provinces  try  to  hold  the  tourists 
within  their  respective  boundaries.  This  effort  is  coupled  with  that  of  the 
various  members  of  the  industry.  They  try  to  attract  the  tourists  to  every 
province  and  area  of  Canada.  That  is  the  broad  task  as  we  see  it. 

How  does  the  Travel  Bureau  do  its  job?  First  and  foremost  the  Travel 
Bureau  advertises  in  United  States  magazines  and  newspapers.  About  $1.5 
million  of  its  budget  of  $2.3  million  is  spent  in  this  way.  We  have  for  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  will  distribute  to  the  members,  specimens 
of  advertisements  being  issued  this  year  in  United  States  magazines  and 
newspapers.  One  might  wonder  what  is  the  response  to  such  advertising. 
The  response  has  been  very  considerable.  Last  year  over  three-quarters  of 
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a  million  inquiries  were  made  of  the  Travel  Bureau.  Most  of  them,  in  the 
form  of  clippings  from  coupons  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  seek  more 
material  on  Canadian  tourist  facilities.  These  inquiries  are  met  by  the  Travel 
Bureau  and  literature  is  distributed  to  the  inquirers.  We  send  them  assorted 
packaged  booklets.  Whether  tourists  they  are  interested  in  fishing  in  Canada 
or  honeymooning  in  Canada  or  whether  they  are  interested  in  Canada 
generally,  a  specific  set  of  booklets  is  sent  to  them. 

I  might  say  that  we  in  the  Department  are  very  proud  that  the 
Travel  Bureau  has  been  so  organized  to  meet  90  per  cent  of  these  requests 
within  24  hours,  and  the  other  10  per  cent  generally  within  the  ensuing  48 
hours.  That  is  a  large  part  of  the  Travel  Bureau’s  program. 

The  Travel  Bureau  also  acquires  and  distributes  to  some  485  outlets  with¬ 
in  the  United  States  a  large  quantity  of  films,  which  are  used  for  live  audiences 
and  which  are  also  used  for  television.  We  reckon  about  65  million  viewers  in 
1958  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  films. 

Incidentally,  I  think  honourable  senators  would  like  to  have  a  look  at 
one  of  the  general  packages  that  are  sent  out  to  tourists,  and  we  have  these 
packages  also  available  for  members  of  the  committee. 

Having  launched  on  a  very  large  information  and  advertising  program 
in  the  United  States,  our  Travel  Bureau  tries,  through  two  offices  within 
the  United  States,  to  more  effectively  “latch”  onto  the  tourist  who  wants  to 
come  to  Canada.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  all  those  who  do  advertising 
that  the  follow-up  is  extremely  important.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
two  offices  in  the  United  States,  and  the  co-operation  of  five  Canadian  con¬ 
sulates  in  the  United  States.  Last  year  over  100,000  individual  inquiries  were 
answered  by  those  consulates  and  travel  bureau  offices. 

Another  activity  of  the  Travel  Bureau  is  the  annual  federal-provincial 
tourist  conference,  which  is  held  to  advise  the  provinces  and  industry  of  the 
Travel  Bureau’s  plans  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  gives  the  provinces  and  the 
industry  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  advise  on  the  Canadian  plans  for 
press,  film  and  TV  coverage  in  the  United  States.  It  gives  the  Travel  Bureau 
an  opportunity  to  harmonize  its  plans  with  the  prospective  ideas  of  industry 
and  of  the  provinces.  We  find  that  this  conference  provides  a  very  useful 
ground  for  an  exchange  of  views.  One  of  the  ideas  that  was  suggested  two 
years  ago  at  this  federal-provincial  conference  is  now  becoming  a  reality, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  camping  and  picnic  grounds  along  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  at  every  50-mile  interval.  The  idea  is  to  try  to  hold  the 
tourist  in  Canada  and  give  him  a  resting  place  in  the  more  agreeable  spots 
along  the  Trans-Canada  Highway.  The  federal  Government  shares  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  with  the  provinces  for  the  construction  of  these  camping  and 
picnic  grounds. 

The  Travel  Bureau  also  maintains  a  continuous  liaison  with  the  industry 
and  provinces  at  all  times  in  an  effort  to  move  with  the  times  and  to  present 
abroad  the  correct  picture  of  Canada.  Up  till  recently  that  has  sometimes  been 
a  picture  of  Canada  as  a  wonderful  country  with  a  good  deal  of  lakes,  forests, 
mountains  and  streams.  It  was  “Canada,  Vacations  Unlimited”.  Now  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  idea  to  Americans  that  Canada  is  the  “Wonderful  World  at 
their  doorstep”,  that  Canada  is  of  easy  access,  that  Canada  has  good  accom¬ 
modation,  that  Canada  has  something  different.  This  year  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  idea  across  that  Canada  has  spectacular  events  such  as  the  Royal 
Visit,  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Seaway,  the  Gaelic  Mod,  the  Calgary  Stam¬ 
pede,  the  Vancouver  Festival,  and  the  Stratford  Festival. 

Senator  Cameron:  And  the  Banff  Festival. 
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Mr.  Cote:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  it  is  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  not  so  much  the  “Canadian”  Seaway.  We  want 
to  get  the  picture  across  to  the  Americans  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is 
predominantly  a  “Canadian”  work.  Two-thrids  of  the  cost  have  been  borne 
by  Canada,  and  two-thirds  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  Canada,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  the  Seaway  as  a  “Canadian”  project. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  $329  billion  of  Canadian  money  has 
gone  into  this  project? 

Mr.  Cote:  That  is  correct,  sir.  The  Travel  Bureau  also  attempts  to  find 
new  ideas  of  promoting  a  better  picture  of  Canada.  One  example  of  this  is 
that  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  Travel  Association  the  Travel 
Bureau  will  hold  a  National  Poster  Contest.  We  have  some  posters  which, 
unfortunately  you  cannot  see  because  they  are  on  the  board  under  the  mass 
of  booklets.  The  headings  “Canada”  “Canada”...  are  the  headings  of  the 
posters.  They  are  starting  to  be  a  bit  dated,  and  we  are  hoping  to  get  some 
results  this  year  in  getting  new  posters  which  will  be  attractive  in  today’s 
context. 

So  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned,  it  believes  that  the  Travel  Bureau 
must  not  only  continue  its  activities  at  the  present  level  but  it  must  also  get 
more  finances  if  it  is  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  United  States  tourist  dollar. 
At  the  present  moment  in  this  year’s  estimates,  because  of  the  circumstances 
prevailing,  the  only  large  increase  afforded  in  the  estimates  is  something  of 
the  order  of  $68,000.  That  was  in  the  advertising  portion.  It  was  not  a  large 
increase  but  will  enable  us  to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  increased  advertising 
costs  by  a  judicious  selection  of  markets,  by  new  developments  in  the  United 
States  such  as  the  regionalization  of  national  magazines  or  newspapers  are 
concerned — that  is  in  their  regional  printings).  The  Travel  Bureau  and  the 
advertising  agencies  have  been  able  to  get  a  bigger  impact  on  the  market  by 
changing  the  form  of  advertising  to  colour  advertising. 

The  department  believes  that  the  Travel  Bureau  is  doing  as  much  as  it 
possibly  can  with  the  dollars  it  has  at  its  disposal.  If  we  are  to  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  our  share  of  the  tourist  trade  we  believe  that  more  funds  must  be  made 
available  as  we  go  along.  We  also  believe  that  more  promotion  must  be  done 
in  some  of  the  provinces  by  the  provinces,  and  more  promotion  done  by 
industry. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honourable  senators,  you  may  think  from  this  discourse 
that  the  Travel  Bureau  is  interested  only  in  promotion.  The  Travel  Bureau  is 
interested  primarily  in  promotion,  but  we  are  very  conscious,  in  the  Department 
and  in  the  Bureau,  that  the  “plant”  to  receive  tourists  in  Canada  is  a  very 
important  factor.  Although  the  Bureau  itself  has  not  been  concerned  directly 
with  the  plant,  this  has  been  more  a  direct  concern  of  the  provinces  and  of 
the  industry.  The  Bureau  is  very  conscious,  however,  that  it  must  not  oversell 
the  “plant”  in  Canada.  I  think  that,  with  the  contacts  it  has  had  with  industry 
and  the  provinces,  there  has  been  no  overselling  of  “plant”,  or  no  selling  that 
could  not  be  absorbed  by  the  Canadian  plant. 

In  our  own  Department,  realizing  the  interest  and  the  stake  of  Canada 
in  tourist  markets,  we  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  improving 
the  National  Parks,  and  we  believe,  although  the  work  is  not  complete,  we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  having  a  model  plant  within  the  National  Parks  to  accom¬ 
modate  tourists  of  all  types,  whether  they  want  hotels,  motels,  or  camp  grounds 
for  tenting  or  for  trailers. 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  we  are  fully  aware  of 
the  industry’s  problems  on  the  matter  of  improving  Canada’s  “plant”  in  every 
way.  But  I  believe  that,  at  this  juncture,  it  would  be  better  if  I  were  to  stop 
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and  allow  the  committee  to  hear  firstThand  from  the  Canadian  Tourist  Associa¬ 
tion  to  what  its  views  are  on  this  subject.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  committee  for  questioning. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you.  We  will  hear  now  from  Colonel  McAvity. 


Colonel  James  McAvity,  President,  Canadian  Tourist  Association:  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  and  honourable  senators,  we  have  prepared  a  submission,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  easiest  if  copies  of  it  were  to  be  distributed.  With  your  permission 
I  would  like  to  read  this  brief  statement,  and  after  doing  so  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions,  and  so  will  Mr.  Fisher. 

The  Canadian  Tourist  Association  is  the  national  trade  association  of 
the  tourist  business  in  Canada.  CTA  is  a  non-profit  organization  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  Canada  as  a  host  country  and  to  the  expansion  of  tourism 
in  Canada.  In  the  29  years  since  its  organization  (as  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Tourist  and  Publicity  Bureaus)  this  association  has  grown  from  a  member¬ 
ship  consisting  of  a  few  travel  bureaus  and  the  railway  companies  to  a 
roster  of  530  members  representative  of  every  phase  of  the  tourist  business. 
CTA  membership  includes  the  federal  and  provincial  government  travel  bu¬ 
reaus;  municipal  and  regional  tourist  and  convention  associations  and  boards 
of  trade;  the  major  transportation  companies;  operators  of  tourist  service 
enterprise  such  as  hotels,  motels,  resorts,  camps,  travel  agencies,  restaurants 
and  entertainments;  newspapers,  magazines  and  broadcasting  stations;  a  wide 
variety  of  manufacturing,  distributing  and  retailing  companies  which  produce 
many  types  of  goods  used  by  tourists. 

Except  for  advertising,  the  production  of  tourist  literature  and  solicitation 
of  visitors  (which  is  the  business  of  government  and  commercial  enterprises) 
the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  endeavors  to  engage  in  every  aspect  of  the 
promotion  of  tourism,  the  promotion  of  Canada,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
tourist  industry  which  is  in  the  interest  of  our  members  and  of  Canada. 

The  association  provides  liaison  with  governments,  industry  and  commerce, 
and  other  associations. 

It  provides  information  to  CTA  members,  to  the  press  and  to  information, 
news  and  ideas  about  every  aspect  of  tourism. 

It  provides  a  counselling  service  for  members,  for  regional  and  local  groups 
and  for  business  firms  and  individuals — whether  they  are  members  of  CTA 
or  not. 

It  provides  speakers  who  endeavour  to  inform,  and  to  inspire,  exhort  and 
cajole  owners,  operators  and  governments  to  improve  Canada’s  tourist  facilities 
and  services. 

It  co-operates  in  the  planning  of  special  events  in  every  part  of  Canada. 

It  gathers  statistics  and  other  information  about  the  tourist  business  and 
makes  this  information  available  to  its  members  and  to  the  public. 

It  carries  on  a  constant  and  vigorous  campaign  to  inspire  Canadians  to 
know  Canada  better.  They  can  best  do  this  by  travelling  in  their  own  land. 
By  pointing  out  the  glorious  attractions  in  this  country  we  help  Canadians 
feel  they  are  missing  something  by  not  seeing  them. 

The  Canadian  Tourist  Association  conducts  four  annual  contests  to  honour 
worthwhile  achievements  in  the  tourist  field  and  to  promote  improved  efforts 
in  the  Canadian  tourist  industry.  These  are  the  area  promotion  contest,  the 
tourist  accommodation  folder  contest,  the  Julian  Crandall  conservation  contest 
and  the  Canadian  Wine  Institute  trophy  contest.  The  last  named  trophy  is 
awarded  to  the  Canadian  newspaper  or  magazine  which  has  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  awakening  of  public  interest  in  the  preservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Canada’s  historical  and  cultural  assets  in  the  current  year. 
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Each  year  CTA  holds  a  convention,  which  provides  information,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  ideas  for  people  in  the  tourist  business,  and  it  holds  regional  meetings 
at  which  tourist  problems  are  discussed. 

By  way  of  illustrating  CTA  activities,  we  might  mention  that  during  the 
past  month  the  CTA  president,  executive  director  and  several  directors  have, 
between  them,  spoken  in  nearly  every  province  in  Canada  and  have  held 
a  regional  meeting  for  the  Maritime  provinces  in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  members  of  the  CTA  headquarters  staff 
have  written  articles  on  various  phases  of  tourism  for  the  following  publications: 
Canadian  Jouurnalist  and  Press  Photographer,  the  Royal  Yorker,  Trader’s 
Post  (Toronto  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce),  Mayfair,  Know  Canada,  London 
(England)  Times,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Globe  and  Mail,  Hardware  Trades,  and  Hardware  Metal 
and  Appliance  Dealer. 

A  current  CTA  project  is  a  nationwide  hospitality  campaign  designed 
to  improve  Canada’s  status  as  a  host  nation.  Courtesy  and  service  are  most 
important  in  dealing  with  visitors  and  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  reform 
the  attitude  and  raise  the  standards  of  hospitality,  not  only  of  tourist  service 
personnel,  but  of  the  whole  public  if  we  are  to  make  tourists  happy  with 
their  visits  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Tourist  Association  was  fortunate  in  having  the  National 
Film  Board  to  agree  to  produce  an  excellent  motion  picture  with  the  pro¬ 
vocative  title,  Tourist  Go  Home.  Our  association  arranged  well  attended 
premiers  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  and  the  film  has  already  been 
shown  in  many  cities  and  towns  across  Canada.  We  are  hopeful  that  this 
film  will  be  of  great  value  in  educating  operators  and  employees  in  the  right 
way  to  handle  tourists. 

This  association  feels  that  Canada’s  program  of  tourist  services  needs 
upgrading.  There  are  many  experienced,  skilled  and  resourceful  operators, 
but  there  is  a  crying  need  for  instruction  and  help  for  the  smaller  operators 
and  for  employees  in  both  large  and  small  enterprises. 

We  made  a  recent  survey  of  our  members  and  we  know  that  provincial 
travel  bureaus,  hotel  associations,  motel  associations,  restaurant  associations 
and  individual  establishments  would  welcome  instructors  and  instructional 
material.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  Tourist  Associa¬ 
tion  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  providing  tourist  service  clinics,  motion 
pictures  for  personnel  training,  instructional  manuals,  and  field  men  for  an 
all-out  program  of  tourist  personnel  education.  If  Canada  is  going  to  hold 
its  own  in  the  very  competitive  tourist  trade  and  gain  its  share  of  the 
rapidly  growing  tourist  market,  tourism  in  this  country  must  be  conducted 
as  a  highly  skilled  business.  In  no  other  way  can  we  compete  with  older 
nations  where  catering  and  personal  services  are  a  refined  art. 

The  program  which  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  envisages  and  would 
like  to  carry  out  requires  an  enlarged  staff  and  greatly  increased  finances. 
We  would  hope  that  the  means  to  conduct  such  an  important  program  would 
be  made  available  with  financial  assistance  from  both  industry  and  government. 
We  are  reaching  the  saturation  point  in  revenue  from  industry. 

If  we  are  to  do  the  big  job  which  needs  to  be  done,  then  the  federal 
government  should  stand  behind  us.  The  tourist  business'  is  composed  largely 
of  small  operators  who  gamble  against  short  seasons,  the  caprices  of  vacationers 
and  human  foibles  in  general,  and  for  these  reasons  need  help.  Governments 
may  not  wish  to  undertake  the  task  of  leadership  and  assistance  and  therefore 
could  use  to  advantage  a  neutral  body  like  a  national  tourist  association. 
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With  full  co-operation  and  assistance  from  the  federal  government  the 
Canadian  Tourist  Association,  working  with  all  the  components  of  the  tourist 
industry,  could  bring  into  Canada  many  more  millions  of  dollars  and  make 
what  is  now  the  third  largest  industry  an  even  greater  factor  in  the  expanding 
Canadian  economy. 

The  Chairman:  Have  honourable  senators  any  questions  to  ask? 

Senator  Isnor:  I  wonder,  Colonel  McAvity,  if  you  would  tell  us  how 
your  budget  compares  with  that  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau? 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  could,  indeed,  sir.  This  year  our  budget  will  be 
very  slightly  in  excess  of  $60,000. 

Senator  Isnor:  You  do  wonderful  work  for  $60,000. 

Senator  Cameron:  How  is  that  obtained? 

Mr.  McAvity:  We  have  fees — perhaps  Mr.  Fisher  would  tell  you  about  it. 


Mr.  John  Fisher,  Executive  Director,  Canadian  Tourist  Association:  All  of  our 

money  except  for  a  grant  from  the  federal  Government  is  obtained  from  the 
membership  fees  which  range  from — the  largest  classification  for  industrial 
and  commercial  corporations  is  $300  for  a  national  company.  That  is  on  a 
sliding  scale.  It  comes  right  down  to  $25.  I  would  say  the  bulk  of  our 
memberships  are  in  the  $25  and  $50  classifications.  These  would  include 
small  hotels,  local  chambers  of  commerce,  and  trade  associations.  We  have 
about  550  members,  and  as  Colonel  McAvity  has  said,  they  run  a  pretty  good 
cross-section  of  the  business  structure  of  the  country.  But  we  have  by  no 
means  a  high  percentage  of  the  potential  or  of  the  total  tourist  breakdown. 
In  other  words,  we  might  have  perhaps  25  or  30  restaurants  out  of  several 
thousands.  The  difficulty  we  find  is  that  a  restaurateur  may  belong  to  a 
local  restaurant  association  and  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  joining  our 
association.  So  that  what  we  usually  get  is  the  affiliation  from  the  parent 
restaurant  association,  which  would  pay  perhaps  $100  a  year  membership 
fee.  So  we  have  our  struggles  in  finding  enough  money  to  carry  on.  We  have 
a  very  small  staff  comprised  of  three  young  women  and  Mr.  Erwin  Kreutz- 
weiser  and  me  to  carry  on  this  Herculean  task  of  wandering  up  and  down 
the  country  exhorting  people  and  producing  articles  and  pamphlets  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  If  it  were  not  for  public-spirited  contributions  by  people 
like  Colonel  McAvity,  who  do  this  work  voluntarity — and  we  have  many  fine 
directors — we  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on.  Our  main  struggle,  which  takes 
so  much  of  my  time,  is  to  try  to  get  enough  money  to  keep  going. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
you  have  reached  a  saturation  point  in  the  matter  of  revenue? 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  would  like  to  explain  that  because  perhaps  I  am  in 
a  better  position  than  our  executive  director  to  do  so.  I  have  been  talking 
to  chief  executive  officers  of  many  large  manufacturing  companies  which 
in  the  main  produce  consumer  products.  Together  with  several  others  in 
similar  positions  to  mine,  we  have  formed  a  membership  committee.  We  have 
approached  large  manufacturing  companies  to  obtain  this  $300  annual  fee.  I 
think  we  have  made  a  very  strong  case  but  we  have  met  with  considerable 
opposition. 

In  the  first  place,  the  president  of  a  manufacturing  company  of  a  well- 
known  brand  of  food  product  which  can  be  found  in  jars  on  every  restaurant 
table  across  this  land  of  ours,  said  he  was  contributing  now  to  the  local, 
regional  or  municipal  tourist  or  convention  bureau  in  some  half  dozen  cities 
across  Canada.  He  said  his  local  sales  managers  were  required  for  business 
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reasons  to  join  these  local  organizations.  The  Montreal  Tourist  and  Conven¬ 
tion  Bureau  is  an  example,  and  you  have  them  in  Halifax,  Ottawa,  Calgary, 
Vancouver  and  other  cities.  The  fee  which  my  own  company  pays  to  each  of 
these  bodies  is  more  than  the  $300  national  annual  fee.  Therefore,  in  a  sense 
these  manufacturing  companies  have  justification  when  they  say  to  me  and 
others  on  our  committee,  “We  think  we  are  doing  a  pretty  fair  share  now 
of  promotion  of  tourism.  We  contribute  a  fee  in  total  that  will  run  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000  a  year,  which  is  more  than  we  pay  to  the  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  or  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Why  can’t 
you  get  the  Government  or  the  transportation  companies  to  do  more?” 

That,  sir,  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  we  have  reached  a  saturation 
point.  Frankly,  the  number  of  hours  that  have  been  spent  by  executives  of 
some  of  the  large  companies  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Vancouver  and  certain 
other  centres  would  add  up  to  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  time.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  this  phase  should  not  be  taken  lightly,  for  our  good  friend,  the 
executive  director,  is  a  very  well-known  man.  His  services  would  be  very 
much  in  demand  by  industries  generally.  We  have  a  problem  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  our  administrative  costs  and  our  promotion  costs  and  if 
they  are  not  soon  met  I  do  not  think  that  in  future  years  we  will  have  an 
active  Canadian  tourist  association,  if  indeed  we  have  an  association  at  all. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North)  :Do  I  understand  your  total  budget 
is  $60,000? 

Colonel  McAvity:  Yes. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North) :  Can  we  take  this  as  an  indication 
that  that  is  all  the  money  you  can  expect  to  get  in  order  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  your  organization? 

Colonel  McAvity:  Senator  Connolly,  I  will  put  it  this  way.  Our  potential 
is  limitless.  What  we  need  is  greater  staff  now  to  go  out  and  do  more  proj¬ 
ects  and  create  a  greater  awareness  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  our 
association,  so  that  we  may  in  turn  expect  members  to  come  in.  We  are 
trying  hard  now  to  solicit  memberships  but  with  very  little  success.  In  the 
soft  drink  industry  we  have  only  one  national  member,  and  yet  you  would 
think  this  would  be  a  logical  industry  to  support  our  association. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North) :  Why  is  that?  Is  it  because  they 
fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  tourist  industry? 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  do  not  think,  sir,  it  is  because  they  do  not  realize  the 
value  of  the  tourist  industry  as  such  but  perhaps  because  we  have  not  sold 
the  value  of  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association.  We  have  created  in  the  last 
six  months  more  deliberate  publicity,  if  you  like,  by  making  speeches  and 
having  articles  written  to  create  this  awareness,  but  it  is  hard  to  sell  the 
rather  intangible  job  of  what  the  association  has  been  trying  to  do. 

I  came  into  this  18  months  ago  so  I  am  a  neophyte  in  this  field.  We  have 
tried  hard  to  find  ways  and  means  to  get  tangible  projects  that  we  can  actually 
get  our  teeth  into.  I  have  visited  every  province  in  Canada  during  the  last 
18  months,  some  several  times,  and  have  talked  to  many  local  associations. 
I  have  a  few  comments  to  make  that  would  seem  appropriate  at  this  point  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  personnel  training. 

Senator  Cameron:  Before  you  get  to  that,  John  Fisher  mentioned  four 
provincial  Governments.  Would  you  mind  saying  what  four? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Every  provincial  government  travel  bureau  is  a  member  but 
our  fee  varies  with  the  size  of  the  province.  Ontario  and  Quebec  pay  $1,500. 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta  pay  $1,200  each.  Manitoba  pays  $1,000.  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  pay  $1,000.  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfound¬ 
land  pay  $600. 
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The  Chairman:  What  about  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Fisher:  $1,000. 

Senator  Smith  ( Kamloops ) :  With  respect  to  contributions  from  pro¬ 
vincial  bodies  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  a  budget  of  $60,000  in  relation 
to  a  membership  of  530  to  550  members.  There  is  an  overall  budget  being 
spent  on  tourist  business  by  the  railways  and  many  other  members  of  your 
organization.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  overall  expenditure  made  by  your 
members  in  their  individual  activities? 

Colonel  McAvity:  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  sir.  I  know  that  one  large 
oil  company,  which  is  vitally  interested  in  the  business  of  promoting  travel 
in  Canada,  pays  us  a  membership  fee  of  $300.  The  president  of  that  company 
has  told  me,  “If  you  can  show  me  projects  you  need  money  for  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  community  generally,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  sub¬ 
scribe.”  We  are  trying  hard  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops):  Perhaps  a  large  operator  like  that  is  working 
on  the  basis  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  a  better  job  for  his  dollar  than  some 
organization  such  as  yours. 

Colonel  McAvity:  They  are  promoting  a  product,  sir.  That  is  the  real 
answer.  They  are  promoting  their  product  and,  concurrently,  they  are 
promoting  travel  in  Canada. 

Senator  Cameron:  What  effort  is  there  to  pool  the  resources  of  such 
industries  as  the  C.P.R.,  the  C.N.R.,  and  oil  companies? 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  resources  you  refer 
to  when  you  say  “to  pool  the  resources”. 

Senator  Cameron:  Some  are  spending  from  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
millions  of  dollars  on  tourist  advertising.  To  what  extent  is  there  an  under¬ 
standing  between  all  these  agencies  that  are  doing  this  job  for  Canada,  and  in 
that  way  making  sort  of  a  blanket  attack? 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  am  afraid  that  is  beyond  our  scope,  but  we  do  have 
as  directors  of  our  association  senior  officials  of  all  transportation  companies — 
the  railways,  air  lines  and  steamships.  For  instance,  an  air  line  may  go  all 
out  to  promote  travel  to  Canada  from  certain  South  American  countries 
because  they  have  offices  in  those  countries  and  air  routes  to  those  countries. 
They  are  all  angling  for  business  from  the  United  States  and  they  all  have 
ticket  offices  and  public  relations  people  working  on  it.  It  is  a  competitive 
thing  and  works  up  to  a  tremendous  effort.  I  don’t  think  any  co-ordination 
exists  within  the  scope  of  this  association. 

Mr.  Fisher:  It  exists  between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  and 
the  transportation  companies  at  Mr.  Cote’s  annual  federal-provincial  conference. 
I  think  he  would  be  much  better  prepared  to  explain  than  I  would  the 
schedule  of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  and  how  they  can 
co-ordinate.  In  other  words,  Nova  Scotia  has  a  chance  to  see  just  where  the 
federal  Government  Travel  Bureau  is  going  to  place  its  emphasis  and  co¬ 
ordinate  its  activities. 

Senator  Cameron:  What  support  do  you  get  from  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce?  I  understand  at  the  Victoria  Convention  a  year  ago  last  summer 
the  western  members  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  even  get  the  tourist  industry 
subject  on  the  agenda.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  ridiculous. 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  am  going  to  think  carefully  before  I  answer  that  one. 
The  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Canada  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  been  a  tremendous  help  to  us.  They  have  been  working 
actively  with  me  and  our  executive  director  for  some  years,  but  perhaps  more 
so  in  the  recent  past.  At  the  present  time  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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which  I  believe  has  some  300  branches  across  Canada,  has  embarked  on  a 
tourist  hospitality  program.  It  is  tied  to  the  one  we  have  described  in  our 
brief,  and  at  very  little  expense  to  us.  We  have  reproduced  certain  pamphlets, 
which  you  have  before  you,  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  mimeographed 
memoranda  prepared  by  our  staff,  and  other  printed  material,  and  they  have 
put  this  out  to  the  chairmen  of  the  local  tourist  hospitality  committees  in 
some  73  medium-sized  communities  where  they  can  do  an  effective  job.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  local  merchants,  restaurateurs  and  operators  of  hotels 
and  motels  in  this  project,  and  so  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  good.  So  far  as  membership  is  concerned  we 
do  have  a  good  number  of  local  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce 
paying  us  a  membership  fee,  even  though  it  is  not  100  per  cent  legitimate  in 
their  own  organizations  to  do  so. 

Senator  Cameron:  Have  they  at  any  time  made  a  policy  statement  as  to 
how  important  this  is  to  Canada? 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  am  speaking  from  memory.  I  have  attended  many 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  meetings,  and  the  tourist  industry  is  the 
subject  of  a  resolution  which  the  chamber  continually  brings  forward  to  the 
Government  of  Canada.  I  do  know  that  for  many  years  they  have  been 
holding  seminars,  instructional  clinics  and  meetings  for  their  secretaries  and 
managers  all  over  Canada,  at  which  tourism  and  tourist  promotion  are 
emphasized. 

Senator  Isnor:  My  purpose  in  asking  the  question  about  the  budget,  which 
brought  about  a  very  interesting  discussion,  was  to  seek  a  comparison  at  some 
future  time  as  to  the  results  from  the  $60,000  expenditure  by  the  Canadian 
Tourist  Association  as  compared  to  the  $2.3  million  budget  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Travel  Bureau.  I  would  like  to  have  some  comparison  of  the 
results  from  an  advertising  point  of  view.  I  would  like  to  know  just  how 
effective  each  is  in  promoting  the  tourist  industry  throughout  Canada.  I  would 
like  to  follow  the  $60,000  question  with  another  one,  Colonel  McAvity,  and 
ask  you  how  much  money  you  spend  directly — apart  from  the  wonderful  work 
you  are  doing  by  having  John  Fisher  travel  to  all  parts  of  Canada — on  so- 
called  advertising. 

Colonel  McAvity:  Senator  Isnor,  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  does 
no  advertising  outside  this  country,  no  advertising  as  such  anywhere.  We  do 
not  have  that  as  one  of  our  aims.  The  advertising  and  promotion  done  outside 
this  country  is  done  entirely  by  federal  and  provincial  Governments,  trans¬ 
portation  companies  and  other  free  enterprise  operators  such  as  hotels  and 
resorts.  I  could  name  the  Travel  and  Publicity  Bureau  of  Victoria,  with  its 
excellent  slogan  started  many  years  ago,  “Follow  the  Birds  to  Victoria.” 
Our  association  does  no  advertising  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Isnor:  That  is  the  answer  I  rather  expected;  but  they  have  done 
wonderful  work  in  the  broad  sense  of  publicity  so  far  as  Canadian  travel  is 
concerned.  I  make  that  observation  because  later,  on,  Mr.  Cote,  I  might  be 
critical  of  your  spending  of  moneys  as  to  whether  you  are  getting  the  best 
results.  I  say  that  in  a  constructive  manner. 

The  Chairman:  You  mean  expenditures  in  advertising? 

Senator  Isnor:  Yes,  the  general  picture.  I  do  not  say  this  to  flatter  John 
Fisher.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  about  Alan  Field,  perhaps,  or  Leo  Dolan, 
but  the  fact  that  John  Fisher  travels  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  means 
that  every  time  he  addresses  a  convention  he  is  an  attraction.  It  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  words  “Canadian  Tourism”.  It  is  helping  to  build  up  the  tourist 
trade  within  Canada,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  factor  to  consider 
in  future  so  far  as  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  is  concerned.  That  is  the 
thought  I  want  to  leave  for  the  time  being. 
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The  Chairman:  As  I  take  it,  their  work  is  generally  to  educate  Canadians 
to  the  value  of  tourism.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  necessary  thing. 

Colonel  McAvity:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  add  to  that  I  would  like  to  say 
that  our  two  principal  objectives,  summed  up,  would  be  (1)  to  make  sure 
that  the  warm  welcome  that  is  being  advertised  in  Mr.  Alan  Field’s  splendid 
advertising  is  going  to  be  found  when  the  tourists  get  here;  and  (2)  that  we 
try  in  every  way  we  know  how  to  get  Canadians  to  do  more  of  their  travelling 
at  home,  and  this  has  not  been  discussed  as  much  as  we  would  like  it  discussed. 

There  is  an  interesting  sidelight  which  I  might  just  interject.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  the  honourable  senators  here.  In  the  dark 
days  of  1929  and  1930,  according  to  my  information,  a  meeting  took  place  in 
Montreal  of  five  gentlemen.  That  is  a  long  time  ago;  it  is  30  years  ago.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  then  Chief  Justice  and  one  time  Premier  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Chief  Justice  Arsenault,  Colonel  Ralph  Webb  of 
Winnipeg,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many,  Mr.  George  Warren  of  Victoria, 
Mr.  McNamee  who  was  secretary  of  the  Good  Roads  Association,  and  Mr.  Hely 
who  was  secretary  to  the  Premier  of  Ontario.  That  meeting,  as  described  to 
me  by  one  of  those  five  whom  I  saw  just  a  month  or  so  ago,  wound  up  with 
five  resolutions. 

The  first  was  that  there  should  be  a  Government  travel  bureau,  ad¬ 
vertising  this  country.  It  was  not  going  to  be  a  way  of  leading  us  out  of  the 
depression.  This  meeting  was  actually  called  before  the  depression.  This 
meeting  was  actually  called  before  the  depression  hit  us.  There  was  a 
booming  economy  south  of  the  border,  and  it  was  thought  that  we  should  do 
more  to  have  Americans  come  and  spend  some  of  their  hard  earned  dollars 
with  us.  The  second  resolution  was — and  this  was  in  1929 — that  there  must 
be  a  Trans-Canada  Highway;  third,  there  must  be  more  effort  made  to  have 
Canadians  travel  back  and  forth  across  that  highway  in  order  to  get  to  know 
one  another  better,  and  not  just  from  the  point  of  view  of  vacations  but  in 
the  interests  of  national  unity.  Fourthly,  they  prescribed  at  the  same  time 
that  there  should  be  provincial  Government  travel  bureaus  and  liaison  between 
them  and  the  federal  travel  bureau;  and,  finally,  that  there  should  be  a 
national  association,  of  which  the  outcrop  was  the  Canadian  Tourist  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  originally  called  the  Canadian  Association  of  Tourist  and 
Publicity  Bureaus. 

I  say  this  because  that  meeting  resulted,  as  I  am  told,  in  the  meeting  that 
was  held  by  the  late  Senator  Dennis  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Travel  Bureau.  It  took  a  long  time  for  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  to  develop, 
but  it  is  the  fifth  and  last  of  these  five  recommendations  which  have  material¬ 
ized,  and  one  of  the  reasons,  sir,  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  be  here  to  represent  the  industry,  which  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  tourism,  is  this,  that  while  we  have  an  active  tourist  association — it  has 
been  going  on  for  29  years — I  feel,  as  do  many  businessmen,  that  an  asso¬ 
ciation  cannot  stand  still:  it  has  got  to  go  ahead  or  it  is  bound  to  go  backwards. 
We  have  reached  a  point  now  where  I  would  suggest  some  action  must  be 
taken.  If  we  could  have  a  committee  of  five  who  could  sit  down  with  the 
foreshight  and  boldness  of  those  other  five  it  might  be  a  good  thing.  If  we 
could  have  this  committee  of  yours,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  into  serious  consi¬ 
deration  the  problems  that  confront  the  industry,  and  the  relationship  of 
those  problems  to  an  active  tourist  association  on  a  national  basis,  our  mission 
would  be  accomplished. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  think  I  remember  that  meeting,  Colonel  McAvity. 

I  think,  as  Senator  Connolly  will  recall,  I  attended  the  first  meeting  that  was 
held  here  in  Ottawa. 
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Colonel  McAvity:  I  have  a  photograph  of  the  meeting  that  followed  that 
first  meeting  of  five,  and  I  believe  you,  senator,  are  one  of  those  present. 

The  Chairman:  Canadians  travelling  abroad  should  know  their  country 
very  well,  because  it  is  rather  embarrassing  when  one  goes  abroad  to  find 
that  Americans  know  more  about  our  country  than  we  do  ourselves.  They 
know  more  places.  Canadians  can  more  intelligently  encourage  tourists  when 
they  know  the  whole  of  Canada.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  mention 
made — well,  your  general  picture  is,  of  course,  that  each  Canadian  becomes 
conscious  of  his  part  of  the  country,  but  I  find  there  are  too  many  who  talk 
of  the  lack  of  finances  for  the  small  operator  and  the  disadvantage  of  the 
short  season.  My  experience  with  many  of  them  is  that  they  want  to  pay 
for  their  place  in  one  season  by  excessive  charges  having  regard  to  the  service 
they  render.  There  is  that  unfortunate  situation,  and,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  that  will  exist,  and  Canadians  will  go  to  the  United  States  to  spend 
money,  especially  with  the  advantage  of  the  exchange  rate  that  they  get  at 
the  present  time.  Surely,  every  Canadian  motel,  hotel  and  restaurant  oper¬ 
ator  could  be  expected  to  make  the  gesture  and  accept  American  money  at 
its  face  value,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  3  per  cent,  or  whatever 
it  is,  discount.  I  think  that  would  create  a  wonderful  feeling  if  it  were  done. 
What  is  your  opinion  on  that? 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  have  two  things  to  say,  sir.  The  first  is  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  Travel  Bureau,  out  of  its  budget,  has  produced  a  card — there 
is  one  posted  up  here — headed:  “Use  Canadian  Money”.  This  indicates  to  the 
Americans — and  it  is  posted  in  prominent  places — that  they  should  go  to  a 
bank  to  change  their  money.  It  achieves  a  very  useful  purpose  where  it  is 
used  in  that  it  avoids  an  argument  at  the  retail  level  between  the  cashier  and 
the  tourist  who  is  in  a  hurry  on  a  hot  day — and  a  lost  temper  can  spoil  a  good 
steak,  as  our  good  friend,  John  Fisher,  has  said  so  often. 

The  second  thing  is,  sir,  that  I  have  spoken  to  the  presidents  of  three  Cana¬ 
dian  chartered  banks  and  have  suggested  to  them  that  in  the  interests  of  public 
relations  and  good  community  relations  they  consider  the  idea  of  establishing, 
at  least  at  the  major  border  crossing  points,  money  changing  posts.  If  they  did  it 
at,  say,  eight  or  nine,  they  would  cover  probably  three-quarters  of  the  visitors 
coming  to  this  country.  At  these  posts  the  money  could  be  changed,  but  we 
suggested  that  they  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  “discount”  which  has  a  very  bad 
connotation.  If  they  said  that  the  exchange  rate  is  thus  and  so,  the  visitor 
would  not  be  offended. 

Senator  Cameron:  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

Colonel  McAvity:  Unfortunately,  the  banks,  sir,  said  it  was  not  very 
practical.  They  would  have  to  be  open  for  at  least  18  hours  a  day,  and  it  would 
present  them  with  later  problems. 

Senator  Cameron:  You  can  go  to  any  foreign  country,  and  the  first  thing 
you  do  after  you  go  through  the  check  points  at  the  airports  is  to  change  your 
money. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North ) :  Colonel  McAvity,  do  I  overstress  it 
when  I  say  it  is  the  feeling  of  your  organization  that  you  are  going  to  become 
static  unless  you  have  access  to  more  revenues? 

Colonel  McAvity:  That  is  a  very  fair  interpretation  of  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  across. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  And  do  you  have  any  suggestion  as 
to  what  further  revenues  you  may  be  able  to  get  your  hands  on? 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  Would  you  let  us  have  them? 
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Colonel  McAvity:  I  have,  actually,  six  points  which  I  wanted  to  sum  up 
with.  I  would  say  more  interest  and/or  more  money  might  be  forthcoming 
from  the  federal  government  level,  which  should  be  in  addition  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  money  in  many  instances.  These  six  points  are  as  follows: 
First,  speaking  on  behalf  of  an  industry  which  is  a  very  widespread  one,  I  say 
that  our  purpose  is  to  get  greater  volume.  In  that  respect  we  are  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  every  other  industrial  association.  We  want  to  see  greater 
volume  of  business  for  our  members.  We  think  that  to  produce  greater  volume 
of  business,  both  of  Canadians  travelling  within  Canada  and,  perhaps  more 
particularly,  of  the  new  money  that  the  visitors  to  this  country  from  outside 
bring  in,  we  must  spend  more  money  on  advertising  and  promotion. 

The  money  that  is  now  spent  by  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau 
under  the  terms  of  reference  outlined  by  Mr.  Cote  in  the  opinion  of  most  private 
citizens  like  me  to  whom  I  have  talked,  is  well  spent.  I  think  that  when  a  pat 
on  the  back  is  due  it  should  be  given.  The  advertising  today  speaks  for  itself. 
They  are  using  a  lot  of  very  good  “hard-sell”  messages,  which  is  what  the 
advertising  profession  would  call  them.  They  tell  stories  about  things  like  the 
royal  visit  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  One  advertisement  I  have  seen  uses 
the  slogan:  “Come  and  see  history  in  the  making”.  That  appeals  to  a  lot  of 
Americans.  I  was  in  Ohio  a  week  ago  today,  and  I  had  this  brought  to  my 
attention  by  many  people  in  Dayton.  This  is  good  advertising.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  there  is  not  enough. 

In  a  submission  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada’s  economic  prospects, 
known  as  the  Gordon  Commission,  in  January,  1956,  which  we  presented 
and  which  I  can  table  here,  was  listed  the  average  promotion  expenditure  per 
tourist  in  some  nine  different  countries.  This  list  shows  that  the  high  was 
Nassau  in  the  year  1952,  which  was  the  last  available  year,  with  a  figure 
of  $10  per  tourist  who  went  there.  Bermuda  was  second  on  the  list  in  1953 
with  a  figure  of  $7.24.  I  will  not  list  all  these,  but  the  figures  dropped  down  to 
a  low  of,  at  that  time,  Canada  with  64  cents  per  tourist  v/ho  came.  As  a 
businessman  I  would  say  that  it  is  only  common  sense  in  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  to  promote  as  hard  as  one  can  a  product  that  is  profitable. 

In  a  range  of  products  management  will  pick  out  one  that  seems  to  have 
a  real  profit  potential,  and  will  advertise  it  and  promote  it  to  the  limit,  knowing 
that  the  advertising,  so  long  as  it  is  good  and  effective — and  there  are  checks 
for  that  and  they  are  being  used  here — followed  up  by  promotion  and  sales 
effort  in  the  field,  is  bound  to  produce  greater  business  as  long  as  the 
product  is  right. 

We — and  certainly  our  executive  directors — have  long  been  trying  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  our  product,  which  is  Canada,  is  right.  It  is  a  profitable 
business.  Even  though  it  ranks  third  highest  of  our  exports  we  lose  nothing 
of  our  national  resources;  we  ship  nothing — 

Senator  Isnor:  Why  do  you  say  it  is  the  third.  It  is  the  second,  is  it  not? 

Colonel  McAvity:  It  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  American  dollars. 
Wheat  exceeds  it  in  the  good  years.  In  world  trade  the  order  is  newsprint, 
wheat,  and  then  tourists.  We  lose  nothing.  At  the  most  we  lose  fish  out  of 
our  lakes.  We  may  get  more  potholes  in  our  roads,  but  we  are  building 
good  roads  today.  Our  plant  has  improved  tremendously  over  the  last  15 
years,  as  everyone  who  travels  this  country  knows.  We  have  broad  high¬ 
ways,  cloverleafs,  traffic  arteries,  and  the  motel  and  hotel  facilities  have 
vastly  improved.  Canada  is  a  good  country  to  visit,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
and  there  are  very  few  problems  left  for  us  to  face. 

I  have  got  a  bit  off  the  track,  but  point  No.  1  that  I  want  to  get  across 
is  that  to  produce  more  volume  we  have  to  have  more  advertising.  That  is 
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being  done  now  by  the  provincial  and  federal  governments  and  transportation 
companies,  and  some  smaller  operators  such  as  hotels  and  resorts.  We  think 
that  it  should  be  expanded,  and  that  it  should  be  brought  into  line  with  that 
of  other  countries. 

The  second  point  is  in  regard  to  an  area  in  which  there  should  be  some 
expansion  of  our  effort,  of  the  sales  effort  or  the  promotion  effort  to  follow 
this  up  in  the  field,  and  that  means  in  the  market  that  is  receiving  our 
advertising. 

If  a  company  with  a  product  to  sell  puts  advertising  in  national  magazines 
and  newspapers,  and  does  not  follow  it  up  with  the  sales  effort  and  somebody 
to  take  the  orders  and  to  visit  and  call  on  the  retail  trade — and  in  the  same 
way  we  must  call  on  the  Rotary  Clubs  and  the  press  clubs,  et  cetera,  and 
meet  the  people — it  is  just  so  much  wasted  overhead.  In  a  sense,  then,  I 
suggest  that  our  government  travel  bureau’s  operations  can  be  compared  to 
those  of  a  mail  order  house,  and  we  think  they  can  be  improved,  especially  if 
they  had  more  sales  offices  in  the  great  market  to  the  south  of  us.  They 
opened  an  office  in  New  York,  I  believe  in  1950,  when  Mr.  Alan  Field  was 
posted  there  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Dolan,  and  only  last  year  a  second  office 
was  opened  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Field:  No,  that  office  was  just  moved. 

Colonel  McAvity:  In  any  event,  there  are  just  these  two  offices  and  we 
maintain  there  should  be  offices  in  places  like  Boston,  where  people  could  go 
to  know  more  about  our  Maritimes — and  Heaven  knows  there  are  enough 
Maritimers  there— and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  San  Francisco,  California. 
There  are  tremendous  markets  there.  People  are  not  coming  to  Canada  from 
those  places  as  much  as  they  would  if  we  had  more  people  on  the  ground 
there,  following  up  our  advertising  and  stimulating  by  word  of  mouth  the 
attractions  of  Canada. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  I  don’t  think  anybody  can  dispute  that. 

Colonel  McAvity:  The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  our  association 
submitted  a  brief  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Honourable  Donald  Fleming, 
a  year  ago.  It  was  a  lengthy  brief  prepared  by  a  number  of  our  members 
who  are  interested  in  the  front  line  operation,  the  resort-motel-restaurant  type 
of  opeator.  In  our  brief  w^e  appealed  to  the  Government  of  Canada  for  a 
scheme  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  Canadian  farmers  under  the  Farm 
Improvement  Loans  Act.  It  would  be  operated  through  chartered  banks  with 
a  government  guarantee.  I  will  leave  the  details  of  that  for  a  moment  and 
proceed  to  the  other  points.  The  details  can  be  discussed  with  you  by  Mr. 
John  Fisher,  who  has  the  figures  at  his  finger  tips.  The  purpose  of  this  would 
be  to  help  going  concerns  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  starting  up  new  businesses. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  You  know,  of  course,  that  the 
chartered  banks  are  sympathetic  to  loans  of  that  type. 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  do. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  And  that  under  an  amendment  to 
the  Industrial  Development  Bank  Act  now  before  Parliament,  there  may  be 
a  real  possibility  that  assistance  can  be  had. 

Colonel  McAvity:  To  say  that  I  know  that  would  be  an  exaggeration. 
However,  I  have  talked  to  members  of  our  association  who  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  officials  of  the  Industrial  Development  Bank.  In  four  prov¬ 
inces,  of  which  your  own  is  one,  Senator  Connolly,  there  is  a  loan  system 
set  up  by  the  provincial  governments. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North) :  That’s  right. 
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Colonel  McAvity:  Many  feel  that  this  is  not  satisfactory  because  of 
the  nature  of  things  having  to  do  with  political  connections,  and  so  forth. 
In  one  province  the  governmet  official  responsible  for  this  has  told  me  he 
wished  it  could  be  done  under  free  enterprise  through  chartered  banks. 

Senator  Isnor:  Or  some  other  channel? 

Colonel  McAvity:  Yes.,  the  Industrial  Development  Bank  or  some  other 
agency.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fourth  point  which  is  expounded  in  this  brief 
has  to  do  with  the  need  for  training  the  human  beings  who  receive  visitors, 
the  citizens  of  Canada  with  whom  visitors  come  in  contact.  I  don’t  care 
whether  the  visitor  come  from  Ohio  or  from  Kalamazoo  or  whether  it  is  the 
case  of  an  Ontario  citizen  visiting  Nova  Scotia  or  Prince  Edward  Island,  all 
of  us  when  we  are  travelling  are  impatient  and  fidgety  and  hard  to  please. 
Honourable  senators  are  away  from  their  own  communities  long  enough  to 
know  that  it’s  not  like  home  when  they  are  living  in  hotels  and  eating  in 
restaurants.  The  human  aspect  of  this  tourist  industry  business  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  Mr.  Cote’s  comments  as  to  the  terms 
of  reference  under  which  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  was  set  up, 
including  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  the  bureau  is  responsibel  for  “information 
and  services”.  Quite  rightly,  I  believe,  the  federal  Government  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  into  the  personnel  training  system.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  it  would  be  a  difficult  job,  if  not  an  unfitting  one,  for  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  think  that  our  association,  in  conjunction  with  associations  such  as 
the  restaurant,  hotel,  motel  and  resort  associations,  are  the  people  who  should 
be  responsible  for  this  training.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  if  we  wish  to 
aspire  to  the  hospitality  standards  which  exist  in  some  of  the  old  world 
countries  or  in  some  of  the  new  popular  resorts  such  as  Honolulu. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Do  they  have  training  systems  in  those  countries  or 
is  it  just  that  their  people  have  a  pleasant  manner? 

Colonel  McAvity:  They  are  better  shopkeepers  than  we  are.  We  are.  We 
are  not  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  and  we  do  not  bow  and  scrape  easily.  Perhaps 
our  rugged  individualism,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman:  Sometimes  we  are  kind  of  miserable  cusses. 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  cannot  say  that  in  this  committee.  I  might  say  that 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  is  to  develop  on  this 
continent  a  reputation  for  northern  hospitality  with  the  same  meaning  and 
force  as  the  southern  variety,  which  has  become  so  well  known. 

Senator  Cameron:  In  other  words,  we  need  to  have  a  northern  variety 
of  good  fried  chicken. 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  don’t  care  how  the  chicken  is  cooked  so  long  as  it  is 
tasty  and  is  served  graciously,  and  the  waitress  is  pleasant  and  I  get  a  smile 
from  her  as  I  leave.  I  will  return  if  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  our  garage  operators  and  mechanics  have  a  large 
part  to  play  in  respect  to  hospitality.  I  know  from  experience  in  travelling 
in  the  United  States  that  whenever  I  tell  them  I  am  from  Canada  they  drop 
everything  they  are  doing  and  get  right  to  work  to  fix  up  my  car. 

Colonel  McAvity:  It  is  a  wide  area.  Our  association  recently  sponsored 
luncheons  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Vancouver.  To  these  luncheons  we  invited 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  many  leading  Canadian  companies.  Some  were 
members  of  our  association  but  many  were  not.  Our  purpose  was  to  ultimately 
increase  our  membership.  At  the  head  table  at  each  of  these  luncheons — and 
Montreal  was  the  biggest  one,  so  I  will  describe  it — we  had  38  people  from  the 
tourist  service  industry.  They  were  all  in  uniform.  Among  them  were  a  red 
cap,  a  conductor  from  the  C.P.R.,  a  ticket  agent,  an  air  line  stewardess,  a 
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waitress,  a  cashier,  a  chamber  maid,  a  clerk  from  a  chain  grocery  store,  a 
sales  girl  from  a  candy  shop  and  a  sales  girl  from  a  flower  shop,  a  garage 
mechanic,  a  customs  official,  a  provincial  policeman,  a  municipal  policeman, 
a  counterman  from  a  liquor  commission  store,  and  so  on.  All  these  people 
were  marched  in  behind  a  piper.  In  the  audience  were  the  presidents  of 
many  large  companies,  including  one  of  our  government-owned  railways 
and  his  vice-president,  and  the  president  of  our  largest  bank.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  back. 

The  Chairman:  The  banker  didn’t  take  any  chances  on  sitting  at  the 
front. 

Colonel  McAvity:  There  was  a  tremendous  ovation  when  John  Fisher 
introduced  the  head  table  by  saying,  “This  is  the  most  important  head  table 
ever  to  be  assembled  in  Montreal  in  the  name  of  hospitality.”  So  it  goes 
beyond  the  garageman  and  the  others  we  have  named.  If  I  may  conclude  I 
have  covered  four  of  the  points,  and  this  last  one  will  be  more  brief.  Training 
of  personnel  is  something  we  urgently  need.  In  our  travels  across  the  country 
we  have  found  a  great  need  for  it.  Department  store  managers  and  other 
business  men  have  expressed  their  interest  in  it.  We  would  like  to  see  money 
made  available  from  some  source — and  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to 
uncover  any — to  set  up  a  curriculum  of  training  and  to  enable  us  to  provide 
training  pamphlets  and  slides  showing  the  right  and  wrong  to  do  certain 
things.  We  have  sent  out  a  questionnaire  and  answers  are  still  coming  back 
from  provincial  Government  travel  bureaus,  associations  and  others.  The 
questionnaire  deals  with  everything  from  the  purchase  of  food  to  its  pre¬ 
servation  and  preparation  through  to  the  setting  of  the  table,  and  the  subject 
of  politeness,  table  decoration,  outdoor  and  indoor  decoration,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  the  traveller  feel  at  home  in  every  respect.  I  suggest 
that  somehow  if  the  Government  of  Canada  sees  fit  to  increase  the  expenditure 
for  travel  promotion,  some  of  the  money  should  be  made  available  for  these 
training  purposes. 

Senator  Inman:  I  was  just  going  to  remark  that  we  carried  on  such  a 
project  in  Prince  Edward  Island  for  several  years.  The  course  would  last  a 
week  and  we  found  it  a  great  deal  of  help.  We  did  not  cover  as  much  ground  as 
you  are  speaking  of,  of  course. 

Colonel  McAvity:  Senator  Inman,  your  people  did  a  very  fine  job  of 
arranging  a  seminar  but  the  training  material  they  used  came  from  Cornell 
University,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  from  Washington,  from  Kansas  State 
University,  Ohio  State  Agricultural  College,  and  so  on.  There  was  nothing 
Canadian,  and  that  is  what  we  need.  We  need  it  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
Canadian  Army  had  its  own  Canadian  Army  training  pamphlet.  I  don’t  know 
how  our  generals  would  have  contributed  to  the  winning  of  World  War  II  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Canadian  army  training  pamphlet. 

Senator  Cameron:  A  selling  job  to  be  done  with  the  individual  hotel,  motel 
or  restaurant  operator. 

Colonel  McAvity:  That’s  right. 

Senator  Cameron:  Three  years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Alberta  Hotel 
Association  I  prepared  a  program  with  respect  to  this  very  kind  of  thing,  but 
the  response  from  the  hotel  and  motel  operators  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
going  ahead  with  the  project.  The  association  was  very  anxious  that  this  be 
done,  but  the  response  from  the  individual  members  did  -not  warrant  our  pro¬ 
ceeding.  So  a  selling  job  has  to  be  done  at  that  level. 

Colonel  McAvity:  That  is  very  true.  We  are  conscious  of  that.  There  has 
to  be  a  lot  of  work  done  by  the  local  associations,  by  junior  and  senior  chambers 
of  commerce  and  by  boards  of  trade.  The  starting  point  is  to  produce  good 
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material  and  publicize  it  so  as  to  bring  the  people  out.  A  month  ago  I  spoke  to 
an  hotel  operator  in  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  interested 
if  a  junior  chamber  of  commerce  meeting  were  held  in  the  legion  hall  the  next 
night  where  employers  could  teach  waitresses  to  be  better  waitresses,  and  so 
on.  I  asked  him  would  he  have  his  staff  attend  such  a  meeting,  and  his  answer 
was,  “Hell,  McAvity,  I  would  close  the  place  and  take  them  down  in  my  own 
car.  That’s  how  important  it  is  to  me”. 

The  fifth  point  is  that  in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  money  for  the  various 
things  I  have  mentioned,  I  would  like  to  see  consideration  given  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  challenge  that  confronts  this  association,  the  need  for  more  staff  to 
perform  the  duties  which  are  now  being  done  only  on  a  sort  of  surface- 
scratching  basis.  We  need  a  far  greater  staff.  When  we  compare  our  work  to 
that  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  an  example,  we  may  suffer  in 
comparison  because  they  embrace  all  industry.  However,  ours  is  certainly  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  warrant  having  some  of  the  senior  staff  people  follow  our 
executive  director,  for  example,  and  share  his  speaking  tours  and  the  writing 
jobs  and  the  creation  of  promotion  material,  the  know-Canada-better  campaign 
sort  of  thing,  which  we  are  actively  trying  to  inspire  into  many  of  our  members 
constantly.  We  need  help  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman:  Colonel  McAvity,  you  feel,  then,  that  this  year  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  a  vast  increase  in  travel,  and  you  also  endorse  the  statement 
that  you  need  help  immediately? 

Colonel  McAvity:  It  is  almost  as  though  you  are  reading  my  mind,  in 
the  same  way  as  Senator  Connolly  did,  because  my  last  note  is  that  all  these 
things  are  urgently  needed  this  year  for  three  reasons.  The  first  is  that  1960 
has  been  set  aside  in  the  United  States  as  a  “Travel  U.S.A.”  year.  It  has  been 
heavily  endorsed  and  publicized  by  their  leaders  of  government,  including  the 
President,  and  one  of  the  tourist  and  convention  bureau  executives  in  one  of 
our  major  cities  has  already  been  told  now  that  three  conventions  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  would  come  to  his  city  in  Canada  in  May  of  1960  have  changed  their 
minds.  They  had  made  tentative  bookings,  and  they  were  cancelling  out 
because  of  this  pressure  to  “Travel  U.S.A.”  in  1960.  Here,  then,  is  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  what  is  already  a  highly  competitive  situation. 

The  second  reason,  is,  and  this  particularly  relates  to  the  Government 
travel  bureau’s  expenditures,  and  we  have  recommended  here — not  in  the  brief, 
but  in  my  statement  verbally — that  the  Government  travel  bureau’s  expend¬ 
itures  should  be  increased.  Advertising  costs,  media  costs  and  printing  costs, 
I  know  as  a  businessman,  have  risen  by  about  35  per  cent  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  so  we  are  actually  doing  for  the  same  amount  of  money  about  a 
third  less  in  terms  of  insertions  and  readership.  We  must  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses.  In  fact,  I  think  their  proximity  and  ease  of  access  is  reason  enough 
for  us  to  exceed  them,  and  certainly  not  fall  behind  small  central  American  and 
Latin  countries.  Now  there  are  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe.  We  must  go 
ahead,  or  we  will  fall  behind. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  year  is  an  important  year 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  opening  of  more  offices  of  the  Government  travel 
bureau  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There  was  a  recent  decision  made 
which  came  to  our  ears  only  recently  that  an  office  planned  for  San  Francisco 
has  been  at  least  postponed.  It  is  important  that  that  office  should  be  opened. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  our  members  in  western  Canada,  and  we  heard 
of  this  in  the  western  provinces  many  times  in  our  meetings  out  there  last 
month. 

Finally,  the  exchange  rate  problem  seems  to  be  something  that  is  going  to 
continue  with  us  for  a  time.  It  means  that  people  have  to  pay  more  to  come 
to  Canada  for  a  vacation  than  to  go  to  Mexico  where  their  dollar  is  worth  more. 
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A  company  with  a  high  priced  product,  in  order  to  maintain  sales  volume, 
spends  more  on  advertising.  You  can  compare  two  food  companies  of  equal 
reputation,  and  you  can  tell  which  one  sells  more  by  looking  at  their  retail 
prices.  We  must  spend  more  to  keep  going  ahead. 

So,  this  is  an  important  year,  sir. 

Senator  Davies:  I  am  sorry  for  being  late,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  was  attend¬ 
ing  another  committee.  May  I  ask  how  much  the  Government  travel  bureau  is 
spending  on  advertising  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States,  and  what 
agency  is  handling  it. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  Mr.  Cote  can  best  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Cote:  We  are  spending,  Mr.  Chairman,  near  to  $1.5  million  annually 
on  direct  advertising,  and  as  far  as  the  agencies  are  concerned  I  would  like 
Mr.  Field  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Field:  We  have  three  agencies  which  we  appointed,  and  then  later  two 
of  them  amalgamated.  We  have  Stansfield,  Johnson  and  Hill  who  are  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  The  Toronto  group  handles  our  magazine  advertising, 
and  the  Montreal  group  handles  our  general  newspaper  campaign.  Then  we 
have  a  special  Atlantic  provinces  campaign  which  is  handled  in  Toronto  by — 

Senator  Davies:  That  is  all  right.  All  I  wanted  to  say  is  that  I  have  heard 
some  criticism  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau’s  advertising  in  the  United 
States,  with  which  I  do  not  agree.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  insertions  in  the 
United  States  magazines,  and  I  think  the  advertisers  are  doing  very  well, 
indeed.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  we  should  not  show  Canada  with  the 
mounted  police  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 
I  am  quite  pleased  with  the  advertisements  I  have  seen  in  magazines  such 
as  Time. 

Mr.  Field:  May  I  just  add  the  name  of  the  third  agency.  I  should  have 
remembered  it.  It  is  F.  H.  Hayhurst  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  who  handle 
our  special  Atlantic  provinces  advertising. 

The  Chairman:  I  might  say  that  Col.  McAvity  belongs  to  the  Tourist 
Association,  which  is  really  a  separate  organization  and  which  promotes 
tourism  in  Canada.  He  has  been  telling  us  about  what  they  are  doing,  and 
they  are  doing  very  fine  work.  Their  total  budget  is  only  $60,000. 

Senator  Davies:  That  is  the  Tourist  Association’s  budget? 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  Yes.  I  am  happy  about  this  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  everybody  knows  more  about  the  industry  than  the 
people  actively  engaged  in  it.  You  can  find  an  expert  every  half  a  block 
who  can  tell  you  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  has  been  true  of  the 
industry  ever  since  it  came  into  being,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  Having 
regard  to  that  I  am  not  any  more  impressed  than  Senator  Davies  is  with 
the  criticisms  we  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Isnor:  Coming  back  to  these  statements  made  by  Colonel  McAvity 
in  those  five  points  he  mentioned,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  Government  to  arrange  loans  for  hotels,  and 
so  on.  Did  your  brief  go  any  further  and  make  any  requests  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  financial  nature?  I  am  not  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  encourage  people 
to  make  demands  on  the  Government,  no  matter  which  Government  is  in 
power,  for  the  simple  reason  of  avoiding  expending  money,  but  if  I  see 
a  good  case  where  I  think  it  is  an  investment  then  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  suggest  that  it  be  considered.  With  that  thought  in  mind,  and  the  fact 
that  15  per  cent  of  their  total  budget — that  is,  the  Canadian  Tourist  Associa¬ 
tion’s  budget — is  being  derived  from  the  provinces,  I  was  wondering  as  to 
whether  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  had  ever  made  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  federal  Government  for  a  substantial  amount? 
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Colonel  McAvity:  We  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  a  plan  to  come  to 
Ottawa  with  a  formal  submission  in  detail  spelling  out  the  type  of  project 
that  we  would  like  to  see  carried  out,  the  staff  that  we  would  need  to 
carry  out  these  products,  and  the  amount  of  money  involved.  We  have  been 
given  assurance,  if  you  like,  that  we  have  ready  ears  here  to  listen  to  us, 
but  we  have  no  definite  submission  placed  as  yet. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Travel  Bureau  deal  with  information  and  services,  and  somehow  we 
might  be  able,  as  long  as  it  is  not  going  to  take  away  from  this  much 
needed  money  for  promotion  and  advertising — without  that  we  would  be  lost 
— to  get  some  extra  money. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  would  be  more  incllined,  Colonel  McAvity,  to  favour 
a  grant  being  made  by  the  federal  Government  to  your  association  to  carry 
on  the  work  you  are  doing  in  preference  to  the  suggested  plan  of  making 
loans  to  hotels,  because  I  think  that  is  a  profit-making  enterprise  venture 
and  should  be  handled  as  such.  I  believe  I  told  Mr.  Fisher,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  or  someone  else,  some  years  ago  that  that  was  my  thinking. 

Colonel  McAvity:  May  I  make  one  further  comment  for  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say,  Senator  Isnor,  that  that  brief  received  a  very 
cordial  reception.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Fleming  as  Minister  of  Finance  not 
only  discussed  it  at  length  at  Ottawa  but  he  was  good  enough  later  to  come 
to  our  offices  in  Toronto  and  discuss  it  with  the  members  of  the  committee 
there  in  order  to  try  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  it  could 
be  made  to  work.  It  has  not  been  acted  upon  as  yet,  but  I  know  it  has  had 
serious  consideration. 

Senator  Isnor:  Senator  Connolly  is  better  able  than  I  to  reflect  the  feeling 
of,  and  the  results  in,  Nova  Scotia,  and  our  experience  in  that  connection 
with  regard  to  making  loans.  I  do  not  think  they  were  particularly  satisfactory. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North) :  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite 
correct.  As  in  all  places  of  lending  agencies  we  did  suffer  some  unfortunate 
experiences,  but  on  the  whole  the  moneys  have  been  repaid  on  time.  In 
some  cases  there  has  had  to  be  an  extension  of  time,  but  I  would  say  that 
86  or  87  per  cent  of  all  tourist  loans  were  repaid,  or  are  being  repaid,  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Chairman:  You  are  speaking  now  of  loans  to  men  in  the  tourist 
business — in  the  catering  of  it? 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North) :  That  is  right.  You  see,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  have  not  touched  the  provincial  angle  in  regard  to  tourism  here, 
and  we  should  not,  up  to  this  moment,  except  Mr.  Cote  to  make  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  in  his  opening  presentation,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  tourist 
potential  in  Canada  will  never  be  properly  developed  until  there  is  real  and 
actual  provincial  participation.  Unhappily,  the  resources  of  some  of  the 
provinces  are  definitely  limited,  and  when  poor  provinces — and  do  not  smile 
when  I  mention  this  because  I  am  not  going  to  mention  the  name  of  our  own 
province — when  poorer  provinces,  are  compelled  to  set  up  money  lending 
agencies  we  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association. 
That  is  a  voluntary  association,  and  to  it  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
because  without  the  efforts  of  Mr.  McAvity  and  his  committee  today  our 
tourist  picture  would  be  very  much  less  than  it  is. 

The  Chairman:  But  you  have  all  the  advantages  of  tourist  attractions 
in  your  province. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North) :  Even  in  my  modesty  I  must  admit 
that,  but  the  dollar  is  still  terribly  important,  and  many  of  the  provinces 
of  Canada  do  not  have  the  dollars,  and  that  is  why  I  welcome  the  Industrial 
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Development  Bank  which  may  take  us  out  of  the  money  lending  business — 
the  business  of  lending  money  which  we  do  not  have  to  lend  in  the  first 
instance — and  putting  this  business  where  it  belongs,  and  that  is  upon  the 
federal  agency.  We  do  not  object  too  strongly  to  being  poor  cousins,  but 
we  do  not  like  to  be  imposed  upon  to  much. 

Mr.  Field:  I  have  an  observation  to  make  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  honourable  senators.  I  have  recently  returned  from  a  rather  extensive 
automobile  trip  through  the  Maritimes  to  see  some  of  the  tourist  plant  there 
which  is  an  outcome  of  the  loan  system  which  Nova  Scotia  has  had  for  some 
years.  They  have  actually  succeeded  in  up-grading  the  accommodation  in 
the  province  because  when  a  loan  is  made  the  operator  who  requests  that 
loan  must  submit  the  plans  for  his  establishment  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible 
for  the  provincial  hotel  licensing  branch  to  inspect  the  plants,  and  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  improvements  over  what  may  have  been  the  original  inten¬ 
tion.  This  is  reflected,  I  am  sure  the  honourable  senator  will  agree  with  me, 
in  the  considerable  increase  in  the  standard  of  accommodation  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Senator  Isnor:  That  is  correct. 

Colonel  McAvity:  Perhaps  I  could  add  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
following  up  Senator  Connolly’s  suggestion  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
provincial  governments  in  this  scheme  of  things.  We  do  have  as  members — 
in  fact,  as  directors  of  our  association — representatives  who  are  usually  deputy 
ministers  or  travel  bureau  directors,  from  each  of  the  provinces,  and  we  are 
in  very  close  contact  with  them.  Our  association  is  the  only  co-ordinating 
body  apart  from  the  one  conference  that  Mr.  Alan  Field  holds  in  Ottawa 
to  discuss  the  co-ordination  of  advertising. 

I  was  going  to  add  my  sixth  point  which  I  would  like  to  make,  and  it  deals 
with  a  number  of  areas  in  which  the  federal  Government’s  interest  could 
well  be  expanded.  We  would  like  to  see  an  expansion  of  the  campaign  now 
under  way  by  the  Travel  Bureau  in  regard  to  campsites  and  picnic  grounds, 
and  that  kind  of  thing — trailer  parks,  and  so  forth.  We  would  like,  at  the  same 
time,  to  ,see  serious  consideration  given  to  the  growing  trend  of  travel  by 
families,  or  by  family  units. 

We  have  a  situation  wherein  it  is  the  teenagers  who  say  when  the  vaca¬ 
tion  will  be  held,  and  very  often  where  the  vacation  will  be  held.  Having 
regard  to  that,  there  must  be  things  to  do  for  these  teenagers.  For  those  of  us 
who  have  teenagers  today  the  problem  is  to  keep  them  busy  with  outboard 
motors,  water  skiing,  tennis  and  other  active  sports.  Teenagers  do  not  intend 
to  sit  on  the  beach  or  play  golf  with  their  fathers,  or  watch  their  mothers 
knitting,  so  once  the  youngsters  get  past  the  sandpile  stage  then  provinces 
like  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  are  beautiful  provinces,  are  not  going  to  be 
the  ones  to  which  these  families  will  return  unless  there  is  something  for  the 
teenagers  to  do. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  This  is  the  first  religious  note  that 
I  have  heard  introduced  here  today.  What  I  think  Colonel  McAvity  is  saying 
is  that  the  family  that  prays  together,  stays  together. 

Colonel  McAvity:  That  is  right.  Next,  we  think  there  should  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  plan  or  an  immediate  announcement  of  any  plans  there  might  be  in 
regard  to  Canada’s  centennial.  1967  is  not  far  away.  I  personally  spent  almost 
a  full  day  discussing  the  British  Columbia  Centennial  and  its  plans,  the  report 
submitted  by  its  committee  and  the  grants-in-aid  scheme  under  which  they 
got  the  municipalities  to  operate.  It  was  a  very  efficient  system  of  delegating 
the  various  tasks,  projects  and  festivities,  and  believe  me,  it  is  going  to 
take  eight  years  for  that  whole  system  to  be  done  on  a  national  basis.  We 
have  been  talking  about  this  for  a  full  two  years  now  and  we  have  yet  to  see 
any  appointment  made  of  some  one  expert  or  some  one  department  to  take 
this  task  in  hand. 
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Finally,  we  have  had  a  great  many  comments  from  various  sources  about 
the  situation  pertaining  to  those  who  arrive  in  Canada  by  air.  Our  air  ter¬ 
minals  are  in  the  process  of  being  built,  and  in  many  cities  they  have  been  in 
that  process  for  a  long  time.  My  own  city  of  Montreal  is  in  that  category. 
The  accommodation  provided  at  the  present  time  is  far  from  what  we  would 
consider  satisfactory  when  we  think  of  the  importance  of  the  first  impression 
to  the  traveller  and  visitor.  Recently  I  met  two  prominent  visitors  from 
England  at  4.30  in  the  morning.  They  arrived  at  the  airport  and  I  was  apologiz¬ 
ing  within  five  minutes’  time  for  the  situation  that  confronted  them  there. 
I  have  heard  from  others  about  the  lack  of  simple  thoughtfulness.  For  instance, 
anyone  who  needs  to  take  any  sort  of  sedative  or  pill  before  taking  an  air¬ 
craft  at  any  of  our  airports,  with  the  exception  of  Calgary,  has  to  do  so  by 
taking  a  drink  from  a  fountain  or  by  putting  his  mouth  under  a  tap.  There  are 
no  paper  cups  provided  in  any  Department  of  Transport  airports.  That  is  only 
one  example  of  lack  of  facilities  and  lack  of  thoughtfulness  with  respect  to 
our  visitors  who  travel  by  air. 

These  six  points,  sir,  summarize,  I  think,  the  major  issues  we  wished  to 
put  before  you.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today. 

The  Chairman:  We  appreciate  very  much  having  you. 

Senator  Cameron:  There  are  two  points  arising  out  of  your  last  comments. 
Every  time  I  land  at  the  Ottawa  airport  I  think  what  an  awful  impression  it 
must  make  on  people  coming  to  this  country  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  most 
disgraceful  place  of  welcome  we  could  have  in  Canada.  It  is  the  worst.  I  am 
glad  changes  are  being  made.  You  mentioned  that  something  should  be  done 
for  the  youngsters  who  visit  our  tourist  centres.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
in  our  tourist  industry  today.  Whenever  the  weather  is  unfavourable  at  any  of 
our  national  parks,  whether  families  are  staying  in  camps  or  in  motels,  there 
is  nothing  for  their  little  tots  to  do.  There  are  no  shelters  where  they  can  work 
or  play.  A  concentrated  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  some  facilities  to 
look  after  the  children,  otherwise  families  will  not  want  to  travel  in  our  country. 

Colonel  McAvity:  I  have  one  other  statement.  It  concerns  something 
suggested  to  me  before  coming  here.  I  might  cover  it  briefly,  if  I  may.  It 
concerns  what  industry  is  doing  apart  from  having  membership  in  our  associa¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  Canadian  Adult  Educational  Association,  and 
the  various  individual  companies,  in  which  I  would  like  to  include  my  own, 
Seagrams  Limited.  There  is  an  organization  known  as  Canadian  Information 
Abroad,  which  meets  pretty  regularly.  It  is  comprised  of  very  active  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relation  executives  from  many  large  companies,  including 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  and  various  automobile  manufacturing 
companies  and  others.  There  is  a  great  deal  being  done  by  them  to  promote 
Canada  outside  Canada  today,  and  it  is  something  that  many  of  our  citizens  are 
not  aware  of. 

The  Chairman:  Excuse  me,  we  have  to  adjourn  at  12.30  and  we  have  with 
us  Dr.  J.  Lawson  Mackle,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Joint  Board  of  Ontario 
Travel  Associations.  As  he  may  not  be  able  to  address  us  at  a  later  time  I  was 
wondering  if  he  might  say  a  few  words  now. 

Dr.  Mackle:  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  certainly  a 
privilege  to  address  you  but  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech,  for  which 
you  should  be  duly  thankful  because  tourism  is  close  to  my  heart  as  a  public 
relations  officer  and  as  an  operator  of  a  tourist  resort  and  if  I  ever  got  started 
I  would  be  here  until  4  o’clock.  May  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Board  of 
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Ontario  Travel  Associations  I  certainly  appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear 
before  your  committee  this  morning.  I  know  you  have  not  got  time  to  hear 
our  problems  now  but  briefly  the  chief  reason  the  tourist  business  in  Ontario — 
and  I  can  talk  about  Ontario  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  tourist 
industry  in  this  province — is  not  getting  a  high  percentage  of  American 
tourists  is  that  we  lack  sufficient  first-class  accommodation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  a  difficult  time  to  keep  those  tourists  we  do  get.  One  reason  for 
this  lack  of  facilities  is  that  our  motel  and  tourist  resort  operators  have  a 
limited  method  of  borrowing  money  for  capital  expenditures.  For  instance,  if 
they  want  to  enlarge  or  improve  their  establishment  they  have  to  finance  their 
project  by  capital  gains  or  go  into  the  black  market  of  financing  and  pay 
exorbitant  interest  rates.  We  have  appeared  before  the  Industrial  Development 
Bank  officials,  and  I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
hon.  Donald  Fleming,  on  the  subject  of  loan  assistance  for  our  people  and  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  loans  were  made  by  the  Industrial  Development 
Bank  to  businesses  that  employed  labour.  I  asked  them  how  they  supposed 
we  ever  operated  our  tourist  resorts  without  employing  labour.  We  employ 
40,000  people  during  the  summer  months,  mostly  high  school  and  university 
students  who  are  trying  to  make  money  to  help  finance  their  education.  I  do 
think  we  are  getting  some  place  in  this  direction. 

The  federal  Government  has  the  Farm  Improvement  Loans  Act,  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  14  years,  for  the  benefit  and  assistance  of  the  farmers, 
and  I  consider  that  tourist  operators  have  just  as  good  a  reason  for  getting 
financial  help  for  their  businesses.  I  happen  to  own  a  farm  which  is  only 
one-tenth  the  value  of  my  resort,  and  yet  I  cannot  borrow  money  on  the 
security  of  my  resort  from  any  financial  institution  but  I  can  on  my  farm. 

Senator  Davies:  Why? 

Dr.  Mackle:  Because  banks  do  not  want  to  loan  money  over  long  terms 
to  any  organization  whose  security  is  real  estate.  I  have  found  out  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  losses  under  the  Farm  Improvement  Loans  Act  has  been  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  up  to  1958.  They  operate  through  chartered  banks  and  the 
farmers  have  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  establish  their  credit  with  the  bank. 
I  think  that  is  ideal,  but  I  cannot  see  why  tourist  operators  cannot  get  similar 
loans.  We  have  to  go  into  the  black  market  of  financing.  I  know  an  operator 
who  ran  into  contracting  troubles  and  didn’t  get  operating  until  the  19th  of 
July.  He  lost  three  full  weeks  of  the  tourist  season.  However,  his  net  take, 
despite  an  overall  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  tourist  business  in  Ontario, 
amounted  to  22.91  per  cent  over  his  total  net  take  for  1957.  I  don’t  think, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  any  legitimate  business  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
should  have  to  resort  to  paying  interest  rates  of  14  per  cent  to  get  money. 

I  was  called  to  a  meeting  last  night,  and  this  will  show  what  is  happening 
right  in  your  city  of  Ottawa.  One  of  our  members  wanted  to  borrow  money 
to  expand  his  premises.  He  has  a  very  fine  place  worth  about  $300,000.  Finally 
he  got  a  company  to  come  in  and  offer  to  loan  him  $300,000  at  10  per  cent, 
payable  in  15  years.  It  means  that  this  operator  will  have  to  make  $60,000  a 
year,  because  that  money  has  to  be  paid  out  of  tax  dollars,  and  the  Government 
is  taking  53  per  cent  of  his  $60,000,  and  the  balance  goes  to  the  mortgage 
company.  I  am  just  using  that  as  an  example  of  what  is  happening  right  here 
in  the  suburbs  of  Ottawa.  You  can  judge  from  this  illustration  the  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  as  tourist  operators  are  trying  to  upgrade  our  services  in 
order  to  give  the  public  the  type  of  accommodation  that  they  expect  to  get 
when  they  come  to  visit  us  in  Canada.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Davies:  You  said  that  the  Government  took  53  per  cent.  That  is 
only  on  an  incorporated  company. 
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Dr.  Mackle:  Yes. 

Senator  Davies:  Do  you  mean  that  all  these  motels  are  incorporated? 

Dr.  Mackle:  No.  That  was  just  one  example  I  gave  you.  I  can  give  you 
many  others. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  one  lovely  place  four  miles  or  so  west  of  London. 
I  don’t  know  how  they  financed  it. 

Dr.  Mackle:  I  run  into  this  sort  of  thing  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  adjourn  now. 

Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned. 


OTTAWA,  Tuesday,  June  16,  1959. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  met  this  day  at  2.30  p.m. 

Senator  R.  B.  Horner  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  here  Mr.  Alan  Field,  Director,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Travel  Bureau;  Mr.  John  Fisher,  Executive  Director,  Canadian  Tourist 
Association;  Mr.  E.  A.  Cote,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs.  Who  shall  we  hear  first?  We  did  not  give  Mr.  Fisher  any  opportunity 
on  a  former  occasion.  How  would  it  be  if  we  heard  him  now? 

Senator  Isnor:  I  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  to  come 
here  to  Ottawa,  and  Mr.  Cote  and  Mr.  Field  and  the  others  are  right  here 
in  town,  we  should  hear  Mr.  Fisher,  if  that  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  John  Fisher  ( Executive  Director  Canadian  Tourist  Association ) : 
Honourable  Senators,  I  have  no  prepared  text.  I  would  simply  like  to 
recapitulate  the  comments  expressed  by  our  president,  Col.  James  McAvity, 
about  the  importance  of  the  objects  of  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association,  and 
how  we  feel  about  the  travel  industry  in  general. 

The  aim  of  our  association  is  to  improve  the  plant  at  home,  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  more  Americans  and  other  outsiders  and  of  encouraging  Canadians 
to  move  around  their  own  country  so  that  they  may  appreciate  their  heritage 
more.  To  that  end  we  produce  articles,  write  speeches,  and  make  many 
trips  across  'the  country,  trying  to  create  a  more  favourable  climate  among 
industry  and  governments  on  the  subject  of  travel  in  general.  We  think  we 
are  making  a  great  deal  of  progress.  We  can  tell  that  from  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  regional  tourist  associations,  and  an  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  chambers  of  commerce  in  establishing  tourist  committees;  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  construction  of  motels  and  other  accommodation  units.  We  can  tell 
it  from  press-clipping  services,  we  can  tell  it  from  the  calibre  of  the  men  who 
are  rallying  to  the  support  of  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association.  Col.  James 
McAvity  is  a  good  case  in  point — a  prominent  businessman  who  gives  up  his 
time  and  at  his  own  expense  travels  right  across  this  country  in  the  name  of 
tourist  promotion.  There  is  Mr.  Frank  P.  Sherk,  President  of  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  of  Canada  Limited  and  first  Vice  President  of  Canadian  Tourist 
Association;  Mr.  J.  L.  Dampier,  second  Vice  President  of  Canadian  Tourist 
Association  and  Assistant  Publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun;  and  Mr.  Harvey 
M.  Dagg,  third  Vice  President  of  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  and  Business 
Development  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Ten  years  ago  we  were 
not  securing  dedicated  talent  of  that  kind,  so  we  feel  that  tourism  is  at  last 
beginning  to  receive  its  proper  attention.  We  have  only  scratched  the  surface, 
and,  as  you  have  heard  from  testimony  here  the  other  day,  a  great  deal  must 
be  done  in  the  way  of  spending  more  money  and  using  more  imagination  to 
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reduce  our  onerous  international  travel  deficit.  We  feel  that  more  money 
should  be  spent  by  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  in  its  budget 
for  advertising  in  the  United  States,  and  when  we  say  “a  great  deal  more” 
we  mean  a  lot  more — not  only  in  the  field  of  advertising,  but  also  in  public 
relations  itself.  It  seems  rather  incongruous  to  us  that  Canada,  a  nation 
with  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  should  be  spending 
more  money  in  that  country  than  all  the  171,000,000  Americans  are  spending 
here;  and  this  behooves  us  to  re-examine  the  whole  tourist  picture  in  Canada 
and  to  see  where  we  are  going  and  where  we  may  be  short. 

We  also  feel  that  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association,  being  a  non-profit 
body,  and  national  in  scope,  and  a  mouthpiece  of  the  travel  industry,  can  do 
many  things  to  back  up  the  Canadian  Government  in  its  efforts  to  increase 
this  big  business,  exceeded  in  terms  of  getting  American  dollars  only  in  the 
export  of  newsprint.  We  believe  that  we  can  do  many  things  in  the  field  of 
training,  in  the  field  of  education  and  stimulus  generally,  if  we  can  receive 
more  support  from  governments. 

If  this  year  seems  a  little  tough,  next  year  Canada  is  going  to  feel  the 
competition  more  seriously  than  ever,  because  the  Americans  have  now 
organized  a  most  gigantic  and  imaginative  programme  of  travel  to  the  United 
States  in  1960.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  United  States  has  always  been  our 
main  competitor,  especially  in  the  northern  states,  and  that  next  year  is  the 
year  to  watch  out  for.  Our  counterpart  in  the  United  States,  the  National 
Association  of  Travel  Organizations,  was  backed  up  on  the  highest  level 
in  Washington.  President  Eisenhower  proclaimed  it  to  be  “Travel  U.S.A. 
Year”,  and  several  government  departments  were  involved,  because  they 
looked  on  this  as  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  international  bonds  in  peace 
and  prosperity  among  nations.  Therefore,  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  State  and  Treasury  all  worked  to  facilitate  international  travel,  and 
to  culminate  it  in  that  year,  1960.  The  aim  of  this  committee  is  to  reverse 
the  travel  trend;  that  is  the  slogan  they  are  using.  Ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  there  was  a  tremendous  trend  to  travel  in  many  places  especially 
nations  of  the  world  that  were  hungry  for  American  currency.  Now,  the  new 
approach  is  towards  more  travel  in  the  United  States,  and  the  people  who 
are  promoting  it  are  out  to  reverse  the  existing  trend,  and  have  appointed 
a  committee  which  will  meet  in  Washington  on  June  24  to  advise  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  how  to  bring  more  tourists  to  the  United 
States.  To  give  you  some  indication  of  the  prestige  of  that  committee,  perhaps 
I  should  read  the  names  to  you:  the  President  of  NATO,  the  President  of 
ASTA,  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  America,  the  President  of  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotels,  the  President  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Harlow  Curtice,  former  president  of 
General  Motors,  William  Ford  of  Detroit  and  the  famous  Ford  village,  the 
President  of  United  States  Lines,  the  President  of  United  States  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  Mr.  Gimbel,  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  the  President  of 
Sheraton  Hotels  Inc.,  the  President  of  Atlantic  Greyhound,  the  President  of 
the  Institute  of  National  Education,  the  President  of  the  National  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  the  President  of  the  American  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  President  of  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  the  President  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  President  of  Atcheson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour  and  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Workers,  George  Meany,  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
Winthrop  Rockefeller,  the  President  of  American  Airlines  and  the  President 
of  Pan  American  Airways. 
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This  is  a  committee  that  will  meet  in  Washington  on  the  24th  to  plan 
for  this  “Come  to  U.S.A.”  year.  We  believe  that  this  is  going  to  make  our 
situation  even  more  difficult  than  it  is,  and  will  necessitate  the  implementation 
of  the  program  that  we  outlined  to  you  last  week. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  wish  me  to  go  on,  or  keep  quiet  now  and  be 
available  for  questioning.  Perhaps  that  would  be  more  effective. 

Senator  Croll:  Will  Mr.  Fisher  get  to  the  crux  of  the  problem  and  tell  us 
something  that  he  wants  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Fisher:  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  that,  Senator.  We  believe  that 
the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  can  be  a  very  important  tool  in  reshaping 
the  tourist  industry  of  Canada,  in  acting  as  a  liaison  between  government  and 
private  enterprise,  in  our  efforts  to  stimulate  more  private  investment  in  the 
Canadian  accommodation  and  facilities  industry.  We  believe  that  through  our 
association  we  can  encourage  governments  to  spend  more  money  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  can  encourage  transportation  companies  and  others  to 
spend  more  money  in  a  more  enlightened  program  of  invitation  in  the 
United  States.  We  believe  also  that  further  consideration  and  study  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  low-cost  credit  facilities  for  the  tourist  industry.  We 
believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  slipping  so  badly  percentagewise 
on  the  international  travel  market  is  that  our  plant  is  not  as  up  to  date  as 
it  should  be. 

Senator  Croll:  These  are  nicely-rounded  phrases,  and  you  do  this  very 
well.  You  say  that  your  plant  is  not  up  to  date.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Fisher:  I  mean  that  we  are  not  expanding  in  the  field  of  accommodation 
as  rapidly  as  some  of  our  competitors. 

Senator  Croll:  Well,  if  there  was  money  in  it,  I  mean  profit,  would  it  not 
expand? 

Mr.  Fisher:  The  tourist  industry  operators  themselves  say  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  get  loans  at  a  low  rate  and  over  a  long  term.  Many  of 
them,  since  they  cannot  get  the  money  otherwise,  are  forced  to  go  to  a  sort 
of  gray  market  in  finance,  and  pay  8,  9,  10  and  11  per  cent  interest,  plus  a 
10  per  cent  bonus,  and  with  a  very  short  re-payment  term. 

Senator  Croll:  Well,  I  presume  that  would  be  true  in  cases  where  they 
were  starting  an  enterprise,  but  that  is  not  normally  the  case.  Normally  the 
man  who  goes  into  that  business  knows  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Fisher:  Yes,  but  their  experience  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them 
to  borrow  money  and  to  make  anything  on  their  operations,  because  of  the 
shortness  of  the  season  and  the  high  cost  of  finance;  there  is  not  enough  profit 
to  plough  back  into  development. 

Senator  Croll:  How  do  you  propose  that  we  should  try  to  assist? 

Mr.  Fisher:  I  would  think,  either  by  an  amendment  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Bank  Act,  or  the  establishment  of  a  Tourist  Loan  Act,  authorizing 
the  chartered  banks  to  lend  money  to  the  tourist  industry,  not  for  new 
business  but  for  the  expansion  of  the  old,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
Canada,  as  you  do  for  farmers  and  fishermen. 

Senator  Croll:  Well,  I  won’t  argue  with  you.  Will  you  answer  one  question 
that  bothers  me?  Why  are  not  people  coming  to  Canada  in  the  same  numbers 
as  came  years  ago? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Well  I  think  that  part  of  the  answer  is  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  opening  up,  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  reach  other  parts  of  the 
world;  where  you  can  go  now  and  pay  later.  A  stenographer  can  go  to  an 
airlines’  wicket  to  get  a  ticket  to  any  place  on  earth,  and  she  has  the  next  two 
years  to  pay  for  it. 
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Senator  Croll:  What  can  we  possibly  do  to  combat  that? 

Mr.  Fisher:  We  can’t  combat  it  head  on.  But  there  is  still  an  enormous 
business  in  the  United  States  available  to  us  which  we  are  not  getting  in 
the  percentage  that  we  wish  to  get. 

The  Chairman:  Don’t  you  think  our  greatest  lack  here  is  that  our  Cana¬ 
dian  people  generally  are  not  as  conscious  of  the  opportunity  as  they  should 
be  for  encouraging  tourists  to  come  and  stay  with  us? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Probably  not  as  sales-conscious  as  other  people. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  a  fellow  visiting  me  from  my  own  town  out 
West  who  has  recently  returned  from  Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  was  remarking 
on  the  great  number  of  Canadians  who  go  there.  I  asked  him  why  this  was 
so,  and  he  pointed  out  that  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  assist  visitors.  He 
said,  “I  was  looking  for  an  aunt.  I  did  not  know  her  address  there.  I  phoned 
Los  Angeles,  and  apparently  at  the  place  where  she  had  lived  there  was  no 
telephone.  I  enquired  if  there  was  a  telephone  in  a  house  nearby.  It  seems 
that  they  did  not  have  a  telephone.  I  said,  ‘I  come  from  Canada,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  her  whereabouts.’  So  the  police  were  contacted,  and  they  drove 
60  miles,  enquired  on  the  spot,  and  got  the  information  that  my  aunt  had 
moved  to  Phoenix  and  also  her  address.  This  information  they  phoned  to  the 
hotel,  and  paid  for  the  phone  call.  They  also  paid  for  everything  else,  includ¬ 
ing  the  drive  of  60  miles  to  Phoenix  to  get  the  information.”  I  wonder  just 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  get  our  police  or  any  other  Canadians  to  take 
that  interest  in  a  tourist,  and  whether  services  of  that  kind  are  not  more  likely 
to  attract  the  tourist  than  advertising  or  any  other  thing. 

Mr.  Fisher:  Of  course,  the  word  of  mouth  is  the  most  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  we  can  use;  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  most  difficult  to  train  Canadians 
to  the  level  of  interest  that  you  mention. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  task. 

Mr.  Fisher:  At  least  we  should  be  trying,  and  up  to  this  moment,  except 
for  a  few  sporadic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  governments  and  our¬ 
selves,  there  have  been  hardly  any  activities  directed  to  educating  Canadians 
in  the  importance  of  this  industry. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  traffic  has  fallen  off? 

Mr.  Fisher:  You  are  referring  to  American  tourists? 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  They  are  the  greater  part  of  our 
tourists. 

Mr.  Fisher:  I  would  say,  as  I  said  to  Senator  Croll,  partly  the  appeal  and 
the  facilities  available  for  visiting  other  countries;  partly  the  fact  that  our 
advertising,  in  proportion  to  the  total  advertising  market  of  the  United  States, 
is  much  smaller  than  it  was. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  What  about  our  repeat  American 
Tourist  business?  What  is  wrong  with  it? 

Mr.  Fisher:  I  think  there  are  many  factors  working  against  it:  (a)  the 
discount  on  the  American  dollar  in  relation  to  the  Canadian  dollar. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  you  have  the  gist  of  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Fisher:  The  discount  does  not  help  the  situation  at  all  as  far  as 
Canadians  are  concerned.  I  think  we  have  not  been  too  smart  in  handling 
it.  We  may  be  very  human  in  the  way  we  handle  it,  for  we  remember  the 
days  when  the  Canadian  dollar  was  worth  only  eighty  cents.  But  this  does  not 
make  for  good  business  relations. 
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Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  I  do  not  think  our  people  can  be 
fairly  accused  of  being  less  courteous  than  the  Americans  who  cater  to  the 
tourist  industry.  One  cannot  judge  the  whole  field  by  an  isolated  case.  About 
a  week  ago  I  stayed  at  a  very  fine  American  motel  without  breakfast  con¬ 
veniences  or  food  conveniences  of  any  kind.  It  was  assumed  immediately  that 
my  dollar  was  worth  only  its  face  value,  with  no  premium,  and  that  being 
taken  for  granted,  I  was  asked  to  pay  in  advance.  Now  I  have  never  met 
a  Canadian  tourist  operator  who  insisted  that  I  should  pay  him  before  I 
occupy  a  room  lest  I  might  get  away  in  the  morning  before  paying. 

Senator  Croll:  Oh,  now,  now! 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  I  am  talking  about  my  own  expe¬ 
riences,  and  I  have  had  a  great  many  of  them,  in  the  Canadian  tourist  business 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  ever  since  1923,  when,  as  a  fairly  young  man,  I 
served  on  a  tourist  advisory  council  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  have  never 
been  out  of  touch  with  the  tourist  industry  since  that  time.  So  I  would  like  to 
establish  myself  as  an  expert  of  sorts  on  this  industry;  and  while  I  am  prepared 
to  listen  to  any  reasonable  approaches  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  do  not  think 
I  can  be  deprived  of  my  own  personal  experiences,  because  my  memory  is  still 
acute  despite  my  incarceration  in  the  famous  chamber  of  which  you  are  mem¬ 
bers.  That  was  my  experience  in  the  state  of  Maine.  I  have  had  other  expe¬ 
riences  with  tourist  operators  in  the  United  States,  not  quite  so  painful  as  that, 
but  they  led  me  to  the  firm  conviction  that  our  own  tourist  operators  do  not  have 
to  take  off  their  hats  to  people  in  the  business  in  the  United  States.  I  would  not 
like  to  think,  therefore,  that  there  was  any  volume  of  opinion  which  believes 
.that  part  of  our  tourist  fall-off  is  due  to  a  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  our  own 
operators. 

I  wanted  to  cite  that  incident  because  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  do 
not  argue  that  my  bank  credit  is  extensive,  but  I  have  always  been  able  to  pay 
my  bills  and  I  have  never  appeared  in  any  rogues’  gallery. 

Having  said  that  I  will  be  quiet  for  awhile. 

Mr.  Fisher:  The  answer  to  your  question,  Senator  Connolly,  is,  I  believe, 
that  we  have  not  been  expanding  fast  enough.  The  dollar  is  also  a  deterrent. 
Then  this  is  a  very  restless  age,  and  the  tourist  wants  more  than  scenery;  he 
wants  festivals,  he  wants  something  interesting  to  do  which  tends  to  slow  him 
down  and  thus  he  spends  more  and  stays  longer.  They  have  even  discovered 
that  at  Niagara  Falls  the  cataract  in  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  attraction.  Even 
in  unusual  surroundings  they  want  a  concert,  a  festival,  or  some  other  amuse¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  at  Niagara  Falls  Tussaud’s  Waxworks  is  operating  with  a 
franchise  from  the  famous  Madame  Tussaud’s  at  Blackpool,  England,  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  falls.  There  is  a  great  field  wide  open  in  Canada  for 
imagination  in  the  development  of  facilities  to  hold  the  tourist  a  little  longer; 
whether  it  is  Calgary  Stampede,  the  “Pion-era”  celebration  at  Saskatoon,  or 
other  distinctive  entertainments.  We  feel  that  through  exhorting  hinting  and 
suggesting  we  can  bring  the  smaller  communities  enlightened  vision  which  is 
not  always  found  there.  We  have  discovered  that  many  communities  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  what  they  have,  or  where  their  market  is,  or  how  to 
develop  special  attractions.  In  this  age  one  must  certainly  place  attractions  on 
a  very  high  level.  I  do  not  think  that  food  or  accommodation  are  perhaps  as 
important  as  that  human  quality  and  the  other  advantages  that  flow  out  of  it. 
In  other  words,  when  we  go  to  a  foreign  country,  it  may  be  a  beautiful  country, 
but  if  we  are  not  treated  properly,  that  is  the  one  thing  we  will  remember  longer 
than  any  thing  else. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  Is  it  true  that  in  the  Atlantic  prov¬ 
inces  we  do  lack  attractions? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Yes;  I  think  there  could  be  a  lot  more  done  than  is  done  now. 
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Senator  Inman:  What  sort  of  attractions  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Take  your  own  provinces,  Prince  Edward  Island,  you  cannot 
find  more  delightful  sand  beaches  or  dunes  anywhere  in  North  America.  You 
cannot  find  better  sea-water  bathing  than  you  have  on  the  north  shore.  But  if 
it  rains,  what  can  you  do?  And  in  this  age  quite  often  it  is  what  the  children 
think  that  determines  whether  a  trip  will  be  repeated.  It  is  quite  easy  for  a 
group  of  resort  owners  to  put  up  some  kind  of  building  where  children  and 
others  can  be  entertained  with  free  films  from  the  National  Film  Board,  or 
provided  with  “coke”  machines  and  fashion  books  and  other  modern  magazines; 
they  can  arrange  to  have  the  local  theatre  available  in  the  summertime  for 
entertainments.  Billy  Butlin,  a  Canadian,  went  to  England  and  has  made 
a  fortune  because  his  camps  cater  to  the  whims  of  vacationers,  particularly 
women  and  children.  He  tells  them,  “Leave  your  dishpan  at  home;  come 
and  stay  with  me.  We  will  have  a  trained  attendant  to  look  after  your 
children  while  you  and  your  husband  go  out  riding,  lawn  bowling  and  the 
rest.”  Tens  of  thousands  flocked  to  his  camps  because  he  gave  them  a  break 
from  home,  and  from  minding  the  children.  The  fellow  who  does  business  is 
the  fellow  who  goes  out  after  honeymoon  couples  and  says,  “come  and  stay 
at  my  place.  We  have  romantic  music  in  the  bridle  paths;  we  will  give  you 
champagne”  and  all  these  little  gimmicks.  North  Americans  are  used  to 
gimmicks;  it  is  a  gimmick  age  and  they  don’t  cost  very  much.  Mr.  Alan  Field 
will  tell  you  that  when  we  gave  a  promotional  award  in  our  area  Promo¬ 
tion  series,  it  was  won  by  the  city  of  Saint  John,  N.-B.  and  one  of  the 
services  which  impressed  us  most  was  a  municipal  baby  sitting  service.  I 
believe  it  induced  hundreds  of  people  to  stay  in  that  city  overnight.  So  when 
I  say,  “attractions”  they  could  mean  anything.  The  end  of  promotion  is  not 
primarily  numbers,  but  how  long  visitors  stay  and  how  much  they  spend. 
In  European  countries  tourists  stay  longer  and  buy  native  products.  One 
of  our  purposes  is  to  try  to  persuade  our  stores  to  display  more  Canadian 
material,  instead  of  articles  made  in  Japan  or — more  often  in  New  York. 
We  find,  for  instance,  that  most  of  the  Indian  moccasins  sold  in  this  country 
as  of  genuine  native  craftmanship  are  made  in  the  State  of  Maine.  A  lady 
I  am  acquainted  with  in  Ontario  has  a  gift  shop  loaded  with  Japanese  and  West 
German  merchandise.  I  said,  “You  have  an  Indian  reserve  fifteen  miles 
from  here.  Why  don’t  you  go  there  and  buy  some  Canadian  stuff?”  She 
answered,  “It  is  too  much  trouble,  it  is  easier  to  go  to  gift  shops  in  Toronto 
and  buy  stuff  and  bring  it  up  here.”  But  if  we  can  get  one  person  in  an  area 
to  start  showing  Indian  or  other  local  products,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  persuade 
some  one  else  to  do  the  same;  but  this  takes  organization,  and  our  whole  plea 
is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficiently  strong  national  organization.  ' 

Senator  Inman:  Don’t  you  think  price  has  something  to  do  with  it,  too? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Yes,  but  they  sell  some  pretty  expensive  things  from  Sweden 
and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Croll:  You  say,  an  association  consisting  of  membership  in  all 
the  provinces? 

Mr.  Fisher:  You  mean  the  governments,  or  private  membership? 

Senator  Croll:  As  governments. 

Mr.  Fisher:  Yes.  The  provincial  governments  are  all  members  of  our 
association,  as  is  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau.  We  have  about 
550  members. 

Senator  Croll:  Is  that  a  strong  organization? 
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Mr.  Fisher:  Last  week,  when  the  committee  met,  Mr.  McAvity  stated 
that  our  total  budget  was  only  about  $60,000.  Our  staff  consists  of  three 
women  and  another  gentleman  and  me.  We  feel  that  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done. 

The  Chairman:  Would  you  like  to  encourage  a  board  similar  to  the  list 
you  read  off  that  they  have  in  New  York,  to  take  an  interest  in  Canada — 
heads  of  industry,  banks  and  railroads  and  so  on,  to  become  members  of  your 
association? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Yes,  we  would.  But  I  was  citing  that  as  an  illustration 
that  the  United  States  is  not  failing. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops) :  Coming  back  to  the  illustration  Mr.  Fisher 
gave  us,  I  think  that  the  tremendous  programme  which  the  United  States’ 
authorities  have  in  mind  demands  attention,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  going  to  be  carried  out.  First,  let  me  say  that  they  are  going  to  appeal 
to  the  people  of  United  States  not  only  in  connection  with  Canada,  but  to 
counteract  the  tremendous  amount  of  travel  that  is  going  to  Bermuda,  France, 
Spain  and  everywhere  else  in  the  world.  If  they  are  successful  in  their 
efforts,  they  are  going  to  attract  the  traveilling  public  in  portions  of  the 
United  States  adjacent  to  Canada.  Is  there  any  way  whereby  we  can  get 
under  their  umbrella  and  attract  to  Canada  some  of  these  people  who  intend 
to  visit  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Fisher:  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  that  we  are  not  in  the  position 
of  trying  to  get  on  their  “gravy  train”  and  become  a  satellite.  But  I  believe 
there  is  a  real  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  people  from 
around  the  world  who  come  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Americans  who 
are  kept  home  that  year,  and  the  way  we  can  bring  our  attractions  to  the 
attention  of  these  people  is  to  spend  more  money  on  advertising. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  don’t  think  you  did  justice  in  your  answer  to  Senator 
Croll  in  regard  to  the  development  of  motels.  As  I  remember,  about  two 
years  ago  a  brief  was  presented  by  the  Motel  Association, — is  that  the  proper 
name? 

Mr.  Fisher:  There  is  one,  yes. 

Senator  Isnor:  Action  was  taken  by  them  in  asking  the  Government  to 
set  up  a  loan  agency. 

Mr.  Fisher:  We  asked  the  Government,  through  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  Honourable  Donald  Fleming,  if  it  would  set  up  a  tourist  establishment 
loan  act,  working  through  the  chartered  banks,  and  that  these  loans  be  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Government  of  Canada  and  be  made  only  to  establish  business 
for  improvements,  expansion  or  repairs.  We  did  not  at  any  time  envisage 
that  everybody  in  the  business  would  be  able  to  get  a  loan.  It  would  have 
to  be  based  on  merit,  and  I  presume  that  the  banks  would  use  the  same 
scrutiny  in  advancing  money  that  they  use  in  their  every-day  business.  I 
understand  the  losses  in  respect  of  buildings  by  farmers  and  fishermen  is 
almost  infinitesimal;  it  is  so  small. 

The  Chairman:  The  banks  would  be  willing  and  they  are  anxious  to 
make  the  money,  particularly  as  they  are  able  to  make  it  under  a  protective 
mantle.  It  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  a  farm  loan.  We  have  the  farm 
and  industry  has  the  plant;  but  a  tourist  business  is  going  to  be  a  little 
difficult  in  that  regard,  because  it  is  seasonal,  you  see.  However,  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  these  places  have  been  developed.  I  don’t  know  all  the  circumstances, 
but  it  is  amazing  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  how  motels  and  places 
have  been  built.  Of  course,  in  many  of  the  provinces  parks  are  the  greatest 
attraction;  that  is  true  of  Saskatchewan;  but  the  trouble  is  that  although. 
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for  awhile  we  received  a  great  number  of  American  tourists,  latterly,  I 
understand,  their  numbers  have  been  falling  off  somewhat,  and  I  thought  j 
it  was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  adverse  money  ratio.  Bub  they  do  like  to  come 
from  the  United  States,  where  it  is  very  warm,  and  it  is  always  nice  and 
cool  in  our  parks.  There  are  some  of  the  nicest  golf  courses  in  the  world, 
good  fishing  and  all  that  sort  of  recreation.  But  as  regards  the  entertainment 
of  tourists  at  the  park  it  is  keeping  pace,  apparently,  with  the  availability  of 
private  finance,  as  well  as  government  assistance,  of  course,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  so  forth.  What  is  your  problem? 
What  do  you  think  you  should  secure  the  loan  for?  For  motels?  Is  that 
your  idea? 

Mr.  Fisher:  It  would  be  motels,  restaurants,  camps,  hotels,  resorts.  It 
might  mean  that  some  man  would  like  to  put  in  inside  plumbing. 

Senator  Croll:  Is  there  any  other  country  in  the  world  that  does  what 
you  suggest  we  might  do  here? 

Mr.  Fisher:  You  mean,  establish  low-cost  credits  for  the  improvement 
of  the  industry?  Yes,  many  of  them. 

Senator  Croll:  Well,  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fisher:  The  United  States  does,  under  its  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  Act,  I  think  it  is  called. 

Senator  Croll:  That  is  a  recent  innovation? 

Mr.  Fisher:  That  is,  fairly,  yes. 

The  Chairman:  What  about  the  countries  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Yes,  Switzerland  does  it;  France;  because  all  these  countries 
are  very  tourist-conscious. 

Senator  Croll:  You  see,  the  United  States  motel,  in  the  main,  is  a  year- 
round  motel. 

Mr.  Fisher:  It  did  not  used  to  be,  in  the  South. 

Senator  Croll:  It  is  now. 

Mr.  Fisher:  It  is  now,  but  there  was  a  day,  Senator,  when,  in  Miami, 
hotel  men  threw  away  your  keys  in  the  spring  and  waited  for  people  to 
come  back  next  fall. 

Senator  Croll:  That  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fisher:  Yes,  but  it  took  promotion  to  change  that  trend. 

Senator  Croll:  Yes,  but  we  are  not  out  of  that  stage  in  this  country. 
You  get  up  in  the  northern  part  of  my  province,  or  even  of  any  of  the  other 
provinces,  September  comes,  and  you  might  as  well  throw  the  key  away. 

Mr.  Fisher:  That  does  not  apply  to  the  Laurentians. 

Senator  Croll:  You  are  quite  right,  but  that  is  only  a  small  portion.  It 
may  be  that  that  should  be  the  direction  that  we  should  take,  for  instance, 
in  my  own  province,  but  it  is  difficult  for  us  here  to  tell.  I  do  not  know, 
for  instance,  what  are  the  problems  in  British  Columbia,  nor  do  I  know 
what  they  are  on  the  prairies.  I  don’t  even  know  them  in  the  Maritimes. 
Can  you  imagine  anybody  refusing  credit  to  an  honest  face  like  Senator 
Connolly’s?  I  have  often  had  to  pay  in  advance.  Now  I  don’t  know  the 
answers  to  all  the  problems,  but  I  know  the  problems  in  my  own  province, 
and  as  I  see  it,  the  season  is  so  short  that  to  ask  the  government  to  participate 
in  it  is  going,  to  my  mind,  a  little  further  than  government  normally  goes, 
even  though  farming  and  fishing  and  some  of  these  more  basic  industries 
get  assistance. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North ) :  Aside  from  these  pleasantries,  it 
seems  obvious  that  anyone  who  has  equipment  to  cater  to  the  tourist  business 
is  not  going  to  increase  it  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  expectancy  of  return 
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in  cash  dollars.  Unless  we  can  get  tourists  to  come  into  the  country  in 
sufficient  numbers  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  investments  in  buildings 
that  are  necessary  to  cater  to  tourists.  At  the  present  time — if  I  may  take 
only  a  few  moments — we  have  far  too  many  people  in  the  tourist  industry 
in  Nova  Scotia  with  an  all  too-limited  knowledge  of  how  to  cater;  and  one 
of  the  great  deficiencies  that  exists  in  this  country  with  respect  to  tourism 
is  that  there  is  no  organization  that  I  now  of,  including  provincial  govern¬ 
ments,  which  can  in  a  really  effective  way  tell  the  people  already  in  the 
business  what  they  should  do  and  how  they  should  do  it,  in  respect  to 
handling  their  tourist  trade.  It  is  not  done  by  provincial  governments,  except 
in  a  very  limited  way.  It  obviously  cannot  be  done  by  the  Canadian  Tourist 
Association  unless  it  has  a  budget  which  will  allow  it  to  branch  out  beyond 
its  present  operations,  and  then,  more  obviously,  it  cannot  be  done  by  the 
Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau. 

Senator  Isnor:  Why  not? 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North ) :  Why  not?  Unless  these  operations 
are  amplified  far  beyond  those  to  which  they  are  now  seemingly  confined; 
because  the  intent  of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau,  as  it  has  been 
lived  up  to,  is  to  focus  attention  of  people  outside  this  country  on  this  country 
with  the  intent  of  persuading  them  to  come  here.  I  can  remember  when  the 
Canadian  Travel  Bureau  was  attacked  by  various  provincial  administrations 
because  it  did  not  run  an  ad.  for  this  and  that  province.  In  this  respect  Ontario 
and  Nova  Scotia  were  in  exactly  the  same  category.  If  by  chance  some  photo¬ 
graph  received  publicity  in  travel  literature  and  happened  to  be  a  Nova 
Scotian  scene,  Ontario  got  on  its  hind  legs  and  “raised  the  roof”;  and  vice 
versa.  If  what  I  am  saying  is  correct,  it  gets  back  to  what  was  discussed 
at  our  very  first  meeting, — the  necessity  of  extra  dollars,  and  who  is  going  to 
supply  them  and  how  they  are  going  to  be  used.  We  could  talk  for  the  next 
three  years  upon  little  appurtenances  of  the  business  and  on  little  things 
which  ought  to  be  done  and  should  be  done,  but  the  great  basic  need  at  the 
moment  is  additional  money.  Where  is  it  to  come  from? 

Senator  Croll:  Wait  a  minute.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  lead  me  up  to 
somewhere  else. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North ) :  Perhaps  I  would  have,  if  you  had 
not  interjected.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Croll:  I  thought  what  you  were  going  to  suggest  was  this,  and 
I  was  waiting  for  it.  From  what  I  have  learned  here,  I  gather  that  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  is  on  the  Canadian  side  for  awhile,  and  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  idea  if  we  could  take  a  year  off  and  start  telling  our  people  what  they 
should  do  and  how  they  should  meet  this  situation.  That  is  what  you  were 
saying,  in  effect.  We  seem  to  some  extent  to  miss  the  boat  when  we  get  there. 
What  are  we  doing  to  put  our  people  in  the  picture  and  let  them  know  how 
experienced  people  have  met  and  dealt  with  these  travellers? 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  I  think  Mr.  McAvity  said  the  other 
day  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  disinterest  in  the  people  in  this  country. 
You  can  only  get  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  and  you  are  functioning  with  a 
budget  of  $60,000.00,  which  is  a  paltry  sum  of  money  in  this  frenzied  financial 
age.  Does  anyone  tell  big  business  in  this  country  what  is  being  done?  Does 
anybody  present  statistics  to  big  business  to  show,  for  example,  that  in  every 
province  of  Canada  so  many  visitors  came  in,  they  remained  so  long,  they 
spent  so  many  dollars,  and  they  spent  those  dollars  on  such-and-such  and 
so-on-so?  Do  those  figures  go  into  the  offices  of  big  business?  Is  anything  done 
to  intrigue  and  excite  the  curiousity  of  the  men  from  whom  we  hope  to  get 
additional  dollars  to  help  out  this  voluntary  organization?  No.  If  there  is, 
it  is  infinitesimal.  They  read  little  snippets  in  the  newspapers,  and  larger 
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displays  here  and  there,  but  there  is  no  concentrated  effort  to  fix  their  attention 
on  the  need  of  the  personal  interest  of  industry.  These  are  things  that  can  be 
done,  but  they  are  neglected,  largely,  mind  you,  by  provincial  administrations 
to  whom  the  tourist  business  is  of  great  consequence.  It  is  difficult  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  sell  my  own  people  on  the  real  value  of  the  tourist  industry, 
although  they  have  known  for  years  that  they  get  more  revenues  from  the 
gasoline  tax  than  they  spend  on  their  entire  tourist  budget.  We  will  never 
sell  ideas  to  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  or  the  people  of  other  provinces  in 
Canada  unless  we  can,  in  a  nice  fashion,  supply  them  constantly  with  the 
figures  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  you  cannot  tell 
people  in  the  main  a  fact,  however  simple,  just  once  and  expect  them  to 
assimilate  it.  You  have  got  to  be  repetitive  to  the  point  of  boredom  before 
they  get  it.  That  is  one  facet  that  I  think  we  can  take  now;  and  I  suggest 
that  the  best  agency  to  do  it  in  a  national  sense  would  be  the  Canadian  Tourist 
Association,  if  it  were  fortified  with  sufficient  monies  to  do  the  job.  I  think 
it  is  lamentable,  pitiful  that  this  voluntary  organization  should  have  to  operate 
on  a  measly  budget  of  $60,000.00.  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  as  well  as  they 
do,  and  I  do  not  say  that  in  order  to  flatter  any  official  or  his  associates.  I  say 
that  $60,000.00  is  inadequate  to  help  protect  an  industry  in  which  17J  millions 
of  people  should  have  a  vital  interest,  and  having  the  second  or  third  largest 
revenue  of  any  industry  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Fisher:  As  regards  the  intake  of  American  dollars,  second,  and  on 
foreign  dollars  third;  newsprint  and  wheat  exceed  it.  But  at  home  it  is  called 
the  third  largest  industry. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  So  we  always  get  back  to  funda¬ 
mentals,  such  as  the  necessity  of  more  dollars  to  properly  protect  this  industry. 
That  is  how  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fisher:  Senator  Connolly  asked  if  we  were  trying  to  reach  big 
business.  We  do,  as  well  as  we  can.  In  the  line  of  publicity  we  have  many 
publications: — a  folder,  “Advertising,  Publicity  and  Promotion”,  a  French  & 
English  pamphlet  encouraging  Canadians  to  travel  more  within  Canada.  We 
have  awards  for  outstanding  service  to  the  industry;  and,  thanks  to  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  George  Metcalf,  President  of  Loblaw’s,  we  were  able  to 
send  this  handsome  centennial  booklet  to  our  members.  We  get  out  Annual 
Proceedings  and  official  reports.  We  work  with  the  chambers  of  commerce; 
we  provide  the  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  with  pamphlets,  with  speech 
material  on  how  to  go  about  organizing  areas  for  tourism.  Several  hundred 
go  to  Jaycee  organizations  throughout  Canada,  for  local  projects  and  for  the 
information  of  policemen,  waitresses,  clerks  and  people  who  are  in  direct 
communication  with  tourists.  Our  aim  is  to  stress  the  importance  of  “service 
with  a  smile”,  and  knowing  a  lot  more  about  the  local  community.  In  short, 
we  are  trying  to  do  the  things  which  will  set  this  country  on  its  way  in  the 
matter  of  tourism.  I  doubt  if  we  will  ever  get  up  to  the  level  of  Switzerland 
or  Hawaii  because  we  are  not  that  kind  of  people.  I  heard  from  a  Canadian 
in  Edmonton  who  went  to  Hawaii  last  winter,  and  was  walking  on  the  street 
in  the  morning,  obviously  lost.  A  little  boy  came  along  on  a  bicycle  about  ten 
minutes  to  nine  and  asked,  “May  I  help  you?  You  are  a  stranger  in  town?” 
The  man  answered,  “Yes,  I  want  to  get  to  such-and-such  a  place.”  The  boy: 
“I  will  be  glad  to  take  you  down  there,  it  is  quite  a -piece  from  here.”  The 
Canadian  asked,  “Are  you  not  on  your  way  to  school?”  The  boy  said  “Yes”. 
My  friend  said,  “Well,  you  will  be  late.”  The  boy  answered,  “That  is  all 
right,  in  Hawaii;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  tell  the  teacher,  ‘I  was  late,  because 
I  was  helping  a  tourist’.”  I  can  imagine  what  might  happen  at  times.  There  are 
many  possible  variations  on  the  theme. 
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The  Chairman:  I  can  imagine  that,  with  the  great  traffic  along  the  Alaska 
highway,  much  assistance  will  be  needed  for  the  tourist  accommodation  along 
the  way.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
information? 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops):  Oh,  it  is  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  has  been  a  big  help  in  bringing  people  back  and  spreading 
the  message  of  the  north  country  from  people  who  have  been  there,  and  that  is 
a  guide  book — I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  getting  it  out — which 
costs,  I  think,  a  dollar,  and  gives  you  every  detail  in  connection  with  travel  and 
accommodation  along  the  Alaska  highway. 

Mr.  Fisher:  I  think  it  is  a  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Cote:  We  have  one  publication,  but  if  it  is  something  that  sells  for  a 
dollar  it  is  likely  private  publication. 

Mr.  Field:  I  think  the  senator  may  be  referring  to  one  that  the  development 
bureau  puts  out  on  the  Alaska  highway.  It  is  likely  a  publication  called  “The 
Mile  Post”,  which  sells  for  a  dollar. 

Senator  Smith  ( Kamloops ) :  Yes.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  a  worthwhile 
medium.  A  dozen  or  a  score  have  been  started  by  advertisers  in  this  tourist 
business,  and  they  might  just  as  well  throw  their  money  in  the  lake.  The 
tourist  industry  are  watching  any  no-good  schemes  that  ambitious  promoters 
seek  to  sell  them  and  which  would  amount  to  many,  many  times  the  niggardly 
$60,000.00  that  our  tourist  association  is  trying  to  work  on.  It  is  a  typical 
thing.  I  don’t  know  what  can  be  done  about  it,  but  what  hurts  is  that  it 
is  costing  the  industry  money,  many  times  the  $60,000.00  that  is  being  put  to 
good  use  by  this  concern.  A  big  percentage  of  what  is  spent  on  advertising, 
guide  books  and  such  things  is  a  dead  loss,  and  it  would  be  good  if  some  way 
could  be  found  to  give  guidance  in  expenditures  by  people  in  the  industry,  so 
that  a  little  of  the  money  could  be  salvaged  and  put  to  good  use.  I  don’t  know 
whether  you  have  attempted  anything  like  that,  Mr.  Fisher.  Is  there  any 
service  from  your  association  by  way  of  approval  or  a  clearing  house  for 
propositions  that  are  sold,  or  do  you  just  assume  that  people  in  the  industry 
are  twenty-one  and  if  they  are  stupid  enough  to  spend  their  money  on  something 
which  is  no  good,  it  is  just  too  bad  for  them.  Mr.  Fisher,  I  realize  that  to  do 
what  we  want  to  do  would  require  a  large  staff,  but  once  we  reach  a  certain 
point  the  expenditure  would  be  self-liquidating;  it  would  produce  enough 
revenue.  It  is  the  old  story  of  which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  My 
impression  is  that  we  can’t  get  much  further  unless  we  can  get  more  money. 
But  it  is  pretty  hard  to  have  to  go  to  the  head  of  a  big  pulp  and  paper  industry 
who  has  no  interest  in  tourism  and  tell  him  that  your  project  is  good  for 
Canada,  unless  we  can  come  up  with  something  a  bit  more  comprehensive.  If 
the  Government  of  Canada  were  interested  we  could  certainly  outline  a  pro¬ 
gramme  on  which  the  money  could  be  spent — in  the  establishment  of  personnel, 
of  training,  of  contacting  men  and  women,  to  go  around  the  country  trying  to 
inspire,  enthuse  and  show  how  it  can  be  done.  I  agree  with  Senator  Croll  that 
it  is  really  uneconomic  to  spend  a  cent  in  the  United  States  unless  you  back 
it  up  by  making  sure  that  our  product  here  is  functioning  properly. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  this  budget, 
now  $60,000.00,  should  be  enlarged.  Perhaps  the  Deputy  Minister  could  tell 
us  how  we  would  go  about  increasing  the  amount. 

Senator  Croll:  It  occurs  to  me — I  have  not  discussed  it  with  anyone 
that  perhaps  Mr.  Field  is  having  considerable  trouble  getting  enough  money 
or  his  own  department.  I  don’t  know;  I  have  not  talked  to  him.  I  assume  the 
Minister  is  cutting  Mr.  Field  down.  He  may  want  to  do  a  great  number  of  things 
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himself.  We  are  in  a  rather  peculiar  position;  we  have  got  to  be  a  little 
careful  what  we  do  here,  because  we  have  been  left  with  the  suggestion  that 
anything  we  do  should  not  reflect  on  our  own  tourist  bureau.  It  should  be 
something  that  some  specialist  organization  would  do  that  our  own  people 
can’t  do.  That  is  the  important  thing.  Are  you  agreeing  on  that  before  we 
go  into  any  conclusions?  The  whole  thing  should  be  talked  over  with  both 
deputies  and  the  minister,  and  there  should  be  a  round  table  discussion  so 
that  we  know  exactly  where  we  are  going,  and  not  go  too  far  off  base.  This 
is  not  to  push  him  aside;  but  we  have  got  to  be  realistic,  and  I  am  just  suggest¬ 
ing  that  we  do  not  jump  too  quickly  until  we  have  had  all  the  facts. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
committee  to  meet,  after  we  have  heard  all  the  witnesses,  and  formulate  a 
report  which  will  include  our  recommendations.  Is  not  that  the  intention? 

The  Chairman:  I  understand  that  Mr.  Fisher’s  organization  receives  a 
grant  of  $5,000,  of  the  $60,000,  and  the  other  $55,000  is  raised  through 
membership;  so,  of  course,  the  committee  has  no  objection  to  their  raising 
any  amount  in  addition  to  this  $5,000.  It  seems  rather  a  small  amount. 

Senator  Isnor:  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  dismiss  Mr. 
Fisher.  I  have  been  sitting  here  wondering  what  is  the  most  important  factor 
contributing  to  our  deficit.  We  have  a  nation  of  170,000,000  people  just  to 
the  south  of  us,  as  compared  to  our  17  million  here  in  Canada.  From  the 
business  point  of  view  no  one  would  like  to  be  confronted  with  that  com¬ 
parison  and  have  to  determine  how  to  go  after  that  170  million  to  try  to 
work  out  what  is  the  best  attraction  to  bring  them  to  him  as  customers.  I  do 
not  think  that  as  yet  Mr.  Fisher  has  given  me  a  satisfactory  answer  as  to 
what  he  considers  the  solution.  He  has  mentioned  better  and  more  accom¬ 
modation,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  whole  answer. 

Mr.  Fisher:  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  I  said,  more  attractions,  and  then  there 
is  the  suggestion  of  an  educational  campaign  to  arouse  or  awaken  Canadians 
as  to  the  potential  of  this  business. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  am  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  develop  that,  because 
you  have  not  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Fisher:  We  do  not  want  to  take  anything  from  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Travel  Bureau.  We  are  here  to  advocate  that  you  greatly  enlarge  their 
budget.  When  we  say  “greatly”  we  really  mean  greatly  enlarged.  If  we 
are  going  to  get  this  money  from  tourists  we  have  to  go  after  it.  I  would 
say  that  we  need  more  accommodation,  more  attractions,  more  courtesy,  a 
greater  recognition  on  the  part  of  Canadian  big  business.  The  more  you 
drive  it  home,  the  more  you  are  going  to  get  the  rich  Canadian  willing  to 
invest  his  money  in  our  own  estate  here.  Take  the  matter  of  roadside 
restaurants:  it  is  rumoured  that  the  Howard  Johnson  people  from  the  United 
States  are  going  to  open  up  a  chain  of  restaurants  in  this  country.  I  am 
thinking  that  that  would  be  a  great  shame;  it  would  merely  be  an  extension 
of  the  United  States  border,  and  we  are  having  enough  difficulty  trying  to  be 
different  from  the  United  States.  Why  can’t  we  get  some  of  our  own  wealthy 
people  interested  in  roadside  restaurants,  in  places  up  north  that  need  it,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Canada  where  there  is  a  market  throughout  the  year. 
No  one  has  as  yet  gone  to  the  wealthy  Canadians  who  are  investing  their 
money  in  Nassau  and  Bermuda,  to  put  this  question.  There  is  a  combination 
to  the  answer  on  what  should  be  done: — attractions,  training  schools  for 
chefs,  waitresses,  cooks,  more  roadside  facilities,  more  attention  in  our  national 
parks  to  boating  facilities.  There  are  hundreds  of  things  we  must  be  doing 
if  we  are  to  make  Canada  attractive  enough  to  Americans  that  they  will  want 
to  return  to  it. 
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Senator  Isnor:  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inman:  Have  there  been  any  border  difficulties? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Yes,  a  great  many  of  them.  That  is  another  thing  which 
should  really  be  straightened  out.  You  see,  whenever  an  American  comes 
to  the  Canadian  border  the  Canadian  official  says,  “How  long  are  you  going 
to  stay?”  The  tourist  says,  “I  don’t  know,  I  am  just  looking  around”.  Then 
the  Canadian  says,  “Well,  give  me  your  automobile  registration  card”.  We 
may  turn  that  fellow  into  an  enemy.  He  may  come  to  Windsor  and  might 
eventually  get  to  Niagara  Falls,  but  without  a  registration  card  in  his  pos¬ 
session  he  turns  back  and  goes  home. 

Senator  Inman:  I  never  hear  complaints  about  the  crossing. 

Mr.  Fisher:  If  he  says,  in  answer  to  the  Customs’  man,  “I  am  not  going 
to  be  more  than  48  hours”,  we  give  him  an  E  50  permit  which  he  must  carry 
and  relinquish  at  the  port  of  exit.  This  is  a  definite  deterrent  to  the  potential 
visitor.  There  are  certain  states — a  couple  of  them — in  which  a  car  driver  is 
not  required  to  carry  proof  of  ownership,  but  without  it  he  cannot  get  into 
Canada  at  all.  You  cannot  say,  “I  am  driving  my  friend’s  car  and  I  want  to 
come  over  on  business  for  an  hour  or  so”.  If  you  cannot  give  proof  of  owner¬ 
ship,  you  cannot  get  into  the  country. 

Senator  Croll:  That  is  a  normal  operation.  What  is  to  stop  a  man  who 
steals  a  car  from  saying,  “That  is  my  friend’s  car?”  I  think  the  government 
must  take  that  precaution.  There  are  other  things  which  are  tantalizing.  I 
was  waiting  for  you  to  say  something  about  the  premium  on  money.  There 
was  nothing  that  I  resented  more  than  the  fact  that  I  had  to  pay  premium  on 
my  money,  and  many  an  American  says  the  same  thing.  They  say,  “I  realize 
that  the  difference  is  up  to  three  to  five  per  cent,  but  I  have  always  thought 
that  people  in  Canada  could  easily  absorb  that,  instead  of  taking  five  cents  off 
a  fellow’s  dollar”.  Surely  a  fifty-cent  rise  in  the  price  of  hotel  room  would 
more  than  make  up  for  losses  in  other  ways,  and  the  visitor  would  hardly 
notice  it.  Americans  are  particularly  sensitive  on  this  matter  of  currency.  They 
have  a  feeling  of  superiority,  and  they  hate  to  see  their  money  at  a  discount, 
particularly  in  Canada,  and  more  particularly  because  it  does  not  happen  to 
them  any  place  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  the  premium  in  reversal,  where  you  take  Canadian 
money  to  the  United  States  and  have  to  pay  an  additional  premium  on  their 
money. 

Senator  Croll:  That  happens  sometimes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  will 
hit  you  for  premiums  on  Canadian  money,  but  if  you  take  the  precaution  you 
can  always  get  American  money  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  Fisher:  We  are  very  conscious  of  the  deterrent  effects  of  the  premium 
on  the  Canadian  dollar,  and  we  have  done  our  best  all  across  the  board  to 
encourage  Canadians  to  recognize  the  psychological  facts;  namely,  that  the 
Americans  are  brought  up  from  the  cradle  to  regard  their  dollar  as  the  most 
powerful  thing  on  earth.  It  is  a  great  shock  to  them  when  they  don’t  find 
anything  of  this  sort.  The  Canadian  Government  has  issued  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  very  attractive  cards  which  are  made  available  to  cashiers  in 
restaurants  and  places  where  cash  is  handled,  and  the  “friendly  advice”  is 
available  and  useful.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  encourage  the  chartered 
banks  to  set  up  near  places  like  Windsor,  exchanges  where  tourists  may 
change  their  money  and  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  gas  attendant  or  a 
grocery  man.  We  have  also  urged  Canadians  to  try  not  to  use  the  word 
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“discount”  at  restaurants,  and  such  places,  because  it  is  a  language  to  be  avoided. 
We  have  tried  to  encourage  proprietors  to  remove  it  from  their  checks,  or  to 
hide  it  somehow,  and  advise  them,  instead  of  speaking  of  a  five  per  cent 
discount,  to  say  exchange  rate  or  “I  am  sorry,  but  you  do  realize  that  there 
is  a  premium  on  the  Canadian  dollar,”  and  give  some  explanation,  or  in 
certain  cases  they  might  say,  “It  is  really  American  faith  in  our  resources  and 
the  amount  of  risk  capital  coming  in  here  that  keeps  the  Canadian  dollar  high.” 
I  don’t  know  that  there  is  any  complete  answer;  we  are  dealing  with  human 
beings. 

Senator  Croll:  You  have  an  answer,  but  the  travellers  are  the  people  to 
whom  you  have  got  to  get  it. 


Mr.  Fisher:  How  would  you  recommend  that  we  get  this  message  to  the 
people? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Every  American  is  a  booster  for  the  United  States.  We 
often  say  that  Canadians  lack  a  national  consciousness,  a  disposition  to  boast  of 
their  country.  As  soon  as  you  get  across  the  border  they  will  tell  you  about 
the  “greatest”  thing  in  the  world,  the  “best”  thing  in  the  world.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  an  incident  from  Scotland  that  a  fellow  was  telling  me.  A  visitor, 
looking  over  the  ocean,  said,  “This  is  quite  a  storm;  you  have  got  an  awful 
wind”.  The  Scotsman  said  “You  see  that  big  stone  house  over  there;  the 
wind  will  even  move  that  house.  It  comes  right  from  America,  and  you  know 
how  they  can  blow  over  there.”  A  woman  who  went  to  Los  Angeles  said  that 
someone  was  trying  to  convince  her  that  before  you  could  become  a  citizen 
you  had  to  go  to  school  where  they  taught  you  about  the  great  things  in  the 
United  States.  She  said  she  was  all  fed  up  with  the  wonderful  stories  about 
this,  that  and  the  other,  so  presently  she  got  a  gripe  and  told  that  she  had 
listened  to  the  stories  long  enough  and  was  tired  of  it  all.  So  she  told  this  tale 
of  the  Scotsman,  and  that  ended  the  trouble.  Now,  who  would  the  committee 
like  to  hear  from? 


Senator  Croll:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  called  the  meeting  for  Tuesday,  and 
Tuesday  is  a  bad  day.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  picked  next  week  an¬ 
other  day.  I  don’t  think  it  makes  much  difference  to  me,  but  if  you  select 
either  a  Wednesday  or  a  Thursday  we  would  have  a  larger  group  here  to  give 
the  departmental  officials  and  anybody  else  who  is  to  be  heard  a  hearing.  I 
have  to  go  now  to  attend  the  Indian  Affairs  committee;  there  is  something 
special  there.  It  would  be  unfair  to  go  on.  Why  do  we  not  adjourn  until 
Wednesday  or  Thursday?  Then  we  shall  be  a  larger  group. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  agree  with  Senator  Croll.  .  .  except  as  to  the  days  he 
mentioned .  . . 

The  Chairman:  If  it  is  the  wish  to  the  committee,  we  will  adjourn  now. 
And  I  thank  Mr.  Fisher  on  behalf  of  the  committee  for  his  very  fine  address 
and  compliment  him  on  the  good  work  his  organization  is  doing,  with  very 
limited  resources  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fisher:  I  can  return  at  almost  any  time,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Senator  Croll:  I  think  that,  in  the  light  of  everything  which  has  hap¬ 
pened,  Mr.  Fishei  should  be  asked  to  come  back,  if  he  can,  and  we  will 
see  where  he  can  fit  in. 


On  motion  of  Senator  Croll,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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Ottawa,  Tuesday,  June  23,  1959. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic,  which  was  authorized  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  tourist  business,  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Horner  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  Had  you  finished  Mr.  Cote? 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cote  ( Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  and  Na¬ 
tional  Resources) :  I  had  finished.  But  I  am  available  for  any  questions,  as  is 
Mr.  Field,  or  any  member  of  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau. 

The  Chairman:  Perhaps  we  should  hear  from  Mr.  Field. 

Mr.  Alan  Field  ( Director ,  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau) :  I  do 
not  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  about  the  work  of  the  tourist  bureau,  that  we  have  had,  as  a 
result  of  our  promotion  efforts,  which  are  directed  mainly  to  the  United 
States,  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  inquiries.  In  the  past  three 
years  these  inquiries  have  gone  up  by  more  than  45  per  cent. 

We  are  presently  handling  about  750,000  inquiries  a  year.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  inquiries  handled  by  any  national  travel  office  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  interest  in  the  United 
States  in  travel  to  Canada.  It  is  just  about  the  only  advance  indication  that  we 
have  as  to  what  the  travel  season  is  likely  to  be.  Inquiries  begin  to  come 
in  in  large  volume  following  the  appearance  of  our  advertising  in  American 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Our  general  program  is  to  begin  advertising  in  the 
month  of  January.  It  steps  up  in  succeeding  months,  reaching  a  peak  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  and  winds  up  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  over  the  years  has  been  that  our  appropriation  for  advertising,  which 
takes  the  largest  share  of  our  budget,  has  not  increased  really  commensurately 
with  the  increase  in  advertising  costs.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  anticipate  right 
down  to  the  last  percentage  point  what  the  increase  will  be  in  any  year  ahead. 
We  have  to  plan  our  budget  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  we  have  to  anticipate 
whatever  increases  are  likely  to  take  place  in  the  cost  of  advertising  space 
in  the  following  year.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  do,  because  we  only  get  an 
indication  from  the  various  publications  that  there  will  be  an  increase.  Two 
years  ago  the  average  increase  in  magazine  space  rates  was  about  13  per  cent. 
Last  year  the  average  increase  was  about  8  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
costs  of  producing  advertising,  making  the  plates  preparing  the  lay-outs,  and 
so  forth  have  increased  in  the  last  few  years  about  10  per  cent  per  year. 

I  am  making  these  general  remarks  about  the  advertising  appropriation  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  we  are  up  against.  We  have  not  been  able  really 
to  increase  our  coverage  of  the  American  market  through  advertising  because 
our  appropriation  has  not  kept  strict  pace  with  the  increase  in  costs.  I  think, 
however,  in  justice  to  the  Bureau,  we  have  made  good  use  of  the  advertising 
appropriation  that  we  have  been  given.  We  carry  on  continual  research  studies 
of  travel  markets  through  our  own  facilities  and  resources.  We  have  the 
resources  of  our  advertising  agencies,  which  are  very  considerable.  We  have 
the  resources  of  the  various  publications.  Larger  publishing  houses  in  the  United 
States  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  market  analyses  and  marketing 
services.  In  addition,  there  are  international  organizations  for  travel  reseaich 
which  make  material  available  to  us. 

I  am  just  mentioning  these  things  to  you  because  I  would  like  you  to 
know  that  we  are  not  operating  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis.  We  do  not  place 
our  advertising  as  a  result  of  gazing  through  any  crystal  ball.  We  carry  out 
our  advertising  program  by  tried  and  proven  business  methods  which  are 
common  to  all  large  advertising  concerns. 
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Whether  the  advertising  be  for  travel  promotion,  or  the  manufacture 
of  Consumer  products,  or  a  sales  office,  each  has  its  own  research  facilities 
which  enable  it  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  advertising  money.  We  in  the 
Bureau  have  taken  as  much  care  as  possible  to  get  the  best  value  for  our 
dollar.  We  do  know  that  there  are  markets  which  we  have  not  fully  covered. 
As  you  may  be  aware  from  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  this  committee 
and  elsewhere,  we  have  been  asked  to  extend  our  tourist  promotion  activities, 
not  only  in  the  States  but  in  other  potential  markets,  like  Europe  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Latin  America. 

There  has  also  been  some  demand  that  the  Bureau  turn  more  actively 
into  promotion  inside  Canada.  The  aim  here  would  be  to  build  up  inter¬ 
provincial  travel  traffic  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  spending  by  Canadians 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  just  about  all  I  have  to  say  by  way  of  a  preliminary  statement, 
honourable  senators.  I  would  point  out  one  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is 
often  overlooked  in  analyzing  travel  traffic  between  Canada  and  other  countries. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates  that  on  the 
international  travel  account  Canada  has  had  a  deficit  for  some  four  or  five 
years,  and  last  year  that  deficit  was  estimated  at  $192,000,000.00.  However, 
in  analyzing  the  statistics,  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  monies  expended  by  Canadians  travelling  in  the  United  States 
are  not  for  strictly  travel  purposes.  A  great  deal  of  this  money  is  spent  on 
the  purchase  of  consumer  goods.  Most  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  of  traffic  into  the  United  States  across  the  international  boundary  will 
agree  that  many  of  the  Canadian  families  who  go  down  there  are  actually, 
on  a  buying  expedition. 

On  the  other  hand,  Americans  and  visitors  from  other  countries  who  come 
to  Canada  are  not  so  apt  to  buy  consumer  goods  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  they  do  buy  certain  types  of  goods — handicraft,  silver,  china.  We,  in 
the  Bureau  and  other  agencies,  like  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association,  and  the 
provincial  governments’  travel  promotion  departments, — all  of  us  endeavour 
to  increase  the  amount  of  spending  in  this  particular  field. 

But  we  cannot,  I  believe,  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  travel  traffic 
unless  we  take  into  consideration  that  large  amounts  of  money  spent  by  Cana¬ 
dians  in  the  United  States  is  spent  on  consumer  goods. 

Senator  Beaubien:  As  regards  the  expenditures  of  money  by  the  Bureau 
for  advertising  and  so  forth,  do  the  provinces  also  do  any  advertising? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  they  do. 

Senator  Beaubien:  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Field:  Every  province  is  spending  money  on  tourist  promotion.  I 
have  some  figures  here  if  needed. 

Senator  Beaubien:  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  is  spent  by  the  provinces? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes.  The  total  advertising  budget  of  the  Bureau  is  about  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  provinces  together  are  spending  about  $1,069,000 
on  advertising.  The  provinces  allocate  their  advertising  on  the  basis,  if  I 
recall  the  figures  given  at  the  last  federal-provincial  tourist  conference — to 
the  extent  of  about  30  per  cent  expenditures  here  in  Canada,  and  70  per  cent 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Harold  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  How  is. your  budget  broken 
down  as  between  national  and  semi-national  magazines  and  newspapers, 
across  the  border? 

Mr.  Field:  We  are  spending  at  the  present  time  about  $310,000.00  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  United  States,  about  $850,000.00  on  national  magazine 
advertising;  and  we  have  a  special  Atlantic  Provinces  campaign  of  $300,000.00. 
All  of  this  money,  I  should  emphasize,  is  spent  on  United  States’  publications. 
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Senator  Harold  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  I  do  not  deny  the  value  of 
the  national  magazines,  but  I  have  often  wondered,  over  the  years — taking 
the  mid-western  states,  for  example — whether  a  dollar  is  as  well  spent  in  a 
national  magazine  to  provide  publicity  for  that  part  of  the  country  if  advertising 
were  done  in  the  daily  newspaper  of  that  section  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Field:  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  Senator. 
We  have  found,  generally  speaking,  that  magazine  advertising  has  a  longer 
life  than  newspaper  advertising.  Readership  opportunities  in  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  last  longer  than  in  newspapers.  This  is  understandable  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  advertising  in  monthly  and  weekly  magazines.  Some  of  these 
magazines  actually  have  a  readership  life  of  several  years.  I  am  not  going  to 
mention  particular  magazines,  but  you  can  think  of  magazines  that  actually 
are  kept  around  the  house  for  two  or  three  months,  and  in  some  instances 
families  will  stock-pile  them  and  re-read  them. 

Senator  Harold  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  I  think  that  is  true,  but  I 
have  wondered  whether,  if  I  were  living  in  a  moderate-sized  city  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  I  read  advertisements  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  with  respect  to 
Canada,  whether  it  would  not  seem  quite  remote,  and  less  associated  with 
my  surroundings  in  Minnesota  than  if  I  had  picked  up  my  own  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  saw  there  an  advertisement  which  seemed  to  have  a  direct  personal 
application  to  me,  as  a  citizen  of  that  city.  I  have  never  been  too  sure  just  where 
the  balance  of  advantage  lies. 

Mr.  Field:  As  far  as  the  newspapers  are  concerned,  we  are  regionalizing 
Canada’s  appeal.  It  has  been  an  increasing  programme  over  the  last  three 
years.  We  do  not  attempt,  say,  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  advertise  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Canada.  We  can  mention  other  places  in  Canada,  but  the  immediate 
appeal  visually  and  in  the  text  of  the  advertisement  should  be  to  nearby 
places — Ontario,  Quebec,  Manitoba.  Regional  presentation,  as  the  senator  notes, 
has  the  greatest  effect.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  amount  which  we  are 
spending  on  newspaper  advertising  come  close  to  the  representation  we  are 
getting  in  magazines.  Magazine  advertising  is  much  more  expensive  than 
newspaper  space.  I  should  also  mention  that  national  magazines  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years  have  gone  more  and  more  into  production  of  regional  issues. 
We  can  now  buy  in  a  number  of  the  leading  magazines — a  mid- West  edition, 
an  Atlantic  states  edition,  a  West  Coast  edition;  and  wherever  possible  we 
are  doing  this.  Some  national  magazines — and  I  will  be  having  some  inter¬ 
views  in  the  next  few  weeks  with  at  least  two  of  them — are  actually  proposing 
to  turn  out  regional  issues  only.  They  will  be  coming  up  to  talk  to  us,  as 
a  large  advertiser,  about  the  prospects  of  our  taking  space  in  regional  issues. 
As  Senator  Connolly  knows,  we  must  make  every  effort  not  to  waste  our 
advertising  appropriation.  If  we  can  buy  regional  issues  in  the  high  population 
centres  of  the  United  States,  or  if  we  can  buy  selected  markets  in  the  United 
States  where  there  is  a  high  potential  of  traffic  to  Canada,  I  think  we  are 
making  better  use  of  our  money. 

Senator  Harold  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  I  suppose,  with  your  limited 
budget,  you  could  not  put  on  an  intensive  newspaper  campaign  anywhere, 
so  you  are  more  or  less  obliged,  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible  return  for 
your  dollar,  to  use  the  mass  circulation  media,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman:  Do  any  of  the  provinces  maintain  any  representatives 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Field:  Two  provinces  have  representation  in  New  York  city.  Nova 
Scotia  has  an  office.  The  province  of  Quebec  has  maintained  an  office  since 
1940,  in  New  York  to  promote  travel. 
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Mr.  John  Fisher  ( Executive  Director,  Canadian  Tourist  Association) :  And 
there  is  a  joint  one  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Field:  And  then,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  have  a  joint  opera¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Sydney  J.  Smith  ( Kamloops ) :  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
the  relative  costs  and  results  from  advertising  generally  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  versus  information  offices  such  as  there  are  in  New  York?  I  am 
thinking  of  the  tremendous  increase  there  has  been  in  information  offices 
opened  by  individual  states  and  groups  of  states  in  recent  years,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  Canada,  through  federal  and  provincial  effort,  has  been 
doing.  In  the  Queen  Elizabeth  hotel  the  most  prominent  information  office 
there  is  one  maintained  by  the  State  of  Maine.  It  would  indicate  that  the 
trend  is  toward  a  greater  activity  in  that  field  than  in  the  written  word.  What 
can  you  tell  us  about  that?  Are  we  falling  down  badly  in  not  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  these  states  and  copying  the  States  in  establishing  personal 
contact  information  bureaux? 

Mr.  Field:  I  must  say,  senator,  that  I  think  we  have  fallen  a  little  bit 
behind  in  the  development  of  ground-floor  bureaux  or  what  might  be  termed, 
sales  offices,  in  the  United  States.  Other  countries  have  over  the  last  ten 
years  developed  quite  extensive  local  operations.  I  believe  Mexico  has  eight 
ground-floor  travel  offices  in  the  United  States  and  in  addition  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  I  think,  in  some  58  consulates  where  travel  literature  and  travel 
information  on  Mexico  are  distributed.  We  have  found  that  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  travel  office  is  to  follow  up  our  advertising  message.  As  the 
President  of  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  has  said,  our  ground  efforts 
backs  up  our  advertising.  We  feel  that  a  ground  floor  office  gives  12 -month 
representation  in  that  travel  market  supporting  the  advertising  message 
which  is  much  shorter  in  duration.  The  local  office  also  helps  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  additional  free  publicity  through  newspaper,  radio  and  telephone  con¬ 
tacts,  which  you  would  not  get  otherwise.  It  does  bring  off-the-street  in¬ 
quiries  and  enquiries  from  people  who  prefer  to  telephone  a  local  office  where 
they  can  get  good  travel  counselling  service  on  their  proposed  trip  to  Canada. 
I  hope  this  answers  your  question. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops):  Yes.  What  you  are  telling  us  is  that  it  must 
be  considered  as  the  two  in  combination.  They  cannot  be  looked  on  as  separate 
channels  in  a  publicity  campaign.  They  have  both  got  a  place  and  they  are 
inter-related. 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Smith  ( Kamloops ) :  While  I  am  on  that  same  field,  I  was  interested 
in  your  remarks  about  their  difference  in  the  tourist  trade  figures.  We  must 
recognize  and,  I  think,  accept  the  suggestion  that  it  is  not  all  the  travel  or 
holiday  expenditure  that  is  reflected  in  those  statistics.  I  think  there  is  the 
matter  of  figures  of  importance  as  indicating  that  the  trend  of  this  deficit 
is  increasing.  We  have  all  been  using  the  travel  deficit  figure  of  $75,000,000.00 
applying  to  1957.  I  was  shocked  to  read  figures  in  a  Canadian  Press  despatch 
from  Washington  yesterday,  which  I  clipped  from  yesterday’s  “Citizen”,  which 
says  that  “Canadian  visitors  spent  $425,000,000.00  in  the  United  States  in  1958, 
$100,000,000.00  more  than  United  States  travellers  spent  in  Canada”,  which 
indicates  an  increase  of  one-third  on  what  the  figures  were  the  year  before. 
So  that  we  can  disregard  what  portion  of  that  is  really  holiday  expense  money 
and  how  much  is  spent  on  the  purchase  of  goods  and  so  on.  This  indicates  that 
there  is  a  dangerous  increase  in  that  deficit.  This  despatch  goes  on  to  say: 
“We  spent  $100,000,000.00  in  the  United  States  more  than  the  United  States 
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travellers  spent  in  Canada.  The  United  States  Commerce  Department  reports 
that  Canadians  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  $825,000,000.00  spent  here 
by  foreigners  last  year.  The  total  figures  represent  a  five  per  cent  increase  over 
1957.”  I  am  thinking  that  there  are  many,  many  angles  that  we  are  interested 
in;  and  I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  that  has  come  from  various 
sources  that  Canada  is  not  spending  enough  money.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  being  asked  for  the  expenditure  of  less  money, 
in  the  light  of  the  general  financial  situation  here;  and  I  am  wondering  if  in 
desperation  we  might  be  faced  with  consideration  on  the  part  of  Canada  of 
restricting  expenditure  of  Canadians  in  the  United  States, — if  that  is  considered 
an  answer  to  reducing  this  travel  deficit,  and  if  it  would  be  an  invitation  to 
retaliation  over  there.  I  think  that  these  recent  figures  throw  light  on  a  situation 
which  just  demands  more  attention  and  careful  study  and  thought  than  we  have 
been  giving  it.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  these  new  figures? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  senator.  I  think  that  the  growth  of  the  travel  by  Canadians 
to  other  countries  does  require  careful  study  and  thought.  You  may  recall  that 
back  in  1948  there  was  a  dollar  emergency.  The  Canadian  supply  of  United 
States  funds  fell  to  a  dangerous  low,  and  there  was  a  restriction  of  travel  by 
Canadians  into  the  United  States.  Your  apprehension  was  actually  proven  true 
at  that  time.  There  was  a  very  bad  reaction  in  the  United  States  to  the  action 
of  the  federal  Government  in  restricting  the  amount  of  money  that  Canadians 
could  spent  abroad.  It  was  shown  in  the  New  England  states  and,  I  think,  in 
the  West.  The  attitude  of  the  tourist  organizations  in  the  United  States  was 
that  this  was  a  hostile  act,  an  unfriendly  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  not  placed  any  restrictions  on  travel  to  Canada. 

Further,  we  in  Canada  have  always  taken  for  granted  our  happy  position 
of  having  no  restrictions  on  international  travel,  or  fewer  than  probably  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  In  the  United  States  there  is  tax  which  is  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  tax  against  Canada  and  Mexico.  It  is  the  ten  per  cent  transportation 
tax  which  is  levied  against  no  other  countries  except  Canada  and  Mexico.  This 
tax  has  somewhat  been  alleviated  or  lightened  in  the  last  actions  taken  about 
three  years  ago,  when  the  American  tourist  was  not  charged  the  10%  tax  if 
his  journey  was  some  two  hundred  miles  past  the  international  boundary. 
This  is  one  restriction  that  the  United  States  places  upon  travel  to  Canada  and 
to  Mexico  which  has  been  of  some  concern  to  us.  The  National  Association  of 
Tourist  Organizations  in  the  United  States  calls  this  the  “See  America  Last” 
tax. 

There  is  also  another  factor  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are 
considering  Latin  American  traffic.  Under  regulations  which  were  put  into 
effect  at  the  time  the  McCarron  Act  was  passed  in  the  United  States  there  is  a 
restriction  which  hampers  travel  from  Latin  America  to  Canada,  and  it  is  a 
serious  one.  The  United  States  has  increasingly  tended  to  issue  what  are 
termed  “single-entry  visas”  to  Latin  Americans  coming  into  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  these  people  cannot  come  to  Canada  because  they  cannot  re¬ 
enter  the  United  States.  Now,  we  have  been  able  by  various  means  to  get 
around  the  regulations  whenever  there  is  a  fairly  large  group  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  interested  in  coming  to  Canada.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
restrictive  and  a  hampering  handicap  on  travel  from  Latin  America  to  Canada. 
I  mention  these  two  things  because,  as  I  say,  they  are  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  United  States  on  travel  to  Canada  which  are  affecting  our  industry. 

The  Chairman:  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  position  of  Latin  Americans 
coming  to  Canada  and  wishing  to  go  to  the  United  States  as  well?  How  do  we 
treat  them? 
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Mr.  Field:  Well,  this  is  governed  largely  by  where  the  carriers  operate. 
Naturally  the  great  majority  of  carriers  into  the  Latin  American  area  go  from 
Latin  America  into  the  United  States;  they  do  not  come  first  to  Canada.  If  these 
travellers  only  have  single-entry  permits,  they  cannot  then  come  on  to  Canada, 
except  in  special  circumstances. 

The  Chairman:  That  really  works  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Canada. 

Senator  Smith  ( Kamloops ) :  That  is,  a  Latin  American  cannot  contemplate 
a  trip,  leave  home,  enter  the  United  States,  travel  through  the  United  States, 
into  Canada,  and  go  back  home  through  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Field:  The  regulation  prohibits  that  if  he  has  a  single-entry  visa.  It 
was  started  when  the  United  States  began  giving  single-entry  visas  to  a  few 
Latin  American  countries,  and  then  enlarged  it  until  now  practically  all  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  included. 

Senator  Isnor:  What  would  that  mean  on  a  percentage  basis?  Would  you 
have  many  from  Latin  America?  In  other  words,  what  is  it  worth  to  us? 

Mr.  Field:  In  an  overall  figure  it  might  not  be  very  much  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  senator.  We  would  have  to  make  a  very  close 
study  of  travel  from  Latin  America  to  Canada.  I  believe  there  is  a  good 
potential.  Everything  we  find  in  our  research  shows  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  Latin  Americans  coming  to  Canada;  but  we  have  to  make  the  way 
a  little  easier  for  them. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Canadian  Tourist  Bureau  with  respect  to  the  type  of  tourist  which  we 
are  seeking.  In  other  words,  in  merchandising  or  retailing,  each  type  of  store 
has  in  mind  a  certain  type  of  customer.  The  large  department  stores  cater  for 
the  masses,  we  will  say.  The  medium-type  store  will  build  up  a  reputation  for 
quality  and  go  after  a  certain  middle-class  trade.  While  the  exclusive  store 
will  perhaps  go  after  the  person  with  money.  In  California  there  are  those  big 
spenders,  the  theatrical  world.  I  had  in  mind,  when  you  mentioned  about  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  hotel,  that  they  are  going  after  a  particular  type  of  tourist,  or 
they  would  not  have  that  tourist  bureau  set  up  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  because 
there  is  only  a  certain  class  of  person  visiting  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  What 
kind  of  tourist  are  you  going  after?  The  mass  in  regard  to  numbers  who  come 
to  Canada  to  spend  money?  Are  you  working  for  the  return  of  those  Canadians 
who  have  gone  to  the  United  States  and  will  come  to  various  parts  of  Canada 
to  re-visit  their  homeland?  Or  are  you  going  after  a  select  group  of  tourists 
who  spend  in  the  thousands  of  dollars  on  each  trip?  Would  you  give  us  the 
picture? 

Mr.  Field:  Well,  it  is  hard  to  give  you  a  categorical  answer,  senator.  I 
would  say  this,  we  are  endeavouring  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  sections  of  the 
travelling  public  in  the  United  States.  We  do  this  by  the  selection  of  magazine 
and  newspaper  media.  More  and  more,  magazines  tend  to  present  themselves 
to  the  potential  advertiser  as  representing  a  certain  kind  of  market.  A  certain 
magazine  will  say,  “Our  market  is  young  married  couples  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  35,  and  we  can  give  you  a  profile  of  their  income,  their  travel  habits, 
their  consumer  buying  habits,  and  so  forth.”  That  particular  magazine  would 
get,  providing  we  were  sure  they  had  a  good  sound  circulation  and  they  could 
deliver  to  that  market,  a  small  portion  of  our  advertising  appropriation.  The 
majority  of  the  magazines  and  the  newspapers  that  we  are  using  are  large 
circulation  publications  in  high  population  centres.  If  we  buy  space  in  a 
magazine  like  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  we  know  the  profile  of  the  average 
family  reading  that  magazine.  We  can  tell,  from  the  inquiries  we  get  and  our 
follow-up  service,  what  percentage  of  these  readers  actually  came  to  Canada, 
— at  least  we  get  a  good  estimate.  As  you  will  see  from  looking  over  the 
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advertising  folios  which  I  presented  to  the  committee,  we  are  also  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  reach,  through  the  prestige  publications,  the  family  or  the  traveller  with 
more  money  to  spend.  We  are  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  cover  the  family 
market,  the  average-income  market,  through  the  mass-circulation  magazines 
and  newspapers.  We  are  covering  the  outdoor  magazines  to  interest  the  fisher¬ 
man  and  the  sportsman.  An  interesting  development  has  been,  over  the  last 
few  years,  that  the  sport  fishing  market  has  expanded  now  to  include  the  whole 
family.  The  fisherman  apparently  is  being  importuned  by  the  family  to  take 
mother  and  the  children  along  on  the  fishing  trip,  you  will  see  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  appeal  to  that  family  market.  I  am  afraid  that 
this  is  a  little  discursive,  senator,  but  I  could  not  give  you  a  categorical  answer. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  think  you  are  working  in  three  or  four  or  five  channels 
which  you  have  outlined,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  which  is 
the  most  profitable. 

Mr.  Field:  I  would  say  this  about  the  higher  income  traveller  coming  into 
Canada,  that  he  does  not  have  the  luxury  facilities  offered  to  him  on  the  same 
scale  as  in  other  places.  We  have  a  number  of  very  fine  resort  hotels,  and  of 
course  we  have  some  very  fine  city  hotels,  metropolitan  hotels.  Speaking  of 
summer  resorts  alone  we  are  short  in  this  type  of  accommodation  and  it  is 
here  that  we  are  losing  out  on  the  travel  market.  We  do  not  have  luxury  resorts 
such  as  Florida  and  California,  the  desert  States  and  the  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries  are  offering. 

Senator  Beaubien:  You  are  talking  of  the  better-off  people? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right. 

Senator  Isnor:  The  basis  of  your  decisions  with  regard  to  media  of  your 
advertising  is  circulation,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Field:  Circulation,  and  other  considerations.  A  magazine  may  have  a 
smaller  circulation,  but  may  be  a  prestige  publication,  and  we  would  take  that 
into  consideration  in  making  our  decision. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  am  asking  that,  because  you  are  spending  roughly  about 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  on  magazine  advertising  as  you  are  on  newspaper 
advertising. 

Mr.  Field:  Yes.  Remember,  however,  that  the  lineage  rates  in  newspapers 
are  less  than  they  are  in  magazines. 

Senator  Isnor:  Well,  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  It  is  two  and  a  half  times. 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right. 

Senator  Isnor:  If  I  may  get  into  this  one  other  field,  which  has  given  me 
a  little  concern;  it  is  in  regard  to  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  $192,000,000.00  deficit  referred  to.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  can’t  figure  out  how  you  arrive  at  that,  and  whether  it  is  a  worthwhile 
figure  in  dealing  with  this  question  or  not.  Would  you  give  us  a  little 
background? 

Mr.  Field:  Well,  I  must  tell  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  the 
elements  of  the  tourist  industry  certainly  do  not  agree  with  estimates  provided 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  We  have  had  some  discussion  here  and 
in  another  place  about  this  matter.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  interest  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  using  other  measures  in  making  their 
estimates  of  the  extent  and  value  of  travel  traffic.  Thus  far  they  have  not 
seen  fit  to  do  so.  I  myself  have  taken  the  position  that  figures  provided  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  I  have  here,  going  back  to  1938,  are 
merely  estimates,  to  indicate  whether  the  value  of  the  tourist  traffic  has  gone 
up  or  down  in  any  given  year.  I  think  this  is  the  way  these  DBS  figures  should 
be  used.  If  we  are  going  to  get  more  careful  estimates,  more  careful  surveys, 
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a  great  deal  larger  staff  will  be  required  and  possibly  the  establishment  of 
some  organization  in  Canada  outside  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  to 
aid  and  augment  their  efforts.  But  I  certainly  agree,  sir,  I  must  say,  that  the 
industry  does  not  appear  happy  about  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics’ 
travel  estimates. 

Senator  Beaubien:  How  does  the  Bureau  arrive  at  these  figures?  Or  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Field:  I  believe,  it  is  done  mainly  by  questionnaires.  These  are  given 
out  at  the  border  to  people  coming  in  or  going  out  of  Canada.  Travellers 
are  asked  to  fill  out  the  forms  and  return  them,  and  on  this  basis  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  makes  its  estimates. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  remember,  back  in  1938,  the  year  you  mentioned,  you 
took  the  State  of  Maine,  they  evidently  made  the  survey  and  a  certain  figure 
was  given,  an  average  figure,  as  having  been  spent  on  the  American  side,  and 
you  took  that  as  a  basis  to  compute  your  returns  in  so  far  as  the  tourist 
industry  was  concerned  in  Canada.  Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Field:  In  1938? 

Senator  Isnor:  Well,  about  that  time,  yes. 

Mr.  Field:  I  could  not  answer  the  question,  senator.  I  was  not  with  the 
Bureau  at  the  time.  Mr.  Dolan  was  then  the  director.  I  could  find  the  answer 
and  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  basis  on  which  you  work. 
Perhaps  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  could  answer,  or  Mr.  Fisher  might 
throw  some  light  on  that. 

Mr.  Fisher:  We  share  the  same  view,  that  the  statistics  gathered  are 
pretty  much  a  hit-and-miss  affair,  largely  influenced  by  the  home  reactions. 
We  have  discovered,  at  the  border,  the  returning  American  being  asked 
“How  much  money  did  you  spend  in  Canada?”  He  is  only  a  few  feet  from 
his  own  American  border,  and  he  is  scared  to  death,  if  he  divulges  too  much 
information,  it  will  be  passed  on,  so  generally  speaking,  he  says,  “Oh,  I 
spent  $50.00.”  He  may  add,  if  he  is  asked  how  many  days  he  has  been 
away,  “Probably  it  was  $75.00.”  And  they  admit  that  there  is  no  efficient 
method  of  checking. 

Senator  Isnor:  Hit-and-miss? 

Mr.  Fisher:  Hit-and-miss,  purely. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  May  I  ask  Mr.  Field  how  many 
films,  if  any,  did  the  National  Film  Board  make  for  the  Travel  Bureau 
during  last  year? 

Mr.  Field:  Just  one.  Our  travel  film  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
which  are  now  located  in  485  centres,  are  maintained  by  the  Bureau.  We 
buy  prints  of  films  made  by  the  provinces,  and  place  them  in  the  libraries. 
Actually,  the  cost  of  making  the  prints  available  in  the  United  States  is  often 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  film  production  itself.  When  you  buy  two  or 
three  hundred  prints  of  a  colour  film  it  runs  into  a  lot  of  money. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North) :  If  you  had  more  folio  of  film,  could 
you  not  distribute  to  the  service  clubs  and  oganizations  of  that  kind  all 
through  the  United  States,  and  thus  get  a  representation  you  could  not  get 
— that  is  personal  representation — otherwise,  and  much  more  cheaply? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  we  are  already  doing  that. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  And  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Field:  I  have  a  report  here  of  film  distribution  in  the  United  States. 
As  I  said  before,  we  have  some  485  libraries.  We  have  two  methods  of 
distributing  our  films  in  the  States;  The  Bureau,  through  the  National  Film 
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Board,  maintains  a  library  of  films  which  are  offered  exclusively  to  television 
stations.  We  have  some  70  titles  in  the  television  library.  Last  year  we  had 
1,588  television  broadcasts  in  black  and  white  and  277  in  colour.  The  films 
went  over  126  stations  in  102  cities  and  in  some  38  states.  Our  travel  film 
libraries  system  in  the  United  States  reported  last  year  5,480  prints  in  cir¬ 
culation.  There  were  70,940  individual  screenings  of  these  films.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  4,126,000,  estimated. 

The  Bureau,  as  I  began  to  explain  a  few  minutes  ago,  buys  prints  from 
provinces  and  places  these  prints  in  the  libraries  of  the  United  States.  The 
films  are  loaned  free  to  service  clubs,  educational  groups,  home  and  school 
clubs,  and  so  forth.  The  only  requirement  asked  of  the  borrower  is  that  he 
report  the  number  of  people  who  attended  these  screenings,  the  time  of  the 
screening,  and  return  the  film  in  good  shape. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  I  was,  I  may  say,  aware  of  that. 
But  I  asked  the  question  for  two  reasons.  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting 
if  you  would  disclose  to  the  committee  the  nature  of  the  work  you  are  doing 
in  this  field.  Secondly,  I  wondered  if  the  National  Film  Board  could  not  be 
more  closely  coordinated  with  the  Travel  Bureau,  and  whether  its  facilities 
could  not  be  made  more  available  and  more  often  than  has  been  the  case 
over  the  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  greater  coordination  could  be  effected 
than  has  been  the  case  over  a  long  period. 

Mr.  Field:  Well,  we  do  work  very  closely  with  the  National  Film  Board, 
senator.  The  Board  has  always  had  a  great  interest  in  tourist  promotion.  I 
know  that  from  my  years  with  the  Board.  The  NFB  has  organized  for  the 
past  twelve  years  summer  circuits  in  Canada  for  travel  films.  They  will  build 
up  a  circuit  in  any  given  region,  like  the  Muskoka  Lakes  or  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  and  they  go  into  hotels  and  resorts  in  that  area  and  run  regular 
film  shows  of  places  in  Canada  to  interest  American  tourists  and  Canadian 
travellers  who  happen  to  be  there  in  visiting  other  parts  of  Canada.  All  this 
is  done  as  part  of  the  summer  programme  of  the  National  Film  Board. 

In  the  States,  the  Board  administers  these  two  big  film  distribution  systems 
on  behalf  of  the  Bureau.  We  have  continuing  contacts  with  the  Board.  We  have, 
in  order  to  select  films  for  distribution  in  the  States,  a  film  evaluation  com¬ 
mittee,  with  representation  from  the  provinces  and  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  the  Film  Board  and  some  of  our  own  staff.  This  committee  meets  at 
regular  intervals  through  the  year.  There  is  a  fair  amount,  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  the  two  agencies. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  One  other  question.  To  what  extent 
do  our  consulates  and  trade  missions  in  the  United  States  cooperate  with  our 
Travel  Bureau?  I  don’t  say  this  by  way  of  reflection — perhaps  I  should  not 
put  the  question  so  bluntly.  Perhaps  I  should  put  it  this  way:  my  view  is 
that  insufficient  cooperation  is  given  the  Canadian  travel  effort  by  consulate 
officials  and  trade  mission  officials  located  at  various  points  of  the  United 
States.  I  throw  this  open  for  discussion.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  Mr.  Field,  as  a 
head  official. 

Mr.  Cote:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  effort  put 
in  by  Canadian  consulates  or  trade  commissioners’  offices  in  the  United  States 
to  the  promotion  of  tourism  activity  toward  Canada,  I  think  the  answer  is 
that  that  arises  because  they  have  insufficient  personnel  to  do  more  than  they 
are  doing  now.  We  have  found  the  Canadian  consulates  and  trade  com¬ 
missioners’  offices  to  be  extremely  aware  of  the  tourist  potential,  and  they  are 
doing  as  much  as  they  possibly  can.  For  example,  in  the  Los  Angeles  office, 
up  to  about  12,000  inquiries  annually  are  handled  by  one  person  there.  These 
inquiries  are  sometimes  referred  back  to  the  province,  because  they  have  not 
got  the  personnel  to  do  it. 
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Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  Who  is  the  official  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Cote:  Mr.  Dolan  is  the  consul  general,  and  he  is  handling  a  lot,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  a  clerk  working  with  him,  Mr.  Dolan  is 
tourist-minded.  We  know  Mr.  Dolan,  and  the  consulates,  we  have  found,  have 
been  extremely  cooperative  in  this  way,  but  they  have  not  enough  personnel 
just  as  we  have  not  enough  offices  on  the  ground  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  if  more 
personnel  were  provided  for  these  agencies,  we  would  get  a  great  boost  in 
our  tourist  efforts  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Cote:  I  think  so,  yes. 

Senator  Gershaw:  Mr.  Field  mentioned  that  sometimes  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  not  very  good.  A  prime  example  of  that  is  where  pheasant  shooting 
is  held  at  Brooks;  lots  of  wealthy  Americans  would  come  in,  but  the  accommo¬ 
dation  is  very  poor.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Field  could  tell  us  more  about  what  tourist 
require,  and  what  we  are  lacking.  Is  it  because  the  roads  being  bad,  or  the 
food  being  bad,  or  that  the  business  is  not  being  worked  up?  What  can  we  do 
to  increase  the  tourist  traffic? 

Mr.  Field:  I  think  one  of  the  great  handicaps  to  providing  new  and 
better  accommodation  has  been  the  lack  of  financing  for  such  new  construction, 
or  rebuilding,  or  modernizing  of  accommodation.  It  has  been  a  concern  of 
the  Canadian  Tourist  Association,  and  the  provincial  organizations  as  well. 
They  feel  that  the  tourist  operator  is  being  badly  treated,  because  he  cannot 
go  to  a  chartered  bank  and  get  a  loan  for  building  new  accommodation,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  fellow  can  who  runs  a  store.  They  feel  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  extend  present  accommodation  unless  they  have  some  system 
of  financing  improvements.  In  several  of  the  provinces  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  have  taken  over  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  to  help  hotel  owners 
and  tourist  establishment  operators  by  making  loans  to  them.  The  Canadian 
Tourist  Association  has  made  repeated  representations  to  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  far  without  success.  The  provincial  organizations  have  succeeded 
in  certain  cases  in  recent  years  in  getting  a  measure  of  financing  for  their 
industry.  Most  recent,  is  the  Province  of  Manitoba  which  has  legislation 
either  on  the  books  or  on  the  way  to  help  the  tourist  industry  in  that  province. 
But  essentially  the  difficulty  is  that  money  is  not  available  for  building  new 
accommodation  or  improving  old  accommodation. 

The  Chairman:  Senator  Gershaw  has  mentioned  Brooks.  I  understand 
the  hotels  there  were  packed  a  year  in  advance,  solid. 

Senator  Gershaw:  Yes.  The  accommodation  in  outlying  districts  is  very 
poor.  I  think,  if  the  hotel  people  could  be  assured  that  there  would  be 
a  certain  number  of  people  there  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  they  would 
improve  their  accommodation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tourists  could  get 
accommodation  they  would  come  there.  There  seems  to  be  contact  lacking 
in  some  way;  there  is  an  impasse,  I  suppose,  because  the  tourist  season 
is  really  quite  short,  and  if  you  are  depending  upon  the  operation  only 
in  the  hunting  season  there  is  really  very  little  to  finance  a  large-scale 
new  building.  This  is  the  very  point  which  comes  up  when  such  an  operator 
goes  to  the  bank  or  a  lending  institution  and  asks  for  money.  It  is  a 
seasonal  business.  The  banks  are  unwilling  to  risk  that  much  in  such  a  venture. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  What  is  the  longest  tourist  season 
at  the  most  favourable  point  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Field:  I  would  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  Laurentian  resorts  have 
the  longest  season. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  For  what  period  of  time?  Eight 
weeks? 
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Mr.  Field:  Oh,  it  is  much  longer  than  that.  In  the  Laurentians  they 
have  the  winter  business  and  they  have — 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North ) :  The  Laurentians  are  in  a  little 
different  position  from  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Maritimes  generally,  when  the 
period  is  about  six  weeks.  That  is  about  the  maximum.  There  is  scattered 
business  prior  to  that  opening  period  of  July  2nd  or  3rd,  and  a  little  scattered 
business  after  school  is  opened  in  the  Fall. 

A  person  who  invested  a  lot  of  money  in  the  tourist  establishment  business 
in  this  country  would  be  very  unwise  to  calculate  that  he  would  do  better 
than  break  even  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  any  given  year.  It  is  a  terrific 
responsibility,  and  there  are  very  few  people  who  would  like  to  risk  capital 
in  a  venture  which  is  really  good  for  only  five  or  six  weeks.  I  suppose  that 
in  Ontario  five  or  six  weeks  would  be  the  most  that  any  person  could  hope 
to  do  capacity  business. 

Mr.  Field:  I  would  think  that  in  most  of  the  areas  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  here  the  season  could  be  extended  by  intensive  local  promotion.  I  think 
there  is  a  high  potential  for  fall  business,  particularly  in  the  Maritimes. 

Senator  Fergusson:  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  bring  up,  Mr.  Field.  It 
seems  to  me  that  everything  is  empty  in  the  tourist  business  immediately  after 
the  summer  months,  though  we  do  have  hunters  who  come  up;  and  a  small 
group  of  hunters  will  leave  more  money  in  Canada  than  a  large  number  of 
families  who  camp,  and  perhaps  bring  a  good  deal  of  what  they  are  going  to  eat. 
I  notice,  in  looking  through  the  books  you  have,  there  is  nothing  which  men¬ 
tions  our  hunting  seasons.  You  do  speak  of  fishing.  I  don’t  know  whether 
you  want  to  bring  hunters,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  very  productive. 

Mr.  Field:  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  do  not  advertise  at  the  time  of 
the  year  that  you  can  catch  the  attention  of  the  hunter. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Yes.  I  see  you  stop  your  advertising  in  the  middle  of 
July.  But  is  it  not  important  to  have  a  little  of  it,  to  ration  it  a  little,  and  aim  a 
little  at  the  hunting  season? 

Mr.  Field:  I  think  in  the  past,  in  dividing  the  responsibility  between  the 
provinces  and  the  federal  Government,  it  has  always  been  felt  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  hunting,  because  the  time  varies  in  each  province,  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  province. 

Senator  Fergusson:  That  is  what  I  think.  I  looked  for  it  in  different  books. 
There  are  none  which  mention  our  beautiful  falls  and  beautiful  colours,  and 
certainly  none  which  mention  hunting. 

Mr.  Field:  The  provinces  do  a  pretty  active  job  on  hunting  promotion.  As 
I  said,  because  the  season  varies  in  each  province,  it  has  to  remain  a  regional 
affair.  The  Bureau  does  a  lot  of  servicing  inquiries  from  hunters  who  want 
to  come  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Cote:  I  may  say,  to  illustrate  particularly  some  of  the  cooperation 
between  the  federal  Government  and  the  provinces,  that  when  we  prepare 
our  general  programme  the  provinces  and  transportation  companies  are  fully 
aware  of  the  slant  we  are  taking,  and  then  they  arrange  their  programmes  ac¬ 
cordingly.  They  can  either  put  it  all  the  same,  or  cover  one  field  while  trans¬ 
portation  companies  cover  other  aspects  of  it.  It  is  reviewed  every  year. 

The  Chairman:  Banff  has  two  seasons,  a  summer  season  and  a  winter 
season,  and  tourists  come  from  all  over  the  world.  The  C.P.R.  has  a  magnificent 
hotel,  which  is  closed  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  They  have  the  golf  course. 
It  is  a  four-week  tour.  There  are  two  busloads,  and  they  think  that  before 
departure — it  is  a  woman  who  is  promoting  this  enterprise  she  may  have 
three  bus  loads.  It  appeals  to  people  because  it  is  on  an  inclusive  basis.  This 
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girl  is  being  transported  and  provided  with  hotel  accommodation  for  a  four- 
week  trip  for  $285.  Surely  there  is  travel  coming  the  other  way,  from  the 
United  States,  being  promoted  by  these  conducted-tours  people.  Are  we  taking 
full  advantage  of  that  field? 

Mr.  Field:  I  would  not  say  that  we  have  exploited  it  fully.  I  think  that  a 
good  deal  more  could  be  done  if  we  had  more  money  for  the  purpose.  We 
promote  as  vigorously  as  we  can  the  package-tour  business,  the  conducted  or 
escorted  tour,  or  what  are  called  independent  tours  into  Canada.  We  have 
succeeded  in  interesting  a  number  of  tour  operators  in  the  major  cities  in  the 
United  States,  including  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis  and  other 
places,  in  organizing  more  tours  into  Canada.  We  issued  this  booklet  on 
Package  Tour  and  we  have  distributed  it  by  the  thousands  in  United  States. 
It  goes  to  the  prospective  American  tourists.  The  booklet  explains  where  every 
tour  in  Canada  goes,  what  area  it  covers,  how  many  days  it  takes,  who  runs 
the  trip,  and  how  much  is  the  basic  cost.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  booklets, 
I  think,  the  Bureau  ever  produced. 

The  Chairman:  But  it  will  still  require  some  one  to  get  down  and  organize 
— to  get  it  started.  Senator  Smith  spoke  about  that  woman  who  made  the 
arrangements  and  got  assurances  of  prices  from  all  hotels  and  bus  companies 
and  so  on.  You  can  have  all  this  printed  matter  that  you  like,  but  unless  some 
person  gets  others  to  work  to  arrange  these  individual  tours  and  trips  it  will 
remain  in  the  book.  Is  not  that  your  idea? 

Mr.  Field:  If  I  might  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman:  we  do  not  attempt  to 
organize  the  tours  ourselves.  As  a  government  department,  we  leave  it  to  the 
wholesale  operators  in  the  United  States,  to  tour  operators  like  Cook’s  and  Grey¬ 
hound  and  American,  and  all  kinds  of  such  concerns — there  are  dozens  of  them — . 
We  try  to  publicize  the  fact  that  these  package,  all-expense  trips  are  available 
for  travel  into  Canada.  We  ask  more  operators  to  extend  their  tours,  we  put 
them  in  touch  with  provincial  organizations,  who  can  help  them,  and  in  this 
way  we  have  helped  expand  the  packaged-tour  system  into  Canada.  But  more 
could  be  done. 

I  think  we  need  a  closer  relationship  with  the  travel  agents  in  the  United 
States  who  handle  millions  and  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  business.  We  are 
often  in  the  position,  strangely  enough,  of  being  unable  to  give  a  tour  operator 
the  accommodation  he  wants  in  Canada  for  his  groups  on  the  days  and  nights 
he  wants  it.  Often  the  operator  is  obliged  to  cancel  trips  or  restrict  the 
number  of  tours  because  he  cannot  get  accommodation  in  the  very  busy  period 
of  July  and  August. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  And  you  have  excellent  cooperation 
from  provinces.  In  the  province  in  which  I  am  familiar  the  practice  is  this. 
When  tours  are  decided  upon,  the  province  immediately  ships  to  tour  head¬ 
quarters  a  large  amount  of  provincial  literature  which  the  tourist  agent  presents 
to  the  potential  or  actual  customer,  long  before  he  gets  in  the  bus  to  cross  the 
border,  so  that  by  the  time  he  gets  to  the  border  of  the  province  to  which  he  is 
travelling  he  has  had  full  information  for  some  time,  he  gets  all  the  facts  about 
the  province  and  its  tourist  industry  and  its  facilities.  In  my  experience,  many 
of  these  people  who  come  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  elsewhere  into  Canada 
are  remarkably  well  informed.  They  are  none  too  happy  that  some  of  the 
things  they  want  to  see  will  have  to  be  skipped  on  the  tours,  but  generally  they 
find  that  the  type  of  tours  that  Senator  Smith  has  spoken  of  is  most  successful. 
That  kind  of  tourist  spends  less  money  than  the  one  who  comes  in  under  his 
own  locomotion,  but  nevertheless  it  is  money  that  is  spent.  Tour  agents,  in  order 
to  help  their  own  situation  and  their  own  reputation,  make  arrangements  to 
put  up  these  tourists  at  the  best  facilities  which  the  province  has  to  offer,  and  the 
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effect  generally  is  very  good.  I  think,  as  Mr.  Field  has  said  and  Senator  Smith 
proposed,  that  if  we  could  concentrate  a  little  more  on  that  type  of  travel,  it 
would  be  bound  to  be  a  big  help. 

Mr.  Field:  I  might  add  that  the  growth  of  the  packaged  tour,  the  all¬ 
expense  tour,  as  you  mentioned,  to  Europe  has  been  one  of  the  great  phenomena 
of  the  travel  industry  in  the  last  ten  years.  There  are  probably  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  build  up  a  budget  or  set  aside  a  sum  of  money, 
about  $500  or  $1,000,  to  buy  an  all-expense  trip.  Thus  they  know  that  everything 
is  paid  for,  even  the  handling  of  luggage,  tips  at  the  hotels  and  restaurants— all 
of  these  things  are  looked  after — and  many  people  prefer  to  budget  for  their 
holiday  in  this  way.  We,  in  Canada,  have  got  to  take  cognizance  of  the  package 
tour  and  get  in  on  this  market  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman:  In  speaking  of  newspaper  and  other  advertisements,  is  any 
money  being  spent  to  alert  Canadians  to  the  importance  of  the  way  in  which 
tourists  are  received  in  this  country?  I  often  think  that  this  is  one  of  our  greatest 
stumbling  blocks.  While  some  people  get  from  us  the  hand  of  friendship,  far  too 
many  of  our  people  are  indifferent.  To  my  mind,  the  friendliness  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  receive  has  more  to  do  than  anything  else  with  whether  people 
will  return  on  another  trip.  I  think  that,  here,  Canadians  fall  down  very  badly. 

Mr.  Cote:  There  has  been  no  advertising  by  the  Travel  Bureau  domes¬ 
tically  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  that  perhaps  some  of  the  money  for  advertising 
could  be  spent  right  here  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Cote:  The  Canadian  Tourist  Bureau  has  been  doing  a  good  deal  in 
promoting  the  idea  that  Canadians  must  extend  a  warm  welcome.  We  have 
indirectly  done  it  through  the  Canadian  tourist  advertising  in  the  United 
States  magazines,  which  are  widely  read  within  Canada,  and  which  state  that 
“A  warm  welcome  awaits  you”.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested 
to  know  that,  as  a  result  of  questionnaires  sent  to  Americans,  about  42  per 
cent  of  them  indicated  last  year  that  they  came  to  Canada  last  year  because 
friends  had  told  them  about  it.  That,  in  our  way  of  thinking,  is  the  most 
important  and  valuable  contribution  that  Canadians  can  make.  Therefore, 
the  advertising  of  Canada  through  the  reception  of  Americans  by  Canadians 
is,  in  our  way  of  thinking,  probably  very  good.  One  of  the  greatest  things 
that  has  annoyed  United  States  visitors,  as  has  been  pointed  out  on  various 
occasions,  is  the  premium  on  the  Canadian  dollar.  That  is  a  thing  we  have 
been  trying  to  deal  with  by  having  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  leaflets 
— at  least  half  a  million — sent  along  the  borders  to  advertise  the  situation  and 
advise  Americans  coming  into  Canada  to  change  their  money  immediately  at 
Canadian  banks.  This  has  been  published  over  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Field 
tells  me  that  the  total  number  of  leaflets  which  has  been  distributed  amounts 
to  five  millions.  So  we  are  trying  to  reach  that,  perhaps  the  greatest  source 
of  irritation. 

The  Chairman:  I  think,  if  I  were  in  the  tourist  business,  I  would  imme¬ 
diately  advertise  that  I  would  accept  American  dollars.  That  would  be  my 
way  of  securing  business,  and  return  business. 

Senator  Smith  ( Kamloops ) :  I  think,  in  fairness  to  business  generally,  we 
should  take  a  look  at  one  angle  of  this  thing.  The  firm  or  individual  or  agency 
that  adopts  to  that  practice  is  made  the  victim  of  a  racket;  and  it  is  pretty 
tough,  when  you  are  selling  a  25-cent  article,  making  a  25-  or  50-cent  sale, 
and  a  twenty-dollar  American  bill  is  handed  over  to  you  to  be  changed.  There 
are  a  lot  of  abuses  to  it.  I  talked  this  over  in  the  last  few  days  with  some 
of  the  C.P.R.  people,  because  I  stepped  up  to  the  newsstand  in  the  airport  at 
Vancouver  a  few  days  ago,  and  a  fellow  a  little  ahead  of  me  was  just  getting 
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change  from  an  American  one-dollar  bill,  and  he  was  very  angry  with  the 
girl  about  the  exchange,  and  got  into  an  argument;  but  the  poor  girl  was 
simply  carrying  out  instructions.  Before  I  had  got  through  with  my  purchase 
he  had  gone  back,  joined  his  party,  got  a  Canadian  bill,  and  said  “Give  me 
back  my  American  bill  and  the  nickel  exchange.”  So  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  talking  to  a  top  executive  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  I  asked  him,  “Why  don’t  you 
make  this  concession?”  He  said,  “We  can’t  do  it.  With  the  extent  of  our 
operations  across  the  country,  involving  so  many  services  and  so  many  people, 
it  would  just  be  impossible.  We  would  be  victimized;  we  would  not  only  be 
losing  the  exchange  on  account  of  the  money  involved  in  the  sale  of  service 
or  goods,  but  there  would  be  the  loss  of  exchange  on  the  change  we  made,  and 
so  on.”  Of  course  these  people  could  buy  express  money  orders  or  travellers’ 
cheques  or  get  their  currency  exchanged  in  a  business-like  way  at  the  bank, 
and  avoid  all  these  arguments. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  I  agree  entirely. 

Senator  Inman:  This  matter  was  discussed  one  time  at  a  meeting  in  our 
province  when  the  exchange  was  the  other  way,  and  they  did  report  quite 
a  racket.  I  had  experience  one  time  of  a  man  giving  me  a  hundred  dollar 
bill  and  he  wanted  to  get  another  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  it.  Where  would 
that  leave  me?  He  wanted  the  exchange,  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  exchange  it. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  just  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  two  booklets, 
one  in  connection  with  magazines,  and  the  other  with  relation  to  newspapers. 
They  are  well  set-up,  the  coloured  one  in  particular.  The  thought  struck  me 
that  we  are  using  perhaps  too  many  outlets  or  mediums  in  both  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Field:  Well,  senator,  I  do  feel  that  we  have  lost  ground  in  a  number 
of  magazines  and  newspapers  that  we  are  using  because  costs  have  risen  and 
our  budget  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  rise.  We  have  had  to  cut  off  publica¬ 
tions  that  we  wanted  to  retain,  and  we  have  had  to  drop  out  of  multiple 
advertising  in  some  of  the  magazines.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  do  endeavour  to 
do  a  careful  marketing  study  of  every  one  of  the  publications  on  our  advertising 
list.  Often  we  disagree  on  the  wisdom  of  spending  money  on  a  certain  news¬ 
paper  or  a  certain  magazine. 

The  Chairman:  How  do  you  disagree? 

Mr.  Field:  I  estimate  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  the  advertising 
agencies  and  myself  spent  more  than  seven  weeks  discussing  every  magazine 
and  newspaper  on  our  list.  For  five  days,  at  one  point,  I  was  on  a  trip  with 
our  advertising  account  executive  and  in  those  five  days  we  did  nothing  but 
talk  about  the  account  and  the  advertising  markets. 

The  Chairman:  What  do  you  mean  by  “agency”? 

Mr.  Field:  Well,  the  way  it  is  arranged  now,  we  have  three  advertising 
agencies.  One  looks  after  the  Atlantic  Provinces  campaign — 

The  Chairman:  Which  is  that? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  F.  H.  Hayhurst  &  Co.  in  Toronto.  One  looks  after 
our  general  newspaper  campaign — Stanfield,  Johnson  and  Hill,  in  Montreal. 
The  agency  that  looks  after  our  general  magazine  campaign  is  Stanfield 
Johnson  and  Hill,  in  Toronto.  We  have  one  account  executive  to  coordinate 
all  these  efforts,  so  our  advertising  is,  in  a  sense,  planned  in  one  place. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  handle, 
I  venture  to  say,  and  that  would  apply  no  matter  who  handled  it.  There  are 
a  number  of  periodicals  on  the  list  which  you  now  use,  Mr.  Field,  where  the 
money  is  largely  wasted.  I  say  that  because  I  have  wasted  it  myself  in  past 
years.  I  have  had  grave  doubts  of  the  value  of  taking  space  in  this  or  that 
publication,  but  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  by  experts,  so-called, 
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that  it  is  an  invaluable  medium,  and  afterwards  reached  the  conclusion  that 
I  would  have  been  far  better  off  if  I  had  taken  that  money  and  used  it  for  a 
little  more  space  in  a  well-known  periodical  like  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
or  something  like  that  nature.  I  am  sure  that  that  applies  to  your  Bureau, 
and  I  say  so  without  criticism  of  any  kind,  because  I  regard  it  as  inevitable 
that  one  should  do  that,  agency  opinion  notwithstanding,  because  they  have 
reasons  sometimes  with  which  perhaps  we  are  not  too  familiar  and  so  it 
might  be  that  a  revision  of  the  list  could  be  made  with  great  benefit  to  the 
too  few  dollars  you  have  at  your  disposal.  I  have  in  mind  the  “Bride’s 
Magazine”,  and  the  “Grade  Teacher”,  which  reaches  a  very  small  number  of 
readers. 

Mr.  Field:  I  am  not  afraid  to  defend  the  decision  about  choosing  these 
markets  over  the  years,  but  as  to  one  particular  magazine  that  you  have  men¬ 
tioned,  I  would  point  out  that  there  are  millions  of  Americans  getting  married 
and  taking  honeymoon  trips,  and  what  better  place  could  they  come  to  than 
Canada? 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  When  Mr.  Field  talks  on  that  high 
plane  I  am  speechless;  there  is  nothing  I  can  say  by  way  of  rebuttal.  I  must  go; 
I  have  a  meeting  at  12  o’clock,  if  you  will  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Cote:  I  think  it  is  important  to  say  this  much,  that  Senator  Connolly 
has  a  point  that  one  should  not  be  hidebound  by  a  particular  market;  and  I 
think  that  in  fairness  I  can  say  this,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  Mr. 
Field  has  been  very  active  in  watching  this  market,  and  changing,  and  placing 
advertising  elsewhere  from  time  to  time.  That  is  going  on  continuously.  But 
one  should  not  want  or  encourage  whimsical  change  on  his  part  on  any  given 
occasion.  There  has  to  be  some  thought  behind  this.  We  do  know,  from  that 
example,  the  returns  on  advertisements  from  a  particular  type  of  magazine 
advertising  a  certain  packaged  tour,  a  teachers’  tour.  We  have  a  check  on  the 
market  in  that  sort  of  way,  and  we  do  know  that  we  get  value  for  our  money. 
Sometimes  it  may  not  be  as  good  as  other  markets;  that  is  true;  but  I  think 
there  is  some  value  in  the  warning  that  is  given  to  us  by  Senator  Isnor,  to 
watch  the  question  of  outlets,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  Travel 
Bureau  they  are  watching  this,  sir,  and  from  time  to  time  there  are  changes 
which  I  think  are  being  made  by  Mr.  Field  so  far  as  he  can,  on  knowledge. 
There  are  factors,  as  Senator  Connolly  has  said,  that  may  be  the  result  of 
promotion  by  advertising  executives,  but  I  think  Mr.  Field,  who  has  been  in 
this  business  for  some  while,  is  able  to  discern  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in 
that  regard. 

Senator  Isnor:  Yes;  I  think  Mr.  Field  can  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am 
glad  that  Mr.  Cote  brought  up  the  point  of  keeping  track  of  the  percentage  of 
returns  from  the  tourist  advertising  in  the  different  magazines.  I  see  here  they 
ask  that  the  sticker  shall  be  sent  along,  and  enclose  an  envelope.  If  I  remember, 
you  stated  there  were  750,000  inquiries. 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right, — three-quarters  of  a  million. 

Senator  Isnor:  Of  that  three-quarters  of  a  million,  how  many  would  have 
come  through  your  advertising,  on  a  percentage  basis,  roughly? 

Mr.  Field:  The  number  directly  attributable  to  advertising,  where  an 
inquirer  either  sends  us  a  coupon  or  sends  us  a  letter  saying,  “I  saw  your  ad 
in  such-and-such  a  publication”, — is  about  650,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Cote:  Of  the  750,000. 

Senator  Isnor:  May  I  just  pursue  that?  I  just  want  to  get  at  something 
definite.  Of  that  650,000,  each  and  every  one  of  these  coupons  has  a  number 
identifying  it  with  the  magazine? 
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Mr.  Field:  Four  hundred  thousand  were  coupons.  The  balance  were 
letters  or  postcards.  This  is  a  rough  breakdown. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  just  want  to  follow  through,  to  see  what  you  are  getting. 
I  don’t  know  how  long  you  have  been  pursuing  that,  but  that  should  be  of 
great  value  to  you  next  year  in  placing  your  advertising. 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  sir.  It  is. 

Senator  Isnor:  Well,  now,  if  so,  is  that  information  turned  over  to  Stan¬ 
field,  Johnson  and  Halls? 

Mr.  Field:  It  is  turned  over  to  all  the  agencies,  and  subjected  to  long 
discussion. 

Senator  Isnor:  Well,  you  have  only  one  other  agency  than  Stanfield, 
Johnson  and  Halls.  I  don’t  know  if  you  put  this  on  record  at  the  other  place 
in  considering  the  estimates,  and  I  certainly  don’t  want  to  give  any  information 
out  which  would  be,  perhaps,  helpful  to  competitors;  but  did  you  give  the 
amount  of  fee  that  you  are  paying  to  Stanfield,  Johnson  and  Halls? 

Mr.  Field:  No,  sir,  we  did  not.  It  is  the  standard  fee.  The  agency  gets 
— all  advertising  agencies  get — 15  per  cent,  whether  they  are  advertising 
automobiles,  or  soap,  or  whatever.  May  I  add  something  for  the  record, 
senator?  This  percentage,  the  commission  given  to  the  agency,  is  provided 
by  the  publication.  The  Government  does  not  pay  the  agency  any  commission. 
If  the  Government  were  to  place  the  advertising  with  the  publication  without 
using  any  advertising  agency,  we  would  not  save  any  money;  we  would  not 
be  eligible  for  the  commission. 

Senator  Isnor:  Granted  that  for  the  moment,  they  still  get  15  per  cent 
through  your  placing  the  advertising  that  you  placed  with  them  last  year. 

Mr.  Field:  I  think  last  year  it  was  $1,400,000.00,  and  this  year, 
$1,468,000.00. 

Senator  Isnor:  And  how  long  have  you  been  using  that  agency? 

Mr.  Field:  The  agencies  were  appointed  in  August  of  1957.  There  were 
three  of  them  at  that  time.  Subsequently  two  of  them  merged,  so  we  have 
two  agencies.  One  group  is  located  in  Montreal;  so,  in  effect,  we  have  three 
advertising  groups  working  for  us. 

Senator  Isnor:  That  is,  Stanfield,  Johnson  and  Hill  have  one  office  in 
Montreal  and  the  other  in  Toronto? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right. 

Senator  Isnor:  But  they  are  the  same  concern? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

Senator  Isnor:  And  that  other  one,  F.  H.  Hayhurst,  is  located  in  Toronto? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

Senator  Isnor:  Are  they  connected  with  Stanfield,  Johnson  and  Hill? 

Mr.  Field:  No. 

Senator  Isnor:  They  do  some  special  work? 

Mr.  Field:  They  handle  the  special  Atlantic  Provinces  campaign,  upon 
which  we  have  expended  $300,000.00  each  year  for  the  past  three  years. 

Senator  Isnor:  A  fairly  good  fee  for  a  client,  I  would  say.  I  think  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that. 

Senator  Gershaw:  We  have  had  a  very  good  meeting.  I  suggest  we 
adjourn,  and  thank  the  officials  for  the  very  valuable  information. 

The  Chairman:  Does  the  committee  think  we  should  meet  again? 
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Senator  Isnor:  I  just  want  to  say  this  in  connection  with  meeting  again. 
Mr.  Cote,  Mr.  Field  and  other  officials  have  been  before  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mines,  Forests  and  Waters,  and  they  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
information  which  is  valuable  and  interesting  to  members  of  the  Senate  as 
well  as  the  House  of  Commons.  For  that  reason  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  have  further  meetings. 

The  Chairman:  Because,  you  say,  you  have  that  material  available. 

Senator  Isnor:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  I  doubt  whether  we  have  some  special  recommendation 
to  make.  But  this  evidence  is  before  the  Government;  they  can  consider 
whether  they  wish  to  do  anything  about  assistance  for  tourist  accommodation. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  will  adjourn.  I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your 
attendance  here  and  the  information  you  have  given  us. 

Senator  Isnor:  And  I  do  want  to  say,  before  we  adjourn,  that  I  think 
next  year,  if  we  have  them  before  this  committee,  I  will  be .  inquiring  as  to 
whether  they  have  improved  on  their  methods  of  gathering  information  with 
regard  to  the  statistics  which  are  supplied  from  time  to  time,  namely  the 
expenditures  made  in  Canada,  because  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied;  and  Mr.  Field, 
of  course,  is  not  satisfied. 

Senator  Smith  ( Kamloops ) :  I  think  we  owe  a  special  word  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Fisher  for  his  presence  at,  I  think,  three  different  meetings.  He  rep¬ 
resents  a  non-government  body,  and  he  probably  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  as  much  as  he  would  have  been  able  to  contribute  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion..  Under  the  circumstances  I  think  we  owe  him  a  particular  “Thank 
you”  for  his  co-operation. 

The  Chairman:  Yes.  We  appreciate  it  very  much,  sir. 

Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned. 
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*Ex  officio  member 


ORDER  OF  REFERENCE 


Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Senate,  Wednesday, 
21st  March,  1962. 

“The  Honourable  Senator  Horner  moved,  seconded  by  the  Honourable 
Senator  White: 

That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  be  empowered  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with 
promoting  tourist  travel  in  Canada  and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized 
to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records. 


After  debate,  and — 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion,  it  was — 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative.” 

J.  F.  MacNeill, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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Wednesday,  April  4th,  1962. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators:  Horner,  Chairman,  Basha,  Beaubien 
(Provencher) ,  Connolly  ( Halifax  North),  Croll,  Davies,  Dupuis,  Fergusson, 
Gershaw,  Inman,  Isnor,  Jodoin  and  Smith  (Kamloops) . 

In  attendance:  The  Official  Reporters  of  the  Senate  and  Mr.  L.  A.  LeBlanc, 
Administration  Branch,  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau. 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North),  it  was 
Resolved  to  report  recommending  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  printing 
of  800  copies  in  English  and  200  copies  in  French  of  the  Committee’s  proceed¬ 
ings. 

On  Motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Isnor  the  Honourable  Senator  Inman 
was  elected  Deputy  Chairman. 

The  following  witnesses  from  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau 
were  heard  with  respect  to  the  Order  of  Reference  of  Wednesday,  March  21st, 
1962: 

Messrs.  Alan  Field,  Director;  Dan  Wallace,  Assistant  Director  and  H.  L. 
Crombie,  Supervisor,  Research  Section. 

At  12.30  p.m.  the  Committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Attest. 


James  D.  MacDonald, 
Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  TOURIST  TRAFFIC 

EVIDENCE 

Ottawa,  Wednesday,  April  4,  1962. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  reference,  the  Senate  Standing  Committee  on 
Tourist  Traffic  met  this  day  at  10.30  a.m. 

Senator  H.  B.  Horner  ( Chairman )  in  the  Chair. 

On  a  motion  duly  moved,  it  was  agreed  that  a  verbatim  report  be  made 
of  the  committee’s  proceedings  on  the  bill. 

On  a  motion  duly  moved,  it  was  agreed  that  800  copies  in  English  and 
200  in  French  of  the  committee’s  proceedings  on  the  bill  be  printed. 

The  Chairman:  Honourable  senators,  we  have  a  quorum.  We  have  with 
us  from  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau,  Mr.  Alan  Field,  Director; 
Mr.  Dan  Wallace,  Assistant  Director;  and  Mr.  H.  Crombie,  Supervisor,  Research 
Section.  How  do  you  wish  to  proceed?  Would  you  like  to  have  a  general  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Field  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  Bureau  is  doing?  Very  well, 
we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Field. 

Alan  Field,  Director,  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau:  Mr.  Chairman, 
honourable  senators,  I  have  a  brief  statement  on  the  establishment,  function, 
and  organization  of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau,  and  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  it  for  the  record: 

Establishment:  The  Bureau  was  established  in  July,  1934,  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Tourism,  after  its  investigation 
into  Canada’s  tourist  trade. 

The  first  director  of  the  Bureau  was  Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan.  The  present 
director,  myself,  was  appointed  in  1957. 

Function:  As  outlined  in  chapter  4,  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Re¬ 
sources  Act,  section  5  (a): 

The  duties,  powers  and  functions  of  the  Minister  extend  to  and  in¬ 
clude  all  matters  over  which  the  Parliament  of  Canada  has  jurisdiction, 
not  by  law  assigned  to  any  other  department,  branch  or  agency  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  relating  to:  tourist  information  and  services. 

Policy:  1.  To  encourage  tourist  travel  to  Canada,  particularly  from  the 
United  States. 

2.  To  provide  a  means  co-ordinating  tourist  promotion  by  the  provinces, 
transportation  companies,  national,  regional  and  local  tourist  associations  and 
the  federal  Government. 

Organization:  To  achieve  these  ends,  the  Canadian  Government  Travel 
Bureau  has  established  in  Ottawa  a  modern  plant  for  efficient  and  rapid 
handling  of  inquiries;  undertakes  extensive  direct  advertising  campaigns,  and 
provides  free  publicity  services  for  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television 
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outlets;  operates  three  year-round  offices  in  the  United  States — in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco;  and  is  in  the  process  of  opening  a  new  office 
in  London,  England. 

Main  Divisions:  The  main  divisions  of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel 
Bureau  are:  The  Travel  Information  and  Operations  Division,  which  provides 
free  travel  counselling  service  by  mail,  to  answer  all  questions  related  to  travel 
to  and  within  Canada.  This  division  plans  and  produces  all  travel  bureau 
publications,  receives  and  distributes  a  wide  variety  of  travel  literature  to 
individuals  planning  trips  to  Canada  and  distributes  in  quantity  this  literature 
to  travel  outlets  abroad. 

Publicity  Division:  The  editorial  information  section  obtains  as  much 
free  publicity  about  Canada’s  vacation  attractions  as  possible  by  providing 
written  and  photographic  material  and  editorial  assistance  to  leading  travel 
writers,  editors  and  publishers,  and  to  newspapers,  magazines,  books  and 
other  media  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Films,  radio  and  television  are  used  to  promote  travel.  The  division 
conducts  liaison  with  the  National  Film  Board;  is  responsible  for  providing 
prints  of  films  on  travel  and  wildlife  to  an  extensive  system  of  film  libraries 
established  in  the  United  States,  through  which  films  are  distributed  on 
a  free  basis  to  schools,  service  clubs  and  other  groups;  offers  free  use  of 
Canadian  films  to  television  stations;  co-ordinates  activities  of  the  Canadian 
Travel  Films  Committee. 

Research,  Markets  Services  and  Statistics  Section:  This  section  carries 
out  surveys  of  advertising  media  and  travel  markets;  collates,  indexes  and 
prepares  statistical  information. 

Administration  Section:  Maintains  office  services  and  administers  ac¬ 
counts,  personnel,  salaries  and  estimates;  is  responsible  for  typing  and  steno¬ 
graphic  pool  and  general  purpose  clerical  staff. 

Field  Offices:  As  mentioned  before,  these  are  now  established  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco;  and  the  one  in  London,  is  now  in  the 
course  of  preparation. 

Value  of  Canada’s  Tourist  Industry:  Travel  earnings  from  visitors  to 
Canada  reached  a  new  record  high  in  1961,  when  the  total  income,  estimated 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  was  $473  million.  Canada’s  tourist 
industry  climbed  from  third  place  in  1959  to  second  place  as  an  export 
commodity  in  1960,  surpassed  only  by  newsprint,  which  earned  for  the 
Canadian  economy  a  total  of  $757  million.  Travel  is  now  ahead  of  wheat, 
which  in  the  last  year  earned  about  $410  million,  the  second  export  earner 
in  1959. 

United  States  expenditures  in  Canada  increased  by  $24  million  in 
1960,  the  last  year  for  which  official  figures  have  been  issued,  to  reach  a 
record  $375  million,  again  exceeded  in  1961.  In  fact,  we  believe  this  has  been 
considerably  exceeded  in  1961,  according  to  the  advance  estimates  by  D.B.S. 

Overseas  expenditures — that  is,  by  countries  other  than  the  United 
States — in  Canada  moved  up  to  $45  million  in  1960,  $5  million  above  the 
1959  total  and  $17  million  more  than  in  1956.  On  the  other  hand,  spending 
by  Canadians  on  travel  to  all  countries  reached  $633  million  in  1961,  as 
estimated  by  D.B.S.  The  net  deficit  on  this  travel  account  with  all  countries 
in  1961 — and  this  is  also  an  advance  estimate — was  $160  million,  a  decrease 
of  $47  million  from  1960. 

Now,  just  a  brief  word  about  the  role  of  the  travel  bureau.  The  task 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  is  to  endeavour  to  increase 
travel  income  in  Canada  and  to  provide  the  most  efficient  service  to  all 
potential  visitors  to  Canada.  In  1961  the  bureau  and  its  offices  handled 
about  900,000  inquiries  from  prospective  tourists.  In  the  past  few  years  the 
bureau  has  taken  positive  steps  to  strengthen  and  improve  its  internal  and 
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external  organization,  to  increase  its  advertising  and  promotional  effectiveness, 
and  to  initiate  new  and  vigorous  advertising  campaigns.  It  has  encouraged 
a  greater  degree  of  co-ordination  of  efforts  at  the  annual  Federal-Provincial 
Tourist  Conference,  has  supported  and  maintained  its  membership  in  national 
and  international  travel  organizations,  and  has  provided  leadership  towards 
expansion  and  improvement  of  Canada’s  tourist  industry. 

Senator  Croll:  Did  I  hear  you  say  that  the  act  originally  was  passed  hav¬ 
ing  as  its  immediate  purpose  the  attracting  of  U.S.  tourists? 

Mr.  Field:  The  travel  bureau  has  never  had  an  act  of  its  own.  The  bureau 
has  no  statute  of  its  own.  It  was  established  on  a  recommendation  of  the 
report  of  a  Senate  committee  in  1934. 

Senator  Croll:  Yes,  but  I  think  you  said  something  about  particularly 
attracting  U.S.  tourists. 

Mr.  Field:  The  policy  of  the  bureau  is  to  encourage  tourist  travel  to 
Canada,  particularly  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Croll:  That  is  the  point  I  was  getting  at.  Has  that  direction 
changed  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  it  has  changed  in  the  last  year,  because  for  the  first  time 
the  bureau  has  been  given  authority  to  enter  into  direct  promotion  in  Europe, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  office  in  London. 

Senator  Croll:  When  you  say  London,  does  that  mean  Britain?  What  about 
the  continent? 

Mr.  Field:  We  have  as  yet  no  recommendation  before  the  department 
about  opening  other  offices  in  Europe.  The  first  office  will  be  opened  in  London. 

Senator  Dupuis:  It  has  not  opened  yet? 

Mr.  Field:  No.  We  hope  it  will  be  opened  early  in  the  summer,  we  hope 
some  time  in  June. 

Senator  Isnor:  The  United  States  would  still  be  a  natural  market  for  us, 
with  180  million  people. 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  and  we  shall  never  forget  that. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  do  not  know  what  Senator  Croll  has  in  mind,  whether 
he  disagrees  with  that  finding  of  the  committee  in  1934,  or  not,  because  that 
is  our  natural  market  there. 

Senator  Croll:  In  1934  it  was  our  natural  market,  but  in  view  of  the 
number  of  continental  people  who  are  travelling,  and  have  travelled  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  I  should  have  thought  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  attract, 
in  addition  to  the  United  States  market,  those  people  who  have  money  to 
spend  and  do  a  considerable  amount  of  travelling,  from  Europe,  by  bringing 
them  here  to  Canada.  That  is  the  thought  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Field:  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  bureau  and  the  department  has 
been  in  favour  of  this — that  is,  of  extending  its  activities  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  since  that  country  lowered  or  did  away  with  the  currency  restrictions  on 
travel  to  Canada.  But  it  was  only  in  the  current  estimates — the  estimates  for 
1962-63,  which  are  in  the  blue  book — that  the  bureau  has  had  approval 
for  extending  its  operations  into  Europe. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax) :  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  number  of 
British  people  who  have  come  to  this  part  of  the  world  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Field:  We  could  get  these  from  the  D.B.S.;  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
them  now.  Perhaps  Mr.  Crombie,  our  research  supervisor,  has  the  figures. 

Mr.  H.  Crombie,  Supervisor  Research  Section,  Canadian  Government  Travel 
Bureau:  According  to  the  D.B.S.,  last  year  from  the  British  Isles  the  number 
of  people  who  travelled  to  Canada  was  in  excess  of  40,000,  about  45,000.  That 
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is  from  the  British  Isles  alone.  Not  all  of  those  came  direct  to  Canada,  but  some 
came  across  the  border  from  the  States,  on  a  joint  visit  to  the  two  countries. 
The  total  number  of  overseas  visitors  amounted  to  about  75,000  last  year, 
both  direct  and  indirect. 

Senator  Dupuis:  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  number  of  tourists 
from  Europe,  the  continent,  by  countries,  like  France  and  Germany? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Yes,  that  is  broken  down.  Would  you  like  those  figures,  sir? 

Senator  Dupuis:  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  Crombie:  I  can  only  give  you  the  figures  that  the  D.B.S.  has  given 
us  for  1960,  but  we  could  go  back  to  previous  years  for  you.  These  figures  are 
for  the  latest  year,  1960.  From  the  United  Kingdom  it  was  25,851 — say,  26,000. 
From  the  other  Commonwealth  countries  the  total  was  4,964 — say,  5,000.  From 
Europe  by  individual  countries:  Germany,  3,878;  the  Netherlands,  3,694 — 

Senator  Dupuis:  When  you  say  “Germany,”  that  is  West  Germany? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Yes,  that  is  correct,  West  Germany. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  What  percentage  of  those  people  came 
directly  for  tourist  purposes? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Perhaps  I  might  give  just  another  figure,  senator.  I  have 
another  leading  figure:  France,  2,282.  Those  are  the  main  countries.  Below 
those  countries,  starting  with  Italy,  the  figure  is  700,  and  then  it  peters  down 
to  the  fifties.  The  figures  I  have  just  given  are  for  direct  entries  into  Canada. 
In  1960  the  total  came  to  47,885.  Earlier  I  said  the  figure  was  45,000,  but  I  was 
out  3,000.  There  is,  however,  a  figure  of  27,000  who  crossed  the  border  from 
the  United  States.  D.B.S.  has  the  figures  broken  down  by  countries  or  areas: 
tourists  and  visitors  from  the  United  Kingdom  are'  about  52  per  cent  of  the 
26,000  that  I  mentioned.  Over  one-half  of  these  people  come  as  tourists  and 
visitors. 

Senator  Dupuis:  I  suppose  the  remainder  come  here  on  business? 

Mr.  Crombie:  They  are  professional,  business,  clergymen,  students,  diplo¬ 
mats,  members  of  the  armed  forces,  entertainers  and  so  on.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Senator  Isnor:  Roughly  speaking  that  means  that  out  of  the  45,000  or 
46,000,  25,000  would  be  tourists? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Those  are  only  the  direct  entries.  There  are  others  coming 
across  the  American  border,  another  27,000  coming  that  way  of  whom  about 
14,000  would  be  tourists. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Field,  your  statement  as  to  the  increase  in  tourist 
traffic  is  all  very  well  but  we  must  remember  that  other  countries  are  enjoying 
immense  increases  in  tourist  travel,  brought  about  by  the  faster  crossings  of 
the  ocean  and  so  forth.  I  am  therefore  somewhat  alarmed  that  we  may  not  be 
increasing  our  tourist  traffic  as  fast  as  other  countries,  possibly  the  United 
States,  where  they  have  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  Canadians 
touring  that  country.  I  hope  that  you  are  keeping  in  mind  that  this  year  there 
ought  to  be  a  great  influx  of  tourists  to  the  western  provinces  on  account  of 
the  World’s  Fair  being  held  at  Seattle  this  summer,  a  two-hour  drive  from 
our  Canadian  border.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  benefit  will  result  if  we  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  publicity  that  has  been  carried  in  the- newspapers  recently 
about  Arizona  Charlie’s  Place.  That  ought  to  bring  an  immense  amount  of 
travel  to  Alaska  as  a  result  of  the  attraction  of  the  World’s  Fair  where  people 
will  be  coming  to  from  all  over  the  world.  It  would  be  easy  for  them  to  travel 
across  Canada.  I  often  think  that  we  are  not  doing  enough  ourselves  to  prepare 
for  and  entertain  these  people  when  they  do  come  here.  I  imagine  that  the 
committee  would  be  interested  in  hearing  something  of  that  nature. 
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Senator  Fergusson:  Have  we  any  plans  to  draw  people  from  the  Seattle 
World’s  Fair? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  Senator  Fergusson,  we  are  conducting  quite  a  heavy 
advertising  campaign  on  the  west  coast.  A  lot  of  our  advertising  will  go 
into  Seattle  and  places  where  these  people  are  staying,  to  bring  them  into 
Canada.  We  have  regionalized  our  newspaper  advertising  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  on  the  west  coast,  in  the  papers  published 
all  the  way  from  Oregon  down  to  California  we  are  telling  readers  more 
often  about  the  western  provinces  because  those  people  are  natural  customers 
for  the  west.  The  other  provinces  receive  mention  but  we  emphasize  in 
neighbouring  states  attractions  of  provinces  immediately  adjacent.  We  believe 
this  is  going  to  bring  into  Canada  a  great  many  people  who  will  be  attending 
the  Seattle  fair.  We  have  made  prominent  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our 
advertising  and  promotion  efforts  generally  of  the  many  events  taking  place 
in  Canada  this  year,  including  the  Dawson  City  Festival.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Dawson  City  Festival  has  a  romantic  appeal  to  Americans  who  have 
read  the  works  of  Robert  W.  Service,  and  I  believe  that  a  great  many 
people  will  come  up  the  Alaska  highway  by  car,  and  travel  by  plane,  to 
visit  the  Yukon. 

Senator  Fergusson:  You  said  your  advertising  in  the  western  United 
States  features  the  western  provinces.  But  it  will  be  people  from  all  over 
the  United  States  who  will  be  coming  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  true. 

Senator  Inman:  Do  not  neglect  the  east. 

Mr.  Field:  We  certainly  are  not  doing  that.  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  is  that  in  our  general  advertising  in  magazines  we  make  mention 
of  all  these  events,  like  the  Stratford  Festival,  the  Vancouver  Festival.  We 
are  trying  to  make  people  more  interested  in  these  outstanding  attractions 
that  Canada  puts  on  each  year  such  as  the  Calgary  Stampede,  the  Gaelic 
Mod  in  Nova  Scotia  and  others.  In  our  advertising  adjacent  to  those  prov¬ 
inces  we  are  mentioning  these  events.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  great 
traffic  from  California  is  coming  up  the  west  coast  and  is  going  to  be  more 
immediately  attracted  towards  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  and  the  prairie 
provinces  rather  than  travelling  very  far  to  the  east.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  time  people  have  for  travel  and  we  know  that  there  is  a 
median  distance  they  travel. 

,  Senator  Croll:  Will  the  travel  bureau  have  an  exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Fair? 

Mr.  Field:  No,  the  travel  bureau  will  not,  but  a  big  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Exhibition  Commission  display  is  going  in  there.  Until  the  French 
Government  enlarged  its  plans  I  think  the  Canadian  display  was  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  Seattle  exhibition. 

Senator  Croll:  Will  your  department  be  part  of  that  display?  Will  you 
take  a  fringe  benefit  from  it? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  we  will  take  a  fringe  benefit  from  it,  but  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  will  probably  have  a  booth  there  too  to  distribute  literature 
and  we  of  course  will  be  distributing  literature  by  mail  in  Seattle  and 
in  other  west  coast  cities  or  mid-western  cities  dealing  with  the  attractions 
of  the  west  and  the  attractions  of  the  Yukon. 

Senator  Dupuis:  You  have  quite  a  display  of  booklets  and  literature  on 
the  panels.  Are  some  of  those  booklets  designed  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Field:  I  am  not  sure  if  we  have  any  Yukon  folders  here.  We  have 
an  Alaska  highway  folder,  and  a  new  Yukon  folder  has  been  produced,  but 
we  do  not  have  it  here  this  morning. 
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Senator  Dupuis:  Are  each  of  these  booklets  or  folders  designed  for  some 
special  purpose? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes.  We  have  two  general  types  of  booklet  and  folders.  One 
type  is  the  promotional  booklet  such  as  you  see  in  our  Invitation  to  Canada. 
Then  there  is  another  type  shown  in  the  centre  panel  which  we  call  the  service 
booklet.  The  service  booklet  answers  specific  questions  about  an  area,  about 
specific  kinds  of  vacation  in  Canada,  and  these  service  booklets,  are  less 
expensive.  They  are  often  changed  in  the  course  of  the  year.  For  example  our 
folder  on  Events  in  Canada  will  have  several  editions  during  the  year.  It  is  a 
relatively  inexpensive  booklet.  We  try  to  keep  these  booklets,  like  the  Events 
booklet,  current  as  new  events  are  announced  and  dates  given  to  us. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops):  Before  leaving  the  matter  of  the  Seattle 
World’s  Fair — I  am  a  little  confused  about  what  you  plan.  We  will  have  an 
extensive  Canada  display  there  but  will  there  be  personnel  there  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  and  make  personal  contact? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops):  Does  your  organization  plan  to  supply  that 
personnel? 

Mr.  Field:  No,  the  exhibition  people  will  have  personnel  there  and  the 
two  most  westerly  provinces  will  probably  have  booths  there. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops):  Are  these  provincial  activities  interlocked 
with  the  Canadian  display  or  are  they  on  their  own? 

Mr.  Field:  I  understand  they  will  be  close  to  the  Canadian  Government 
exhibit. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops) :  The  personnel  who  will  man  the  Canadian 
display  will  play  an  important  part  in  this  whole  program,  and  if  that  per¬ 
sonnel  is  not  being  furnished  by  an  organization  of  experts  such  as  your  own, 
just  where  will  the  personnel  come  from?  Will  they  be  properly  trained  in 
this  particular  field  and  will  they  be  the  best  people  available  to  render  this 
special  service? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes.  All  the  provinces  have  travel  counsellors  whom  they 
send  to  these  fairs  and  exhibitions.  They  are  properly  trained  and  can  answer 
all  questions  concerning  local  accommodation  in  each  province,  and  so  on.  I 
have  seen  them  in  action  at  various  fairs  and  I  am  sure  that  they  are  competent. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops) :  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  subject  but  I 
am  more  confused  than  ever,  for  I  understand  the  provinces  are  working  on 
their  own,  that  they  will  have  their  own  booths  and  their  own  personnel.  I 
know  that  British  Columbia  will  and  I  expect  that  Alberta  will  too.  To  what 
extent  are  the  provincial  programs  being  tied  in  with  the  overall  national  pro¬ 
gram  being  carried  out? 

Mr.  Field:  We  are  not  sending  people  out  from  the  travel  bureau.  We 
have  no  plans  at  the  moment  to  do  so  because  it  is  felt  that  the  main  booth 
will  carry  the  message  about  Canada,  and  the  provincial  travel  offices  will 
have  their  own  people  there.  What  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  is  divide  the 
responsibilities  for  covering  these  things  so  that  we  are  not  all  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing  at  once. 

Senator  Isnor:  Are  you  through,  Senator  Smith? 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops) :  I  am  not  satisfied  yet  that  we  are  going  to  get 
the  best  results.  Possibly  it  is  because  I  do  not  understand  the  overall  program. 
I  take  it  that  the  federal  contribution  is  going  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  display.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  at  such  fairs  and  exhibitions  immense  value 
is  obtained  from  the  personal  contact  between  the  counsellors  and  the  fair 
goers.  People  like  to  seek  personal  advice  and  they  acquire  more  benefit  from 
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this  usually  than  reading  material  or  looking  at  a  mechanized  display  of  some 
kind.  Is  the  matter  of  personal  contact  being  left  to  the  provincial  bodies  to 
take  care  of? 

Mr.  Wallace:  If  I  might  speak  to  that,  Senator  Smith,  this  is  an  area 
in  which  the  provincial  people  can  do  a  better  job  than  ours  because  they 
know  their  own  provincial  programs  and  problems  more  intimately.  In  British 
Columbia,  for  instance,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  organization  going  forward 
to  provide  accommodation  for  visitors  to  the  Seattle  fair.  They  are  doing 
a  very  active  job  in  connection  with  the  spill-over  from  Seattle.  Seattle 
is  already  very  fully  booked.  They  are  going  to  bring  in  ships  and  provide 
other  accommodation,  of  course,  but  a  great  number  of  Fair  visitors  are 
going  to  the  Fair  or  returning  via  Canada.  In  our  advertising  program  we 
are  also  concentrating  on  the  Trans-Canada  highway,  trying  to  persuade 
American  visitors  to  go  to  the  Fair  by  way  of  Canada  or  to  return  home 
by  way  of  Canada.  Our  offices  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  are  stressing  this  promotion.  Our  office  in  San  Francisco  is 
working  heavily  on  the  promotion  of  Canadian  trips  following  the  Fair, 
going  on  to  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  our  national  parks, 
or  into  the  Yukon  or  Northwest  Territories.  We  are  advised  that  active 
work  is  being  done  in  Vancouver  along  those  lines,  and  we  are  told  that 
accommodation  in  Alberta  is  more  heavily  booked  at  this  time  of  year 
than  ever  before.  The  C.P.R.  hotels  especially  have  commented  on  this  fact. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  personal  service  which  visitors  to  the 
Fair  will  receive  from  Canadian  travel  counsellors  from  the  western  prov¬ 
inces  will  be  highly  satisfactory,  for  they  are  experts  and  they  know  their 
own  provinces  more  intimately  than  we  in  the  national  office  would.  Our 
people  have  to  answer  questions  about  all  of  Canada. 

Senator  Davies:  I  am  sorry  I  was  late,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  was  attend¬ 
ing  another  committee  meeting.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  being  done 
about  advertising  in  Great  Britain.  I  know  the  British  have  a  big  advertising 
campaign  going  on  in  this  country.  What  are  we  doing  over  there?  Is  there 
a  representative  of  your  organization  at  Canada  House  to  answer  questions? 
Every  year  when  I  am  over  there  I  receive  quite  a  number  of  letters 
about  Canada,  and  a  lot  of  people  come  to  see  me.  I  try  to  do  the  best 
I  can,  but  what  is  your  organization  doing  over  there? 

Mr.  Field:  As  I  said  earlier,  senator,  until  April  of  this  year  the  bureau 
had  no  authority  to  carry  out  any  direct  promotion  in  Britain.  We  had  no 
offices.  We  did  not  provide  the  same  travel  counsel  services  that  we  provide 
in  the  United  States.  That  permission  has  now  been  given  to  us  and  we 
will  be  opening  an  office  in  the  heart  of  the  travel  district  in  London. 
Until  now  we  have  done  no  advertising  in  London  or  in  Britain,  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  will  have  to  do  some  this  year,  but  money  will  have  to 
be  found  for  this  purpose  because  it  is  not  already  in  our  estimates  for 
1962-63. 

Senator  Davies:  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  will  have  to  pick  your 
advertising  media  very  carefully  to  make  sure  you  cover  a  lot  of  ground. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  if  you  advertise  in  a  London  newspaper 
you  cover  Great  Britain.  That,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Some  of  the  papers 
up  in  the  northern  part,  like  the  Yorkshire  Post  and  the  Liverpool  Post 
have  extensive  coverage,  and  many  people  up  there  are  thinking  about 
Canada.  I  am  glad  we  are  doing  something  to  encourage  them  to  come  over 
here.  The  Cunard  line  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  are  operating  ships 
between  Great  Britain  and  Montreal  and  these  ships  are  practically  what 
we  might  call  economy  plan  ships.  While  they  carry  about  150  first-class 
passengers,  they  also  carry  a  thousand  tourist  class  passengers  at  a  very 
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reasonable  rate.  There  are  many  people  over  there  who  would  like  to  come 
to  Canada  and  look  it  over  with  the  prospects  of  settling  here.  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  you  will  have  an  office  in  London  where  you  can  do  something 
about  this. 

Mr.  Field:  I  have  just  returned  from  a  six- week  stay  in  London  in  the 
course  of  arranging  for  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  office.  I  had  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  travel  agents  who  will  be  sending  a  lot  of  business  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  this  summer.  I  had  long  conversations  with  the  Canadian 
transportation  companies  and  even  those  foreign-owned  companies  that  pro¬ 
vide  service  to  Canada.  I  believe  that  by  our  efforts  we  are  going  to  interest 
more  carriers  in  bringing  more  people  to  Canada  and  we  are  also  going  to 
interest  more  travel  agents  in  directing  more  business  to  Canada.  We  will  need 
their  wholehearted  co-operation  if  we  are  to  do  this  because  the  travel  agents 
in  Britain  control  about  90  per  cent  of  all  foreign  travel  from  the  British 
Isles.  They  are  very  active  and  have  excellent  travel  offices.  They  have 
package  trips  and  tours  of  all  kinds,  and  the  major  ones,  without  men¬ 
tioning  any  names,  have  expressed  a  great  interest  in  packaging  additional 
trips  to  Canada.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  stimulate  them  to  do  this, 
and  we  are  not  waiting  until  the  office  is  open.  Our  staff  will  be  there  in  April. 
The  new  manager  of  the  office  is  leaving  today  for  Europe  to  take  up  his 
duties,  and  he  will  be  followed  by  additional  travel  counselling  staff,  and  even 
before  we  get  the  doors  of  this  office  open  they  will  be  working  with  the  travel 
agents  in  an  endeavour  to  get  more  business. 

Senator  Davies:  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that.  I  was  over  there  recently 
for  six  weeks,  and  in  my  opinion  Britain  was  never  so  prosperous.  The  people 
there  are  looking  for  places  in  which  to  spend  their  money,  and  they  should 
spend  it  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Field:  You  may  be  interested  in  this,  Senator.  While  I  was  there  the 
British  Ministry  of  Labour  issued  a  statement  saying  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
the  income  of  the  average  worker  in  England  has  doubled. 

Senator  Davies:  I  can  believe  that.  I  pay  wages  over  there,  and  I  know. 

Senator  Isnor:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Field  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  films,  and  the  distribution  of  them?  What  distribution  have  you 
of  the  films  you  produce?  t 

Mr.  Field:  Since  1947  the  Bureau,  through  the  National  Film  Board,  has 
had  in  the  United  States  a  national  network  of  travel  film  libraries.  The 
Travel  Bureau  each  year  provides  prints  of  films  that  are  produced  in  Canada, 
some  by  ourselves,  some  by  the  National  Film  Board,  some  by  the  provinces, 
some  by  the  transportation  companies  and  by  commercial  concerns  who  feel 
that  it  is  good  business  for  them  to  promote  the  travel  industry.  We  place  these 
films  in  outlets  in  the  United  States.  There  are  some  590  of  travel  outlets  in 
some  39  states  of  the  union.  We  place  these  films  there  for  free  distribution  to 
any  organization  that  wants  them.  In  addition  to  that,  through  the  National 
Film  Board,  we  make  up  packages  of  films  which  are  offered  on  a  free  basis 
to  the  television  stations  all  through  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wallace  has  the 
figures  here  if  you  want  them.  This  distribution  has  been  so  effective  over  the 
years  that  we  have  not  yet  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  a  commercial  or  advertis¬ 
ing  program  on  television.  We  are  also  advertising  in  a  small  way  on  radio. 
We  have  a  small  program  for  which  we  pay  about  $35,000  for  radio  commercials. 
The  television  people  in  the  States  have  been  very  co-operative  with  us. 
I  hope  this  statement  does  not  incline  them  to  cut  us  off  and  charge  us  for 
this  service  they  are  giving  us. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Do  you  feel  there  is  a  real  demand  for  these  films? 
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Mr.  Field:  There  is  a  great  demand  in  the  United  States,  and  I  might  add 
that  in  Britain  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  Canadian  films.  From  my  re¬ 
search  I  believe  the  same  thing  is  true  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  It  is  hard 
to  get  this  across  to  Canadians,  but  the  average  person  in  Europe  has  never  seen 
a  national  park  of  the  kind  that  we  have.  They  have  a  dim  conception  of  it, 
but  they  have  never  seen  anything  like  our  national  parks  because  such  areas 
are  not  being  preserved  on  the  same  scale  in  Europe.  There  is  no  program  in 
Europe  to  preserve  such  areas,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  particular 
plan  to  do  so.  In  the  United  States  the  great  recreational  areas  are  being  over¬ 
used.  They  are  overcrowded.  There  is  no  place,  for  example,  along  the  whole 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  until  you  come  to  the  border  of  Canada  where  a 
national  park  can  be  located.  The  land  in  the  Atlantic  area  south  of  the  Mari- 
times  has  been  co-opted  for  commercial  and  private  purposes. 

So,  our  films,  many  of  which  show  the  national  parks,  are  really  in  very 
great  demand.  I  do  not  like  to  be  too  prolix  in  answering  your  question,  but 
I  do  think  our  parks  are  perhaps  the  most  important  attractions  that  we  have 
to  offer,  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Is  there  any  place  where  we  can  obtain  a  list  of  the 
films  you  produce? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  we  have  a  list.  I  have  a  catalogue  here.  Would  you  like  to 
have  a  copy,  Senator? 

Senator  Fergusson:  Yes,  I  would.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Davies:  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Canadian  Film  Board 
in  London  that  distributes  films  about  Canada  there? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  sir,  we  will  have.  At  the  present  time,  as  I  explained,  we 
do  not  have  our  travel  and  wildlife  film  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
we  are  making  plans  for  it  now,  and  we  hope  to  provide  prints  and  service 
libraries  in  the  main  centres  there. 

Senator  Davies:  They  are  very  good,  and  they  do  a  very  good  job.  I  give 
an  exhibition  every  year  over  there  of  Canadian  films,  and  I  invite  many 
people  to  come  and  see  them.  As  you  say,  they  know  so  little  about  Canada. 
It  is  about  time  they  found  something  out. 

Mr.  Field:  I  discovered  on  my  last  trip  that  it  was  very  hard  to  find  a 
map  of  Canada  displayed  in  London,  so  when  we  open  our  new  office  there 
the  central  display  is  going  to  be  a  map  of  Canada  18  feet  wide  and  13 
feet  high.  It  will  be  lighted  so  that  it  will  be  on  display  day  and  night.  We 
must  get  across  to  the  people  of  Europe  and  Britain  the  whole  image  of 
Canada.  They  have  so  little  conception  of  distances  here  of  the  breadth  and 
the  scope  of  our  country.  Their  image  of  Canada  is  one  of  a  cold  country — 
a  great  northern  country.  The  climate  in  Canada  is  much  better — I  would  say 
this  to  the  head  of  the  British  Travel  Office — for  a  summer  holiday  than  is 
the  climate  of  Britain.  We  are  trying  to  get  this  message  across  to  the  people 
of  Britain  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  Are  you  going  to  say  that  in  your 
advertising? 

Mr.  Field:  I  will  not  attempt  to  write  an  ad.  now,  Senator,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  reticent  about  the  attractions  of  Canada.  It  is  true  that  the 
British  people  like  “low  key”  advertising,  but  I  do  not  think  one  should 
be  “low  key”  when  talking  about  Canada.  I  am  a  great  enthusiast  about 
Canada  and  I  hope  it  will  be  reflected  in  our  advertising  there  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Isnor:  Mr.  Field,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  in  what  I  am  going 
to  say  about  your  approach  to  the  export  and  import  figures,  but  you  yourself, 
in  your  brief  today,  referred  to  a  position  which  we  held  as  an  exporting 
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nation.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  In  business  you  do  not  advertise  any  de¬ 
partment.  that  shows  a  deficit.  Rather,  you  stress  the  point  on  which  you 
are  particularly  strong,  and  you  build  it  up.  I  should  think  that  what  you 
ought  to  emphasize  is  not  the  fact  of  the  $200  million  deficit,  but  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  highest  importation  of  cash  through  the  travelling  public. 
Have  I  mode  my  point? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  you  have,  Senator,  and  I  agree  completely  with  you.  It  was 
only  for  statistical  purposes  that  I  provided  those  figures  in  the  way  I  did. 
Of  course,  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  a  deficit  on  the  travel  account  I  would 
say  that  in  the  first  place  it  disparages  the  industry,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  of  very  little  interest  to  the  tourist.  We  do  not  advertise  such  things 
as  deficits,  and  such  information  is  not  in  any  of  our  booklets. 

Senator  Isnor:  Yes,  you  do.  Not  only  that,  but  other  media  use  some 
of  this.  This  document  I  have  here,  from  Montreal,  stresses  that  point.  When 
there  is  a  field  or  a  market  of  180  millions  of  people,  I  think  you  should  be 
striving  to  turn  that  deficit  into  a  surplus.  Someone  has  mentioned — I  think 
it  was  Senator  Croll  I  hi'  comparison  which  exists  between  the  United  States 
market  and  the  European  market.  I  think  the  United  States  is  your  natural 
market,  with  180  millions  of  people.  Surely  you  should  not  show  a  deficit, 
when  you  compare  180  million  people  with  our  18  million  people? 

Mr.  Field:  Again  I  agree  with  you.  The  report  you  are  reading  there  is 
a  newsletter  from  the  Royal  Bank  or  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  They  stress  the 
deficit  in  their  reports,  but  the  Bureau  does  not  except  when  we  are  making 
a  report  to  a  body  such  as  this. 

You  might  be  interested  in  the  position  which  the  travel  industry  has 
achieved  on  the  international  balance  of  payments  account.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Crombie  to  make  some  remarks  about  this  graph. 

Mr.  Crombie:  This  graph  covers  the  period  from  1946  to  1960,  as  far  as 
we  have  it.  It  is  projected  in  accordance  with  the  figures  which  indicate  the 
way  the  travel  account  is  growing.  On  the  graph  it  is  a  heavy  black  line  and 
is  related  to  other  exports  of  Canada,  such  as  merchandise;  that  other  line 
(indicated)  represents  all  exports,  and  would  be  away  up  here  (indicated), 
but  it  is  brought  down  to  show  its  relationship  to  travel. 

The  other  line,  which  is  in  red,  represents  our  income  from  freight  and 
shipping — Canadian  shipping.  The  yellow  line  represents  all  other  current 
receipts.  Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  this  orange  coloured  line,  which 
is  our  income  from  the  sale  of  gold  abroad.  This  green  line  indicates  our  interest 
on  dividends  from  abroad.  The  bottom  line  indicates  what  immigrants  bring 
with  them  or  what  we  get  from  inheritances  and  so  on.  All  these  different  lines 
indicate  the  income  to  Canada  on  the  international  account,  the  balance  of 
international  payments. 

The  striking  point  is  not  only  the  steady  consistent  rise  of  travel  but  also 
that  in  the  last  year  or  so  it  has  started  to  exceed  some  of  the  other  income 
factors  in  our  balance  of  international  payments.  For  example,  you  will  notice 
that  the  freight  and  shipping  account  has  had  some  pretty  turbulent  years, 
up  and  down,  over  a  period,  whereas  travel  has  been  showing  a  most  consistent 
upward  climb. 

In  regard  to  gold — there  is,  of  course,  a  subsidy  on  Canadian  gold 
production — it  has  remained  almost  at  the  level  at  which  it  started  out  in  1946. 
From  $100  millions  it  has  gone  up  to  about  $175  millions  in  income.  In  that 
period  travel  income  has  risen  from  $205  millions  to  this  peak  here  where  it 
was  $423  million,  when  this  graph  was  drawn. 

In  1961  the  income*  for  the  travel  industry  was  $473  million.  That  is 
according  to  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the  D.B.S..  which  do  not  show  a  great 
deal  of  adjustment  when  they  are  officially*  issued. 
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Senator  Isnor:  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  your  total  expenditure? 

Mr.  Field:  In  the  current  year,  1962-G3,  the  estimates  in  the  Blue  Book 
will  show  a  total  of  $3,367,400  for  the  Travel  Bureau.  In  the  previous  year  the 
total  was  $3,019,963. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  What  is  the  size  of  your  stall? 

Mr.  Field:  At  the  present  time,  including  seasonal  positions,  there  are 
113  people.  This  includes  our  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  I  suppose  that  the  budget  has  in¬ 
creased  proportionately  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Field:  There  has  been  a  marked  increase,  beginning  with  the  estimates 
of  1957-58  when  the  Special  Atlantic  Provinces  campaign  was  inaugurated.  That 
campaign  has  continued  to  this  day.  There  was  a  $300,000  jump  in  1957.  In 
1957  the  figure  was  $1,959,000.  In  the  present  estimates  the  figure  for  the 
Travel  Bureau  is  $3,367,000.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  about  $1,400,000 
since  1957-58. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  Is  all  your  printing  done  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Field:  All  our  printing  of  booklets  and  posters  is  done  in  Canada.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  will  continue  when  we  go  into  European  operation. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  Why? 

Mr.  Field:  There  will  sometimes  be  a  question  of  getting  the  publications 
printed  quickly.  For  example,  when  we  apply  the  service  booklet  technique  to 
Europe  it  may  be  that  a  relatively  small  number  would  be  produced  locally. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  Would  that  be  a  justification  for 
printing  them  across  the  border,  for  example,  having  regard  to  the  latest  tax 
imposition  on  certain  American  publications? 

Mr.  Field:  We  have  never  used  American  printing  houses  to  produce 
literature  for  the  Travel  Bureau.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  ever  should. 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  upgraded  the  quality  of 
the  publications  issued  by  the  Travel  Bureau.  We  have  improved  them  and 
diversified  them.  We  have  made  them  more  effective  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 
demand  for  them.  The  inquiries  have  risen  in  number  from  about  600,000  to 
about  900,000,  in  the  last  five  years,  representing  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  am  not  an  authority  on  this  point,  but  I  wonder  if  you 
are  using  too  many  different  types  of  pamphlet.  It  is  generally  agreed,  I  think, 
that  Nova  Scotia  has  the  finest  type  of  booklet.  I  am  just  stating  a  fact  which 
is  well  recognized.  Nova  Scotia  has  the  finest  type  of  booklet  in  the  ocean 
playground.  It  is  better  than  any  booklet  produced  by  any  other  province  in 
Canada.  But  they  have  also  restricted  their  effort  to  a  fewer  number  than  most 
provinces.  I  am  wondering  if  you  are  making  a  mistake  by  having  too  many 
types  of  publications  or  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Field:  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  We  go  over  our  list  of  publications  very 
carefully.  The  responsibilities  of  the  federal  travel  office  are  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  the  provincial  travel  offices.  The  federal  bureau  has  the  job  of 
producing  most  of  the  folders  for  the  national  parks,  for  example.  What  I  was 
pointing  out  to  you  was  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  promotion  or  a  sales  type 
of  booklet  like  “Invitation  to  Canada”,  or  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  booklet, 
which  you  see  on  the  right-hand  panel  before  you.  The  only  way  we  can  keep 
the  cost  down  is  to  order  them  in  large  quantities,  and  also  by  not  changing 
them  just  on  a  whim.  I  believe  the  booklet  “Invitation  to  Canada”  is  now  in 
its  fourth  year  of  printing.  But  in  these  service  booklets  there  is  need  for  almost 
constant  change  as  new  accommodation  is  provided,  as  newer  sections  of  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  are  completed.  We  have  to  change  the  service  booklets 
and  give  up-to-date  information.  We  make  an  inexpensive  booklet  which  is 
26961-3—2 
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not  promotional  and  only  answers  questions  about  services.  We  use  the  more 
expensive  booklet  to  do  the  sales  job.  That  is  the  reason  for  two  types  of  travel 
booklets. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  think  that  “Invitation  to  Canada”  is  a  very  fine  booklet. 
I  had  another  thought  in  mind  with  regard  to  your  pamphlets,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  the  size.  I  think  you  should  restrict  them  to  certain  sizes  so  as  to 
fit  into  the  standard  envelopes.  Has  that  ever  been  given  any  thought? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes.  The  standard  envelope  size  is  used  for  “Invitation  to 
Canada”,  that  is,  the  blue  and  white  book  on  the  panel.  It  is  called  a  double 
rack  size. 

Senator  Isnor:  Four  and  a  half  by  nine  is  the  one  size,  and  that  is  a 
little  more  than  four  and  a  half  by  nine. 

Senator  Davies:  The  cost  of  printing  has  gone  up  very  much  lately,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes;  but  I  must  say  the  cost  of  printing  our  large  promotional 
books,  upon  which  we  spend  most,  has  come  downward — the  per  unit  cost 
has  come  down  every  year  for  “Invitation  to  Canada”. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Do  you  have  a  staff  engaged  in  designing  for  making 
the  front  covers  of  these  pamphlets? 

Mr.  Field:  No;  we  do  not  have  a  staff;  in  other  words,  we  do  not  have 
people  on  our  own  payroll  for  that  purpose.  We  use  the  design  section  of  the 
Queen’s  Printer,  and  with  his  concurrence  we  hire  outside  designers  who  come 
in  at  a  fee  and  may  submit  a  number  of  designs  for  a  single  job.  We  work  very 
closely  with  the  Queen’s  Printer  in  all  matters  of  printing. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  Does  the  word  “Canada”  appear 
on  every  title  page  of  your  bulletins? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  the  word  “Canada”  appears  on  every  booklet. 

Mr.  Crombie:  The  word  “Canada”  or  “Canadian”  appears  on  every  one. 
Sometimes  the  word  “Canadian”  appears  instead  of  “Canada”. 

Senator  Isnor:  Even  on  the  “Hay-Fever”  publication? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Yes,  sir,  the  word  “Canadian”  appears. 

Senator  Fergusson:  “Hay-Fever”  appears  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Crombie:  These  were  the  old  ones.  As  the  years  went  by,  progressive 
improvement  was  shown  in  them. 

Mr.  Field:  I  should  make  it  plain  that  the  bureau  with  all  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  is  producing  only  47  different  booklets  a  year,  and  these  cover  the  whole 
range  of  general  promotion:  specialized  booklets  like  the  “Border  Crossing” 
booklet,  which  deals  with  regulations.  There  are  booklets  dealing  with  fishing 
regulations  in  each  province;  a  whole  list  of  national  parks  booklets,  some 
of  which  we  are  now  telescoping  into  regional  booklets,  for  example  all  the 
national  parks  in  the  Canadian  Rockies;  booklets  on  the  events  in  Canada; 
service  booklets  dealing  with  Trans-Canada  Highway;  a  very  useful  and 
inexpensive  one  on  Canadian  weather  which  is  very  much  in  demand, 
and  which  covers  the  whole  country.  Also,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back  too  hard,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  after  studying  the 
publications  of  other  countries,  that  we  have  as  good  and  as  complete 
a  range,  as  any  country  in  the  world.  I  think  we  are  the  only  office  that  is 
in  the  position  to  provide,  with  the  provincial  booklets,  to  any  inquirer,  a 
complete  list  of  every  place  of  accommodation  in  Canada.  Now,  the  reason 
this  is  possible  is  that  the  provinces  over  the  years  have  developed  these 
accommodation  booklets  so  that  an  inquirer,  if,  for  example,  he  is  going  to 
visit  the  three  provinces  of  the  Maritimes,  can  be  given  three  small  booklets 
with  a  complete  list  of  every  place  that  will  look  after  him  overnight. 
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Senator  Davies:  Do  all  the  provinces  have  their  own  travel  bureaux? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right. 

Senator  Davies:  Are  they  cooperative? 

Mr.  Field:  Very  much  so,  sir. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  Aside  from  that,  we  hear  very 
often  about  the  advisability  of  Canadian  tourism  for  Canadians.  It  is  largely 
a  sentimental  thing,  but  it  does  have  some  practical  value.  What  has  the 
bureau  done  about  that? 

Mr.  Field:  The  bureau’s  job,  as  I  explained  earlier,  is  to  bring  traffic 
into  Canada  and  the  interpretation  of  our  role  has  been  that  it  is  an  external 
one.  We  do  not  maintain  any  offices  in  Canada;  we  do  no  advertising  in  Canada. 
The  reason  for  this,  I  think,  comes  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate 
Committee  in  1934.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  Committee  felt  that  the  bureau 
should  do  the  major  job  outside  Canada  and  that  the  provinces  should  be 
responsible,  in  the  division  of  duties,  for  the  encouragement  of  travel  inside 
Canada  by  Canadians. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North) :  I  recognize  that,  but  the  concept  of 
the  function  of  your  bureau  is  to  bring  tourists  into  Canada,  and  it  is  a 
strait  jacketed  one.  It  is  to  develop  the  tourist  business  of  Canada.  That  is  a 
more  accurate  definition  than  to  develop  tourism  in  Canada  for  Canadians.  If 
I  am  correct  in  that,  then  it  is  equally  your  function  to  encourage  Canadians 
to  see  their  own  country. 

The  Chairman:  And  to  coordinate  with  the  provinces  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North) :  The  provinces  are  committed  one 
with  the  other.  They  are  all  competing  for  their  share  of  the  tourist  dollar. 
Nova  Scotia  is  not  going  to  encourage  Nova  Scotians  to  go  to  British  Columbia 
and  vice  versa,  nor  is  any  other  province  going  to  do  likewise;  so  it  becomes 
the  function  of  some  body  to  deal  with  that,  and  I  submit  that  is  the  function 
of  your  body,  if  there  is  any  value  in  this  idea  of  “travel  across  Canada  for 
Canadians”. 

Mr.  Field:  I  must  say  there  is  a  real  value  in  the  production  of  booklets 
like  those  on  the  Trans-Canada  Highway,  which  we  provide  to  the  provincial 
travel  offices  to  distribute.  I  think  this  has  done  much  to  encourage  more 
Canadians  to  see  more  of  their  country.  But  that  is  one  kind  of  service  and 
promotion  work.  I  was  referring  to  advertising.  We  do  not  do  any  advertising 
in  Canada.  We  work  with  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  in  their  program 
called,  “Know  Canada  Better”.  I  did  not  want  to  say,  “See  Canada  First.”  The 
slogan  is,  “Know  Canada  Better”;  and  we  work  with  C.T.A.  to  induce  more 
Canadians  to  see  more  of  their  own  country. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  Do  you  buy  space  in  Canadian 
publications? 

Mr.  Field:  No. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  I  would  suggest  that  the  bureau  give 
some  serious  thought  to  expending  some  of  its  money  on  buying  space  in  Cana¬ 
dian  magazines  and  publications,  to  encourage  Canadians  to  tour  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  a  good  idea. 

In  the  newspapers  of  this  country  we  get  whole  pages  of  tourist  advertising. 
It  is  printed  often  as  a  story,  and  the  package  tourist  business  is  becoming 
important.  In  the  newspapers  nearly  every  day  you  see:  “Take  this  trip.  The 
tour  lasts  40  days’^and  so  on.  When  the  people  who  have  taken  such  trips 
come  home  they  admit  they  have  seen  and  done  so  much  more  than  they  could 
possibly  have  seen  and  done  otherwise,  going  on  their  own.  You  have  never 
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considered  anything  like  a  package  deal,  for  a  trip  across  Canada,  for  instance, 
with  a  guide,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Field:  We  not  only  have  a  first-rate  booklet  on  package  tours  across 
Canada,  but  we  advertise  it.  We  do  not  advertise  it  in  Canada.  The  booklet  is 
designed  to  help  the  tourist  in  the  United  States  to  take  a  package  trip,  an  all¬ 
expense  trip,  or  guided  tour,  into  any  and  every  part  of  Canada.  It  is  a  very 
inexpensive  booklet,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  we  employ. 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  advertised  in  American  newspapers? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Would  it  not  be  well  to  spend  some  of  this  advertising 
money  on  Canadian  newspapers? 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  The  transportation  companies  were 
doing  this  before  you  ever  did  it  with  your  booklet. 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  they  are  selling  their  own  services.  This  booklet  is  a 
compendium  of  all  the  package  tours  that  come  into  Canada  by  rail,  plane, 
bus  or  boat. 

Senator  Fergusson:  I  should  think  that  would  encourage  Canadians  to 
take  similar  tours. 

Mr.  Field:  It  is  available  in  Canada,  but  it  is  not  advertised  by  us 
in  Canada. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Supposing  I  wanted  to  get  it,  I  would  not  and 
did  not  know  there  was  such  a  booklet  in  existence  until  you  told  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  Field:  This  goes  back  to  our  terms  of  reference.  Heretofore  the 
interpretation  of  the  role  of  the  bureau  has  been  to  bring  tourist  traffic 
into  Canada  from  other  countries.  We  can  distribute  our  booklets  in  Canada, 
but  I  think  this  matter  of  paid  advertising  in  Canada  is  something  that 
would  have  to  have  very  careful  attention  and  scrutiny. 

Senator  Inman:  I  think  it  is  high  time  a  booklet  like  that  was  ad¬ 
vertised  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Field:  We  can  do  this  by  publicity,  but  I  am  referring  now  to 
direct  advertising.  I  think  you  would  grant — as  you  said  a  little  while  ago, 
senator — that  Nova  Scotia  is  in  competition  with  British  Columbia  for  tourist 
traffic,  and  if  the  federal  Government  was  advertising  in,  let  us  say,  Nova 
Scotia  to  bring  people  into  the  province  of  Quebec,  I  think  that  would  be 
resented. 

Senator  Fergusson:  A  booklet  like  that  shows  package  tours  all  over 
Canada  and  certain  places? 

Mr.  Field:  These  package  tours  emanate  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Davies:  Do  you  have  to  work  on  a  limited  budget? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  we  do.  V 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  It  depends  on  the  definition  of  the 
word  “limited”. 

Mr.  Field:  We  are,  at  present — 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North) :  I  do  not  know  what  Senator  Davies 
meant  by  that  question. 

Senator  Davies:  Are  they  given  a  limited  amount  to  spend  each  year, 
or  can  they  spend  as  much  as  they  like? 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North) :  The  senator  knows  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Field:  If  this  answers  your  question,  senator:  we  are  spending 
$1,800,000  on  direct  advertising  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States. 
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Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  I  am  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
revenues  on  the  part  of  Canadian  publications.  I  should  like  to  see  them  get  some 
additional  revenue,  aside  altogether  from  the  good  they  could  do,  because 
they  have  been  severely  handicapped,  as  is  well  known,  and  certain  repres¬ 
sive  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  buoy  up  their  revenues.  For  a 
department  of  the  Government  of  Canada  to  refrain  from  taking  advantage 
of  their  facilities  is,  to  me,  rather  serious. 

Mr.  Field:  It  might  be  of  interest  if  I  just  read  from  a  report  made 
by  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  on  advertising  by  the  provinces.  By  a 
coincidence  the  10  provinces  spent  last  year  a  total  of  $1,800,000  on  direct 
advertising,  and  a  great  deal  of  that  was  spent  in  Canada.  As  has  been 
said  here,  several  times,  the  180  million  people  in  the  United  States  comprise 
the  biggest  travel  market  we  have.  The  U.S.  is  our  biggest  customer  and 
the  cost  of  advertising  in  publications  in  the  States  has  risen  steadily,  until 
it  is  beginning  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of  certain  provincial  travel 
offices.  They  cannot  handle  it,  and  so  here  is  an  effective  role  that  the 
federal  travel  bureau  can  play,  with  its  larger  budget  and  larger  resources, 
in  showing  the  image  of  Canada  to  this  great  travel  market  that  exists  in 
the  States. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  What  would  you  think  of  this  idea?  A 
goodly  part  of  your  dollars  $1,200,000,  or  a  little  less,  for  this  year  will  be 
spent  on  advertising. 

Mr.  Field:  $1,800,000. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  $1,800,000? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North) :  Substantially  more  than  half? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North) :  The  provinces,  for  the  most  part,  do 
not  have  the  financial  capacity  even  that  your  limited  budget  in  the  travel 
bureau  has.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  your  function  is  to  bring  tourists 
into  Canada,  which  it  is.  What  would  you  think  of  this:  instead  of  making 
an  expenditure  of  about  $1,800,000  on  your  own,  on  the  assumption — and 
I  do  not  say  this  provocatively — that  you  know  more  about  travel  needs 
in  Canada  than  anybody  else,  what  would  you  think  of  assisting  the 
provinces  in  their  advertising  budgets,  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  spending 
less  than  the  $1,800,000,  which  you  are  going  to  spend  this  year? 

Mr.  Field:  I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Government  to  decide. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North) :  That  may  not  be  a  fair  question.  I 
did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Field:  But  I  should  like  to  say  this,  however — and  I  am  not  interfering, 
I  hope,  in  Government  policy  in  this  regard — I  believe  that  whatever  money  is 
spent,  coming  from  whatever  source,  on  the  promotion  of  tourist  traffic,  brings 
immediate  benefit  to  the  whole  economy  of  Canada;  and  I  am  all  in  favour  of 
seeing  the  provinces  spend  more  money  on  tourist  promotion.  I  will  say  this, 
that  when  the  special  Atlantic  provinces  campaign  was  begun,  with  a  budget 
of  $300,000  in  1957,  there  was  some  speculation  inside  my  bureau  concerning 
what  the  Atlantic  provinces  would  do  about  their  own  travel  promotion 
budgets.  When  this  new  program  came  in  would  they  then  curtail  their  own 
spending?  If  they  had  done  so  the  effect  of  the  new  campaign  would  have  been 
dissipated.  Well,  instead  of  that  the  Atlantic  provinces  have  steadily  increased 
their  budgets  and  so  we  have  had  a  much  healthier  and  more  income-producing 
traffic  into  the  Atlantic  provinces  as  a  result.  Referring  again  to  your  remark. 
Senator  Connolly,  I  still  believe  from  whatever  source,  whatever  money  can 
be  put  into  travel  promotion  brings  immediate  benefit  to  our  whole  economy., 
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Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North) :  You  recognize  of  course  that  eight 
provinces  suffer  great  disadvantages  because  of  the  major  drawing  power  of  two 
provinces.  While  it  is  good  theory  to  say  that  if  one  province  benefits  all  the 
other  provinces  benefit,  but  that  is  not  practical.  How  do  we  offset  the  greater 
drawing  power  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  the  benefit  of  the  eight  less  favourable 
provinces.  Is  it  possible  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Field:  This  is  a  problem  that  is  soluble.  I  think  it  could  be  resolved  but 
I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  about  the  drawing  power  of  the  two  central 
provinces  in  comparison  with  the  Atlantic  provinces. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North) :  I  was  not  talking  about  the  Atlantic 
provinces  alone,  I  was  talking  about  eight  provinces  compared  with  the  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right,  you  were  talking  about  eight  provinces.  But  let 
us  for  a  moment  just  take  the  Atlantic  provinces.  The  fact  is  that  those  provinces 
are  part  of  the  showcase  presented  to  the  American  travelling  public.  There  will 
be  people  living  in  Cleveland,  for  example,  who  will  be  attracted  in  coming  to 
Canada  because  of  our  presentation  of  the  Atlantic  provinces,  because  in  the 
Atlantic  provinces  they  can  see  something  they  won’t  see  in  Ohio,  so  they  will 
drive  into  Ontario  and  head  towards  the  Atlantic  provinces.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and  money  as  to  how  far  they  can  go  in  that  direction.  We  know 
people  will  become  interested  in  travel  to  Canada  if  they  see  a  picture  of  Cape 
Breton  or  British  Columbia,  or  the  Canadian  Rockies;  they  may  not  actually  get 
that  far,  but  they  do  come  to  Canada. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North) :  Are  you  now  identifying  all  the 
pictures  that  you  show  in  your  literature?  If  you  show  a  cove  located  in 
Cape  Breton  do  you  usually  now  say  that  it  is,  for  example,  a  picture  of  Portu¬ 
guese  cove? 

Mr.  Field:  We  caption  a  great  many  of  them. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  So  in  your  literature  it  becomes  only 
a  picture,  there  it  no  specific  benefit  to  the  province  from  which  the  scene  is 
taken? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  I  think  it  is  of  specific  benefit.  When  a  person  writes  to 
us  he  indicates  his  interests  in  the  place  represented  by  the  picture.  That 
inquiry  can  be  passed  on  to  the  province.  We  have  a  referral  system  that  is 
almost  automatic  so  the  province  has  a  chance  to  send  its  literature  to  the  in¬ 
quirer. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  travel 
in  Canada  so  far  as  Nova  Scotia  is  concerned,  has  shown  a  very  marked 
increase  from  1952  to  1960.  The  increase  in  American  tourists  amounted  to  only 
25  per  cent  but  the  increase  in  tourists  from  one  province,  that  of  Ontario, 
increased  in  the  same  period  400  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  striking  figure  and 
I  think  it  is  largely  because  of  what  was  inaugurated  a  few  years  ago, 
not  the  campaign  of  “See  Canada  First”,  but  the  other  one,  “Know  Canada 
Better”.  I  think  that  has  been  very  helpful  so  far  as  Nova  Scotia  is  concerned. 
It  showed  up  in  the  large  increase  in  Ontario  licence  plates  seen  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Field:  Mr.  Wallace  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  information  on  that. 
I  think  the  provinces  are  spending  a  larger  proportion  of  their  budget 
in  Canada  because  they  realize  there  is  business  to  be  had  in  Canada  that  they 
were  not  getting  before.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  increase. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North):  I  am  in  a  cynical  mood  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  increase  in  tourist  traffic  from 
Ontario  and  Quebec  into  Nova  Scotia  and  other  sections  of  the  Maritimes  is 
due  to  the  thousands  of  central  Canadians  who  served  in  those  provinces 
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during  the  last  war,  who  developed  friendships  there,  who  developed  a 
liking  for  the  locale,  and  all  because  of  that  go  back  in  ever  increasing  num¬ 
bers  every  season,  and  continue  to  go  back. 

Senator  Inman:  I  think  that  is  very  true. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  about  that,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Senator  Davies:  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  provinces  are 
located  not  too  far  from  Ontario.  If  those  same  people  were  to  go  to  the  west 
it  would  take  a  much  longer  time  to  get  there. 

Senator  Isnor:  I  think  they  like  to  travel  on  good  roads. 

Mr.  Field:  In  support  of  what  Senator  Connolly  has  said,  that  we  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on  advertising,  our  surveys  show  us  that  by  far  the  best 
form  of  advertising  is  word  of  mouth  advertising.  The  people  who  went 
to  the  Maritimes  during  the  war,  or  after  the  war  have  spread  the  good  word 
amongst  their  friends.  That  is  why  we  emphasize  in  the  “Know  Canada 
Better”  campaign  the  importance  of  local  participation  in  developing  the  tourist 
business.  The  average  citizen  in  Canada  can  help  us  just  by  being  nice  to 
visitors  whether  he  is  a  visitor  from  the  United  States  or  Quebec  or  Ontario; 
if  he  will  just  take  the  time  to  answer  a  few  questions  and  do  it  in  a  polite 
and  friendly  way  he  is  helping  us  develop  more  business. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North):  Perhaps  the  director  of  the  travel 
bureau,  Mr.  Chairman,  might  tell  us  something,  I  do  not  mean  in  general 
form,  but  specifically,  about  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  improvement 
in  accommodations  and  services  of  various  kinds  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Field:  There  is  a  survey  that  is  undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Tourist 
Association  on  building  of  new  accommodation,  and  I  think  the  one  last  year 
showed  that  there  was  about  $20  million  spent  on  new  accommodation  or  on 
improving  accommodation.  I  might  say  that  the  inclusion  of  tourist  operators 
in  the  small  business  loans  program  has  been  very  helpful.  It  has  provided  a 
loan  source  for  many  operators  who  needed  it  to  expand  and  improve  their 
services.  We  will  always  be  urging  operators  in  Canada  to  provide  better 
services.  We  will  always  be  urging  the  restaurant  associations,  national  and 
local,  to  upgrade  their  meals  and  services,  to  spend  more  time  on  training 
people  in  the  greeting  of  visitors.  We  will  always  have  to  do  this.  Coming  back 
from  Europe  I  can  see  that  we  have  a  lot  to  do  here.  When  you  see  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  Britain,  Switzerland,  France  and  Germany  to 
provide  accommodation  and  a  high  standard  of  meals  at  a  reasonable  price,  you 
realize  that  we  will  have  to  be  preaching  and  teaching  this  message  in  the 
coming  years,  particularly  so  far  as  foreign  visitors  are  concerned. 

Senator  Inman:  That  is  one  of  the  criticisms  I  have  heard  from  visitors 
coming  to  Canada.  I  have  heard  it  in  the  Maritimes  where  I  had  something  to 
do  with  the  tourist  business  in  a  small  way  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  visitors 
felt  they  were  charged  too  much  for  the  accommodation  and  meals  they 
received.  I  think  that  is  true.  Visitors  would  tell  me,  “We  saw  a  lovely  spot 
but  we  didn’t  know  where  we  were.”  This  is  something  the  provinces  will  have 
to  look  after  but  there  are  just  not  enough  place  names  provided. 

Mr.  Field:  As  we  develop  the  tourist  industry  we  will  begin  to  fill  in  the 
gaps.  It  is  up  to  the  provincial  governments,  where  they  control  these  areas, 
to  provide  place  names  so  that  visitors  and  travellers  can  stop  and  be  photo¬ 
graphed  beside  the  name  of  a  waterfall,  a  lake  or  some  historic  site. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Is  this  not  something  in  which  your  department  could 
give  leadership  to  the  provincial  governments? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  and  we  do  this  at  the  federal-provincial  tourist  conference 
in  November  each  year  when  these  matters  are  discussed.  It  is  a  matter  of  our 
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urging  them  to  do  more  placing  of  names.  It  is  a  matter  of  urging  our  own 
federal  parks  branch  to  see  that  places  are  properly  identified  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  travellers. 

So  far  as  food  is  concerned  I  find  in  this  industry  there  is  always  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  the  average  Canadian  to  denigrate  what  we  have.  I  don’t 
mean,  Senator  Inman,  you  were  doing  this,  but  I  find  that  people  too  often  are 
reluctant  to  say,  “Well,  this  is  a  wonderful  place.  It  is  something  that  one 
won’t  find  anywhere  else.”  It  is  part  of  the  “Know  Canada  Better”  program 
and  public  education  to  build  up  what  we  have.  Mr.  Wallace  reminds  me  that 
at  our  recent  federal-provincial  tourist  conference  one  of  the  leading  travel 
men  of  the  world,  John  Bridges,  director-general  of  the  British  Travel  and 
Holiday  Association,  said  in  his  remarks  that  Canada  has  everything  for  vaca¬ 
tioning.  He  was  preaching  to  the  saved  when  he  said  this,  but  it  is  true.  When 
you  see  the  cramped,  crowded  conditions  in  other  countries — and  I  am  not 
mentioning  any  country  specifically — you  realize  what  Canada  has  to 
offer  the  visitor.  The  average  Canadian  must  become  a  salesman,  in  fact,  for 
the  tourist  industry  and  not  knock  it. 

Just  another  word  about  food.  How  many  times  have  I  heard  people  say 
— and  Maritimers  too — that  you  cannot  get  good  fish  down  there?  I  don’t 
want  to  hear  anyone  say  that  to  me  again.  It  makes  me  angry,  for  I  know 
you  can  go  almost  anywhere  in  the  Maritimes  and  get  good  seafood.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  Atlantic  seafood  being  sent  up  into  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  but  you  can  certainly  get  it  down  there.  The  whole  shibboleth  of 
how  you  are  unable  to  get  fresh  fish  in  the  Maritimes  is  nonsense. 

Senator  Inman:  A  great  many  of  the  resorts  do  not  serve  enough  fish. 

Senator  Fergusson:  You  say  you  can  get  it  in  the  Maritimes  but  you 
can’t  get  it  at  every  restaurant. 

Mr.  Field:  I  went  to  a  little  restaurant  in  Charlottetown — I  won’t 
mention  any  names  but  I  think  you  know  it — and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
on  the  menu  eleven  different  fish  dishes.  That  was  an  ordinary  luncheon 
menu  and  I  thought  it  was  wonderful. 

Senator  Fergusson:  It  sure  was. 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  more  than  I  could  get  in  London  in  the  average 
restaurant. 

Senator  Fergusson:  But  that  would  not  be  the  average  restaurant  in 
Charlottetown. 

Mr.  Field:  It  was  a  moderately-priced  menu  too. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Yes,  but  they  all  don’t  have  that  kind  of  menu. 
In  Moncton  you  can  get  delicious  fish  but  you  cannot  get  it  at  every 
restaurant. 

Senator  Inman:  When  I  had  a  place  I  stressed  fish  on  the  menu  and 
I  saw  that  it  was  fresh  and  not  frozen  except  in  the  winter  when  the  tourists 
were  not  around  anyway.  People  would  come  to  my  place  and  say,  “We 
came  here  to  get  fish.  We  are  staying  at  such-and-such  a  place  and  we  had 
fish  only  once  during  the  week.  That  is  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  Field:  I  certainly  agree  with  that.  The  serving  of  local  dishes  is 
most  important,  and  if  it  is  a  region  where  fish  is  available  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  every  operator  to  have  lots  of  fish  ^dishes  on  his  menu. 
I  am  very  fond  of  fish  myself  and  when  I  was  stationed  in  New  York  for 
seven  years  with  the  Travel  Bureau  I  visited  most  of  the  fine  seafood 
restaurants.  One  of  the  delicacies  there  was  shad,  or  shad  roe,  but  the  best 
shad  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life  I  had  in  New  Brunswick. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Well,  the  Petitcodiac  River  shad  is  world  famous. 
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Mr.  Field:  But  you  can’t  get  it  in  the  states  of  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 
Incidentally,  the  state  of  New  Jersey  prides  itself  on  its  shad  but  they  don’t 
know  what  shad  is  until  they  come  up  to  New  Brunswick. 

Senator  Isnor:  Mr.  Field,  what  are  you  doing  to  encourage  the  average 
tourist  to  stay  longer  than  24  hours  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Field:  The  statistics  we  have  been  quoting  here  are  based  on  the 
definition  of  a  tourist  as  being  someone  who  stays  longer  than  48  hours.  We 
are  not  directing  a  special  campaign  at  someone  who  is  just  crossing  the 
border  for  a  day.  There  are,  however,  in  every  one  of  the  major  border¬ 
crossing  places  reception  centres  which  are  maintained  by  the  provincial 
governments.  I  think  these  reception  centres  are  doing  valuable  work  in 
getting  people  to  stay  longer.  Our  own  booklets  and  advertising  are  designed 
to  get  people  to  come  to  Canada,  and  then  go  a  little  further.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  ends  that  is  accomplished  by  advertising  events  in  Canada.  If 
we  can  get  people  to  come  to  see  an  event,  particularly  if  it  is  a  little 
further  away  than  they  intended  to  travel,  then  we  are  earning  more  money 
for  Canada. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  final 
observation? 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North ) :  For  many  years,  in  my  view,  the 
Canadian  Travel  Bureau  has  been  in  the  category  of  an  orphan  child  insofar 
as  the  Government  of  Canada  is  concerned.  It  has  been  moved  from  one  office 
to  another,  and  from  this  department  to  that  department.  I  think  that  the 
work  of  administering  the  Bureau  has  not  been  as  effective  as  it  might  have 
been  because  those  charged  with  its  administration  never  knew  under  which 
minister  or  deputy  minister  they  were  going  to  serve.  At  the  moment  the 
Bureau  is  under  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs. 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right,  Senator. 

Senator  Connolly  (Halifax  North ) :  I  could  not  imagine  a  more  unlikely 
department  for  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  to  function  under  than  that  of 
Northern  Affairs.  It  presumes  to  be  functioning  in  the  interests  of  the  Canadian 
tourist  business  and  yet  it  is  given  an  Alaskan  touch  and  is  put  up  with  the 
Eskimos. 

For  what  it  is  worth  I  submit  that  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  ought  to 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  It  deals 
in  dollars,  a  rather  valuable  commodity.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  increase  the  trade  potential  of  this  country  within 
and  without,  and  I  suggest  that  of  all  the  departments  of  Government  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  the  one  to  which  this  Bureau  should 
be  linked.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee  ought  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  recommending  to  the  Government  of  Canada  that  the  Canadian 
Travel  Bureau  be  placed  under  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  Chairman:  That  seems  to  be  a  logical  suggestion  because  then  the 
Canadian  Travel  Bureau  could  be  represented  in  all  the  trade  commissioners’ 
offices  that  are  being  set  up  throughout  the  world.  I  suppose  this  situation  came 
about  because  it  was  considered  that  the  north  country  would  eventually  be 
concerned  with  tourism.  At  the  present  time  we  have  an  immense  tourist  traffic 
up  to  Churchill.  The  railroad  runs  several  trips  during  the  summer,  and  I  am 
told  they  are  so  popular  with  Americans  that  they  book  space  for  the  next 
year  each  time  they  come.  Perhaps  it  all  started  when  the  Americans  were 
located  at  Churchill  in  the  army. 

I,  myself,  have  made  two  trips  up  there,  and  the  train  has  always  been 
crowded  with  Americans.  Some  of  them  told  me  that  they  go  up  every  year, 
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and  they  enjoy  the  trip  through  the  woods  to  the  Bay  very  much.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  Bureau  was  placed  under  the  Department  of 
Northern  Affairs.  However,  I  think  your  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one,  Senator, 
and  that  the  Bureau  could  operate  more  efficiently  under  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Senator  Fergusson:  May  I  make  one  comment,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  came 
to  my  mind  while  I  was  listening  to  Senator  Connolly  speaking.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Field  if  he  thinks  that  in  presenting  Canada’s  picture  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  over-emphasis  is  placed,  perhaps,  upon  the  Indian  and 
Eskimo  population. 

The  pamphlet  that  Mr.  Field  gave  me  also  brought  this  to  my  mind. 
This  catalogue  of  films  is  a  beautiful  publication,  but  Senator  Jodoin  and 
myself  both  thought  that  it  over-emphasizes  the  Indians  and  Eskimos.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  totem  and  somebody  who  looks  like  an  Indian 
skiing,  and  there  is  a  tepee.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  gives  to  people  of  other 
countries  the  idea  that  this  is  what  they  will  see  when  they  come  to  Canada, 
when  actually  it  is  not. 

This  is  not  really  a  criticism  of  your  department,  Mr.  Field,  but  I  have 
been  told  from  people  from  embassies,  who  have  asked  for  films  to  show  in 
other  countries  that  a  great  many  of  the  films  provided  for  them  are  of 
Eskimos  and  Indians.  It  may  be  that  this  is  good  business  for  the  travel 
bureau  because  our  Indians  and  Eskimos  are  more  colourful,  and  perhaps 
these  films  attract  more  people.  But,  perhaps  the  people  who  are  attracted 
expect  to  see  more  Indians  and  Eskimos  than  they  do  when  they  come  to 
Canada.  Are  we  giving  a  proper  image  of  Canada  by  distributing  so  many 
such  films? 

Senator  Isnor:  That  is  why  people  visiting  Canada  bring  their  fur  coats 
with  them. 

Senator  Inman:  I  saw  one  arriving  in  July  with  skis. 

Senator  Connolly  ( Halifax  North ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we 
now  adjourn. 

Some  hon.  Senators:  Agreed. 

— The  committee  thereupon  adjourned. 
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ORDER  OF  REFERENCE 


Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Senate,  Monday, 
May,  25,  1964. 

“Pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  Senate  resumed  the  debate  on 
the  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Isnor,  seconded  by  the  Honourable  Sen¬ 
ator  Grant: 

That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  be  empowered  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  pro¬ 
moting  tourist  travel  in  Canada  and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  send 
for  persons,  papers  and  records. 

After  debate,  and — 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion,  it  was — 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative.” 


J.  F.  MacNEILL, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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Monday,  June  15th,  1964. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  and  notice  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  2.30  p.m. 

Present:  The  Honourable  Senators  Isnor  (Chairman),  Baird,  Basha,  Beau- 
bien  (Provencher) ,  Crerar,  Fergusson,  Gershaw,  Grosart,  Inman  and  Smith 
( Kamloops )  ( Deputy  Chairman)  —  (10). 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Beaubien  ( Provencher )  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  report  recommending  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  printing  of 
800  copies  in  English  and  300  copies  in  French  of  the  Committee  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Baird  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Honourable  Senator  Smith  (Kamloops),  be  elected  Deputy  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Crerar  it  was  resolved  that  a  steering 
committee  composed  of  the  Honourable  Senators:  Isnor,  Hollett,  Jodoin  and 
Smith  (Kamloops)  be  elected. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  order  of  reference. 

The  following  witnesses  were  heard:  Mr.  Alan  Field,  Director,  Canadian 
Government  Travel  Bureau;  Mr.  Dean  Wallace,  Assistant  Director,  Canadian 
Government  Travel  Bureau. 

On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Senator  Grosart  it  was  resolved  to  print 
certain  tabulations  and  graphs  as  appendices  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day. 

At  4.05  p.m.  the  Committee  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman.. 

Attest. 

F.  A.  Jackson, 

Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
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THE  SENATE 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  TOURIST  TRAFFIC 

EVIDENCE 

Ottawa,  Monday,  June  12,  1964 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  reference,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist 
Traffic  met  this  day  at  2.30  p.m. 

Senator  Gordon  B.  Isnor  ( Chairman )  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  Honourable  senators,  I  notice  that  we  have  a  quorum, 
so  I  will  call  the  meeting  to  order.  As  the  first  item  of  business  I  will  read 
the  order  of  reference  so  that  it  is  on  record.  It  is: 

That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tourist  Traffic  be  empowered  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies 
concerned  with  promoting  tourist  travel  in  Canada  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records. 

This  motion  was  moved  in  the  Senate  on  April  29,  1964,  and  was  agreed 
to  on  May  25.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  debate  no  fewer  than  19 
honourable  senators  took  part.  Senators  from  every  province  of  Canada  spoke 
in  the  debate,  and  for  the  record  I  list  their  names.  From  Newfoundland, 
Senators  Baird  and  Hollett;  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  Senator  Inman;  from 
Nova  Scotia,  Senators  Isnor  and  Connolly  (Halifax  North) ;  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Senators  Brooks,  Fergusson  and  Fournier  (Madawaska-Restigouche) ; 
from  Quebec,  Senators  Jodoin  and  Quart;  from  Ontario,  Senators  Connolly 
(Ottawa  West),  Roebuck  and  Grosart;  from  Manitoba,  Senator  Crerar;  from 
Saskatchewan,  Senators  Horner  and  Aseltine;  from  Alberta,  Senators  Gershaw 
and  Cameron,  and  from  British  Columbia,  Senator  Smith  (Kamloops).  As  I 
mentioned,  that  list  totals  19. 

Many  worthwhile  suggestions  were  made  which,  later,  I  propose  to  place 
before  the  Steering  Committee,  following  which  they  will  be  placed  before 
the  whole  committee.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  our  dinner  meeting  we  appointed 
a  vice-chairman  in  the  person  of  Senator  Sydney  J.  Smith,  and  also  a  Steering 
Committee  composed  of  the  chairman,  the  vice-chairman,  and  Senators  Hollett 
and  Jodoin.  So  that  it  is  part  of  the  record  I  would  appreciate  a  motion 
appointing  Senator  Smith  (Kamloops)  vice-chairman  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Baird:  I  so  move. 

Senator  Grosart:  I  will  second  that  motion. 

Hon.  Senators:  Agreed. 

The  Chairman:  May  I  have  a  motion  now  with  respect  to  the  Steering 
Committee? 

Senator  Crerar:  I  so  move. 

Senator  Fergusson:  I  second. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  moved  by  Senator  Crerar  and  seconded  by  Senator 
Fergusson  that  the  Steering  Committee  be  composed  of  those  senators  I  men¬ 
tioned. 

Hon.  Senators:  Agreed. 
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The  Chairman:  Then,  will  somebody  move  that  800  copies  in  English  and 
300  copies  in  French  of  the  committee’s  day-to-day  proceedings  be  printed? 

Senator  Beaubien  ( Provencher ) :  I  so  move. 

Senator  Inman:  I  second  that  motion. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  moved  and  seconded.  All  those  in  favour? 

Hon.  Senators:  Agreed. 

The  Chairman:  Honourable  senators,  as  to  the  literature  which  I  sent  out 
to  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  sufficient  copies  to 
send  to  all  senators.  I  am  making  arrangements  to  do  so. 

This  very  fine  collection  of  literature  was  provided  by  Mr.  Field,  Director 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau.  It  is  an  excellent  collection,  Mr. 
Field,  and  it  is  much  appreciated  by  me  and  by  those  members  who  received  it. 
We  may  call  on  you  later  and  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  some 
literature  to  those  senators  whose  names  will  be  provided  for  you. 

Honourable  senators,  we  have  with  us  today  a  number  of  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau,  along  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  We  have 
Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce;  Mr.  Alan  Field,  Director,  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau;  Mr. 
Dan  Wallace,  Assistant  Director,  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau;  and 
Mr.  John  Harrison,  Chief,  Tourist  and  Convention  Division. 

There  are  several  others  here,  but  those  I  have  mentioned  will  cover  the 
situation  for  the  time  being. 

Honourable  senators,  with  your  approval,  we  will  get  under  way  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  as  to  carry  out  what  I  said  in  my  letter,  that  if  possible  we  will 
bring  this  meeting  to  a  close  at  4  p.m.  This  will  enable  those  of  you  who  may 
wish  to  go  to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  debate  there  on  an 
important  subject  which  is  more  or  less  in  competition  with  our  meeting  here 
today. 

I  thank  those  who  have  turned  up  in  such  numbers.  It  shows  an  interest 
in  our  work  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  be  here.  If  you 
agree,  I  shall  call  as  the  first  witness,  Mr.  Alan  Field.  I  have  already  told  you 
that  he  is  the  very  efficient  Director  of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel 
Bureau.  His  name  has  been  mentioned  on  several  occasions.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  has  read  our  Hansard  but  I  am  sure  the  officials  of  his  department  will  be 
aware  of  the  publicity  given  there. 

Mr.  Alan  Field,  Director,  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau:  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  introduction  and  your  reference  to 
the  Travel  Bureau. 

Honourable  senators,  I  take  great  pride  in  the  bureau,  but  I  must  pay 
tribute  to  my  predecessor,  a  man  well  known  to  all  of  you,  Mr.  D.  Leo  Dolan, 
who  was  director  of  the  bureau  from  1934  to  1953.  It  was  his  energetic  leader¬ 
ship  and  direction  of  the  bureau  in  those  years  which  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  records  we  have  created  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Senate  should  take  a  keen  interest  in 
Canada’s  tourist  industry,  because  it  was  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Senate 
on  Tourist  Traffic,  with  the  late  Senator  W.  H.  Dennis  as  Chairman,  that  rec¬ 
ommended  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  in 
1934.  Over  the  years,  the  Senate  has  continued  to  follow  closely  the  progress 
of  this  industry.  In  1962  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  committee, 
which  was  then  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Horner,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  member  of  the  original  1934  study  group  of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  the 
present  chairman  has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  tourism  and  that 
some  of  his  colleagues  on  this  committee  have  given  notable  leadership  in  this 
field. 
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Prior  to  the  setting  up  of  the  travel  bureau,  while  there  was  no  very- 
substantial  federal  program  for  travel  promotion,  Canadian  governments  had 
authorized  a  wide  range  of  tourist  promotion  activities,  as  far  back  as  1887, 
when  the  Rocky  Mountains  Park  Branch  was'  established,  which  was  absorbed 
in  1909  by  the  National  Parks  Branch. 

From  1910  to  1930,  the  Natural  Resource  Intelligence  Bureau  acted  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  on  the  natural  resources  of  Canada,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  maps,  charts,  reports  and  lantern  slides  to  groups  interested  in  travel 
to  and  within  Canada.  This  service  was  curtailed  in  1931,  and  its  name 
changed  to  the  Natural  Development  Bureau.  In  1934  its  work  was  transferred 
to  the  new  Travel  Bureau.  The  Natural  Development  Bureau  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  published  a  number  of  individual  folders  on  resort  areas,  and  such 
useful  items  as  these:  “How  to  Enter  Canada,”  1929;  “Canoe  Routes  in  Canada,” 
1929;  “Fishing  in  Canada,”  1930;  “Camping  in  Canada,”  1930;  “Canada — Rec¬ 
reational  Folder,”  1931.  The  first  road  map  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
was  issued  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  1931. 

The  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  was  established  as  a  specialized 
federal  agency  (a)  to  attract  visitors  to  Canada,  and  (b)  to  provide  a  means 
of  coordinating  tourist  promotion  by  the  provinces,  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  national,  regional  and  local  tourist  associations  and  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  bureau  was  provided  with  a  budget 
of  $100,000.  By  1939-40,  the  bureau’s  annual  appropriation  had  reached 
$500,000,  but  was  then  drastically  curtailed,  to  be  raised  after  the  war  to 
$825,000,  in  1946.  Since  then  the  bureau’s  appropriation  has  moved  steadily 
upward,  except  for  the  period  1950-1957  when  it  stabilized  around  $1.5  million. 
The  bureau’s  proposed  budget  for  1964-65,  the  current  year,  is  $4.9  million, 
an  increase  of  $1.1  million  over  1963-64. 

The  bureau,  although  it  has  an  advertising  and  promotion  budget  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  national  travel  office,  still  has  the  formidable  priority 
task  of  competing  for  attention  in  the  United  States  market.  On  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  the  bureau  is  spending  $2.1  million  this  year  to  make  an 
impact  in  the  U.S.  market,  where  $180  million  a  year  is  spent  on  travel 
advertising  by  all  other  competitors  for  the  United  States  business.  To  the 
bureau’s  figure  of  $2.1  million  we  should  add  approximately  $1,500,000,  which 
is  spent  by  the  Canadian  provinces  on  advertising  in  United  States  media, 
making  a  total  of  $3,600,000. 

The  bureau  attracts  visitors  to  Canada  through  advertising,  publicity 
and  public  relations.  From  its  advertising,  and  publicity,  its  outside  offices, 
Canadian  consulates  and  trade  commissioners’  offices,  it  receives  one  million 
or  more  travel  enquiries  a  year.  That  is  more  than  any  national  travel  office 
handles  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

To  service  these  enquiries,  the  bureau  has  developed  in  Ottawa  what  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  modern  and  efficient  travel  counselling  and  literature 
distributing  plant.  Since  it  is  believed  that,  with  the  publications  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  and  other  agencies,  the  bureau’s  50  publications — some  of  which  you 
see  here  today — attractively  prepared  and  informative — effectively  sell  travel 
to  Canada,  our  endeavour  is  to  get  these  booklets  seen  as  widely  as  possible 
by  prospective  visitors  to  this  country. 

To  carry  out  its  coordination  role,  each  year  since  1946  the  travel  bureau 
has  called  together  representatives  of  the  provincial  government  travel  bureaus, 
Canadian  transportation  companies  and  officials  of  the  Canadian  Tourist  As¬ 
sociation,  to  meet  in  Ottawa  at  a  Federal-Provincial  Tourist  Conference.  This 
year  the  conference  dates  are  November  23,  24  and  25. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  exchange  information  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  publicity  and  travel  promotion  plans.  The  bureau  provides  the 
conference  with  a  complete  schedule  of  all  its  advertising  plans  for  the  coming 
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year,  enabling  the  provinces  and  transportation  companies  to  plan  their  own 
United  States  advertising  to  best  advantage. 

The  conference  agenda  covers  many  subjects,  such  as  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  results  achieved  in  the  current  year,  planning  for  the  Centennial  cele¬ 
brations  and  the  Canadian  World  Exhibition,  and  reports  by  individual  delegates 
on  their  activities.  As  a  result  of  recent  discussions  with  the  provinces  and 
transportation  companies,  in  order  to  extend  the  area  of  coordination,  the  travel 
bureau  proposes  to  ask  this  year’s  conference  to  set  up  standing  committees 
to  meet  between  conferences,  to  meet  from  time  to  time  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  such  important  areas  as  advertising,  films,  hospitality  visits  and  travel 
missions. 

Besides  its  Ottawa  headquarters,  the  travel  bureau  has  ground-floor  offices 
in  the  United  States  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  A  travel  promo¬ 
tion  officer  has  been  posted  to  Los  Angeles,  working  from  the  Canadian 
Consulate. 

Authority  has  been  given  to  open  two  new  ground-floor  offices  in  the 
United  States  in  1964.  Very  suitable  space  has  been  secured  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  in  the  Northstar  Centre  and  it  is  likely  that  this  new  office  will  open 
for  business  by  mid- July. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  new  office  might  be  opened  in  Boston,  but  the  most 
desirable  location  in  the  new  $250  million  Prudential  Centre,  in  Boston,  will 
not  be  available  until  next  April.  The  provinces  have  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  transportation,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
wait  until  next  year  so  that  we  can  secure  a  first-rate  location  reserved  for  the 
travel  bureau.  In  the  meantime,  a  travel  promotion  officer  will  be  appointed 
for  Boston  to  carry  on  liaison  with  automobile  clubs,  travel  agents,  tour  oper¬ 
ators,  transportation  companies  and  publicity  media. 

The  travel  bureau  also  proposes  to  open,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  travel  coun¬ 
selling  centre  in  Los  Angeles,  a  metropolis  of  nearly  seven  million,  in  a  state 
that  is  seventh  on  the  list  of  states  sending  travellers  to  Canada.  A  location  has 
been  found  in  the  same  building  as  the  Canadian  Consulate  and  the  same  block 
as  the  Canadian  transportation  companies. 

A  survey  of  the  bureau’s  United  States  offices  was  undertaken  by  the 
bureau’s  research  officer  in  1962  to  evaluate  their  usefulness.  We  tested  the  offices 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The  results  of  the  survey  conclusively 
indicated  how  important  it  is  to  have  ground-floor  travel  centres  in  major  areas. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  many  national  travel  offices  are  opening  more  such 
locations  in  the  United  States  and  other  travel  markets.  The  survey  established 
that  the  returns  to  the  Canadian  economy  of  these  offices  amply  justified  the 
investment  in  them.  A  survey  of  the  new  offices  in  Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles 
will  be  conducted  in  their  first  full  year  of  operation. 

Travel  bureau  offices  overseas:  In  1961  the  travel  bureau  received  authority 
to  begin  travel  promotion  in  Europe.  In  June  1962  a  ground-floor  office  was 
opened  in  London,  at  19  Cockspur  Street,  near  Trafalgar  Square,  across  from 
Canada  House,  with  a  staff  of  five,  to  handle  inquiries  from  prospective  British 
visitors  to  Canada. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  influencing  the  decision  to  open  a  Canadian 
travel  office  in  London  was  the  lifting  of  currency  restrictions  imposed  on  funds 
for  travel  by  the  British  government.  A  number  of  national  travel  offices  were 
opened  in  London  by  other  governments  in  that  year,  notably  the  new  United 
States  travel  service,  which  opened  its  office  in  October  1962,  some  four  months 
after  we  opened  ours. 

In  its  first  six  months,  the  bureau’s  London  office  handled  8,752  inquiries 
from  potential  British  travellers  to  Canada.  The  next  year,  its  first  full  year 
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of  operation,  it  handled  46,641,  and  in  the  first  five  months  of  1964  it  has 
already  handled  47,383  inquiries. 

Over  the  past  year  the  travel  bureau  posted  travel  promotion  officers  to 
France  and  Germany.  These  officers  are  stationed  in  the  embassy  or  consulate 
and  travel  widely  in  carrying  out  their  promotion  and  liaison  duties  to  en¬ 
courage  travel  to  Canada.  Also,  a  general  manager  for  Europe  was  appointed 
and  stationed  in  London,  to  develop  and  supervise  the  bureau’s  operations  and 
direct  its  advertising  and  public  relations  programs  overseas. 

During  the  year  the  bureau  still  hopes  to  find  appropriate  space,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  open  ground-floor  offices  in  Paris  and  Frankfurt,  supporting  them 
with  limited  advertising  and  public  relations  programs  and  the  production  of 
literature.  No  locations  have  been  engaged  as  yet,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  suitable 
space  in  the  travel  centres  of  these  cities. 

May  I  say  a  word  or  two,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  definition  of  a  tourist? 
This  is  a  matter  that  is  often  discussed  at  international  or  national  or  regional 
travel  conferences.  However,  there  is  one  definition.  The  International  Union  of 
Official  Travel  Organizations  (IUOTO),  the  most  effective  body  promoting 
international  travel,  has  recommended  acceptance  of  this  definition,  which  was 
endorsed  at  a  world  travel  conference  last  year  by  more  than  80  countries 
interested  in  tourism.  This  definition  has  been  in  use  since  1937: 

To  secure  the  compatibility  of  international  tourist  statistics,  the 
term  “tourist”  shall,  in  principle,  be  interpreted  to  mean  any  person 
travelling  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  or  more  in  a  country  other 
than  that  in  which  he  usually  resides. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  really  care  if  the  visitor  to  Canada  is  coming  on 
business  or  pleasure,  to  visit  relatives,  or  for  whatever  purpose  he  is  coming,  as 
long  as  he  is  coming  to  Canada;  and  we  put  all  of  these  various  categories  of 
travellers  in  the  main  category  of  the  tourist. 

Value  of  international  tourism:  The  latest  IUOTO  report,  covering  80 
countries,  for  1962,  the  last  year  on  record,  calculates  that  world  travel  re¬ 
ceipts  increased  by  11  per  cent  in  1962,  reaching  $8,115  million. 

A  recent  article  in  Time  magazine  estimated  that  international  tourists 
will  spend  $9  billion  this  year  and  points  out  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  250 
national  tourist  information  offices  in  foreign  places;  there  are  105  in  New 
York  City.  Countries  like  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Ireland  and  Mexico  earn  more 
from  tourism  than  from  any  other  export  commodity. 

Many  of  these  governments  are  financing  the  building  of  hotels  and  other 
facilities  to  gain  a  greater  share  of  the  international  travel  market.  The  Greek 
government  has  financed  60  hotels  and  restaurants  over  the  past  ten  years, 
and  has  announced  an  aggressive  plan  to  increase  its  travel  income.  Egypt  is 
spending  $60  million  on  40  new  hotels  in  the  belief  that  annual  income  from 
tourism  will  equal  Suez  Canal  tolls,  namely,  $170  million. 

The  Chairman:  Are  you  quoting  from  Time  magazine  now? 

Mr.  Field:  No,  this  is  from  other  sources. 

Travel  promotion  gets  results:  It  is,  I  suggest,  significant  that  Canada’s 
income  from  international  tourism  has  increased  in  almost  direct  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  invested,  through  the  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau,  in  travel  promotion. 

This  yellow,  red  and  blue  chart,  on  my  left,  shows  the  relationship  of 
Canadian  Government  travel  expenditures  to  our  income.  This  is  calculated 
just  for  the  United  States. 

For  every  dollar  so  expended  by  the  federal  Government,  Canada’s  tourist 
industry  has  received  from  $140  to  $200  in  return. 
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If  you  have  any  questions  about  these  graphs,  we  will  be  glad  to  answer 
them  as  we  go  along,  unless  you  wish  to  wait  until  there  is  a  break  at  the  end 
of  this  brief  statement. 

The  following  points  are  from  DBS  reports  on  Canada’s  international 
balance  of  payments  on  travel  account: 

(1)  In  the  seven  years  from  1950  to  1956,  when  the  travel  bureau  appropria¬ 
tion  was  about  $1.5  million,  Canada’s  travel  income  from  all  sources  increased 
only  from  $275  million  to  $337  million. 

(2)  In  the  next  seven  years,  1957-63,  with  budgets  rising  from  $1.9  million 
to  $3.8  million,  earnings  increased  from  $363  million  to  $602  million. 

(3)  From  1946  on,  earnings  for  seven  years  were  in  the  $200  million 
bracket;  then  for  seven  years  in  the  $300  million  bracket;  then  for  two  years 
in  the  $400  million  bracket;  and  only  one  year  in  the  $500  million  bracket. 

(4)  In  1963 — for  the  first  time  since  1950 — Canada  showed  a  surplus  of 
$13  million  on  the  travel  account  with  all  countries.  In  that  year  earnings 
reached  $602  million.  And  if  we  have  a  very  good  year  this  year  we  will,  I 
hope,  break  into  the  700-million  earning  figures. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  have  these  graphs 
reproduced  in  our  minutes?  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  if  they  were. 

Mr.  Field:  We  have  some  copies  to  pass  around,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have 
a  sufficient  supply. 

The  Chairman:  Could  we  pass  them  around  now? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you,  Senator  Fergusson,  for  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Field:  While  the  bar  graphs  are  being  passed  around,  I  will  pass  on  a 
few  more  statistics,  the  most  important  of  which  is  this,  that  in  1963,  for  the 
first  time  since  1950,  Canada  showed  a  surplus  of  $13  million  on  the  travel 
account  with  all  countries.  In  1962,  for  the  first  time  in  something  like  10  years, 
we  had  shown  a  surplus  on  the  account  with  the  United  States  only. 

The  Chairman:  This  will  be  chart  No.  1. 

In  making  recommendations  for  the  expenditures  of  travel  promotion  funds, 
the  Bureau  considers  that  the  United  States  is,  and  always  will  be,  Canada’s 
prime  market  for  tourists.  Of  the  $602  million  earned  last  year  from  visitors 
from  all  countries,  $549  million,  or  91  per  cent,  came  from  the  United  States. 
Travel  promotion  in  the  United  States  and  travel  promotion  in  Europe  affect 
two  distinctly  different  markets.  The  promotion  campaign  in  the  U.S.  is 
prepared  and  considered  separately  from  any  proposed  campaign  in  Europe. 

I  make  this  point  because  it  did  come  up  in  some  of  the  speeches  made  by 
members  of  this  committee  in  the  Senate,  that  we  consider  the  two  markets 
entirely  separately  and  we  consider  the  appropriation  entirely  separately.  I 
repeat:  the  promotion  campaign  in  the  United  States  is  prepared  and  con¬ 
sidered  separately  from  any  proposed  campaign  in  Europe.  By  the  same  token, 
the  European  campaign  does  not  affect  the  U.S.  program.  The  problems  and 
conditions  under  which  the  bureau  operates  each  campaign  are  different  and 
separate.  To  open  an  office  in  Europe  does  not  diminish  in  any  way  the  bureau’s 
campaign  in  the  United  States. 

About  $53  million,  or  9  per  cent,  of  Canada’s  tourist  income  is  now  derived 
from  overseas  countries,  mainly  from  Britain  and  Europe.  During  1963-64 
the  bureau  spent  about  $370,000,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  appropriation, 
on  European  promotion,  although  we  got  about  10  per  cent  of  our  total  income 
from  the  European  market.  From  the  bureau’s  appropriation  in  the  current 
year  of  $4.9  million  we  propose  to  spend  approximately  10  per  cent  on  promo¬ 
tion  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  bureau 
proposes  to  expand  its  activities  in  the  U.S.  market  by:  increasing  expendi- 
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tures  on  advertising  from  $1.8  million  to  $2.1  million;  by  opening  two  new 
offices;  by  posting  two  additional  travel  promotion  officers;  by  increasing  dis¬ 
tribution  of  films  and  publicity  material;  and  by  appointing  senior  executive 
personnel  whose  activities  will  be  directed,  for  the  .most  part,  toward  further 
development  of  the  U.S.  market.  Expenditure  for  all  types  of  bureau  promotion 
in  the  U.S.  market  this  year  is  estimated  to  be  $1  million,  or  29  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year. 

The  Chairman:  And  last  year  it  was? 

Mr.  Field:  Last  year  it  was  91  per  cent  of  $3.8  million — approximately 
$3.4  million. 

Travel  to  Canada  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  is  definitely 
on  the  increase.  According  to  D.B.S.  preliminary  estimates  of  expenditures  by 
travellers  from  overseas  countries — which  means  principally  from  Britain  and 
Europe — our  income  has  risen  from  $20  million  in  1953  to  $53  million  in  1963. 
To  achieve  a  billion-dollar  income  for  Canada’s  tourist  industry  by  1967  it  is 
important,  by  active  promotion,  to  raise  this  overseas  income  figure  to  $100 
million,  or  10  per  cent  of  our  total  target. 

There  are  also  definite  signs  that  1964  will  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  spending  by  overseas  visitors  to  Canada.  As  you  are  aware,  the  international 
airlines  made  substantial  reductions  on  trans-Atlantic  fares  in  recent  months. 
The  Financial  Times  of  London,  on  April  25  last,  reported  a  sharp  increase  in 
air  traffic  across  the  North  Atlantic,  and  I  quote: 

Peak  loads  are  reported  for  this  time  of  year  and  forward  bookings 
indicate  summer  traffic  almost  double  that  of  last  year.  BOAC  already 
holds  74  per  cent  more  forward  bookings  to  U.S.A.  for  May  than  it  did 
last  year,  and  over  96  per  cent  more  for  June.  For  flights  to  Canada  in 
those  two  months  bookings  are  up  85  per  cent  and  76  per  cent  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  number  of  overseas  visitors  to  Canada,  which  increased  91  per  cent 
from  1958  to  1963,  is  up  40  per  cent  for  the  first  four  months  of  1964  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

The  buoyant  economies  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe  have  led  to 
new  records  in  travel  spending  by  Europeans  on  trips  outside  their  own  coun¬ 
tries.  A  recent  survey  by  the  British  Travel  and  Holidays  Association  revealed 
that  4.5  million  British  people  spent  225  million  pounds  on  travel  abroad,  out¬ 
side  the  confines  of  their  own  country,  in  1963. 

Reports  from  the  Institute  of  German  Industry  and  a  survey  made  by  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Sociology  indicate  that  West  Germany  offers  a  travel  market 
equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  Britain.  In  1962  West  Germans  made  5.8  million 
trips  to  other  countries,  spending  $1,200  million.  West  German  travel  expend¬ 
itures  have  almost  doubled  since  1959. 

The  prime  minister  of  France  last  month  indicated  that  spending  by  French 
citizens  on  holidays  abroad  had  risen  from  $131  million  in  1959  to  more  than  $500 
million  in  1962,  with  eight  million  trips  to  other  countries.  In  1963  Air  France 
traffic  from  France  to  North  America  increased  by  nearly  19  per  cent.  France’s 
national  income  is  steadily  rising,  and  nearly  one  million  of  her  citizens  have 
incomes  of  $4,000  or  more. 

While  the  summer  season  is  just  under  way,  and  the  big  influx  of  visitors 
to  this  country  will  not  start  for  another  week  or  two— though  we  have  had  a 
very  good  first  four  or  five  months — there  are  signs  that  we  will  have  another 
excellent  year.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  large  percentage  increase  in  over¬ 
seas  visitors.  Car  entries  from  the  United  States  are  up  9.8  per  cent,  or  almost 
10  per  cent,  for  the  first  four  months  of  1964.  Hotel  bookings  are  at  a  high  level, 
and  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  another  record  tourist  year. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  notes  about  our  plans  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  but  I  think  perhaps  I  might  pause  now,  with  your  permission,  as  honour¬ 
able  senators  may  have  some  questions  they  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interesting  and  informative 
remarks,  Mr.  Field. 

Senator  MacDonald  ( Queens ) :  Mr.  Field,  would  you  have  a  breakdown  for 
the  different  provinces,  and  so  forth,  of  where  most  of  these  tourists  from  other 
countries  come  to  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  there  is  such  a  breakdown  provided  by  the  Dominion  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics.  They  show  the  province  of  destination,  as  indicated  by  the 
tourist  when  he  comes  across  the  border. 

Senator  Baird:  How  much,  if  any,  duplication  would  there  be  in  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  the  provinces  and  the  federal  authority?  In  Newfoundland,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  tourist  bureau  and  it  undoubtedly  spends  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Field:  I  really  cannot  say  there  is  any  duplication.  I  believe  very  much 
in  hammering  home  the  message  about  Canada’s  travel  attractions. 

Senator  Baird:  Do  not  you  think  the  hammering  home  from  one  source 
would  be  self-sufficient  instead  of,  as  I  would  term  it,  the  duplication? 

Mr.  Field:  Well,  I  don’t  believe  there  can  be  duplication  in  the  sense  that 
I  understand  it.  I  would  like  to  see  in  every  magazine  and  newspaper,  certainly 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  a  whole  page  or  two  pages  of  advertising 
about  Canada.  We  do  particularize;  we  don’t  simply  make  the  message  “Come 
to  Canada”;  it  is  “Come  to  Canada,”  and  in  the  papers  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic 
provinces  we  stress  those  provinces,  and  in  the  papers  adjacent  to  the  middle 
west  we  stress  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 

Senator  Baird:  In  Newfoundland  we  are  specializing,  and  we  are  spending 
a  lot  of  money  in  doing  so,  and  you  are  doing  the  same  thing.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  duplication,  and  we  should  be  able  to  save  money.  Surely  we  don’t  need 
another  bureau  for  Newfoundland  when  the  federal  Government  can  cover  it. 
It  should  cover  all  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Field:  As  a  professional  travel  promotion  man  I  believe  every  province 
and  the  territories  need  provincial  and  territorial  travel  offices.  There  are  many 
things  they  can  do  which  we  cannot.  You  must  remember  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  travel  bureau,  and  what  they  have  been  since  its  inception.  They  have 
been  interpreted  to  be  that  our  business  is  to  induce  the  Americans  and  people 
from  other  countries  to  come  to  Canada,  and  when  they  do  come  it  is  the  job 
of  the  provinces  and  the  transportation  people  to  look  after  them.  There  is  a 
division  in  the  areas  of  responsibility.  I  must  say  there  is  a  very  big  area  of 
responsibility  for  the  individual  province. 

Senator  Grosart:  Not  only  that  but  the  province  has  a  job  to  attract 
Canadian  tourists  to  its  area,  which  is  not  the  responsibility  of  your  bureau  at 
all. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Don’t  you  do  any  promotion  for  people  from  one 
province  to  visit  another? 

Mr.  Field:  The  travel  bureau  does  not  advertise  in  Canada  at  all.  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  provinces  to  handle.  If  the  Canadian  Government  were  to  place 
an  advertisement  in  a  New  Brunswick  paper  saying  “Visit  Ontario,”  the  people 
who  run  accommodation  in  New  Brunswick  would  say  “Why  is  the  federal 
Government  coming  in  tq  compete  with  us?”  However,  if  Ontario  does  it  that 
is  natural  normal  competition. 

Senator  Grosart:  Isn’t  it  also  that  the  provinces  are  advised  of  your  plan 
so  that  their  media  plans  can  be  co-ordinated  with  you? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  true.  I  mentioned  that  at  the  conference.  That  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  having  these  conferences  so  that  we  can  give  them 
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our  plans  well  in  advance  so  that  when  they  are  making  their  own  there  can 
be  co-ordination. 

Senator  Grosart:  What  is  the  breakdown  between  domestic  and  foreign 
advertising  of  provincial  expenditures? 

Mr.  Field:  It  is  now  running  between  40  and  45  per  cent  expenditure  in 
the  United  States,  and  55  or  60  per  cent,  on  the  average,  expenditure  in  Canada. 

Senator  Grosart:  Are  their  results  about  commensurate? 

Mr.  Field:  The  results  are  commensurate,  but  I  have  come  back  from 
a  trip  east,  and  a  trip  west,  during  which  I  conferred  with  provincial  travel 
offices.  By  surveys  conducted  recently  they  found  there  is  very  considerable 
evidence  of  a  greater  trend  towards  travel  inside  Canada.  For  example  in 
British  Columbia,  on  a  survey  they  conducted,  they  found  that  their  best  area 
and  the  greatest  number  of  customers  came  from  the  Province  of  Alberta. 
I  think  some  of  the  Atlantic  provinces,  notably  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  have  found  there  are  more  people  coming  from  central  Canada  and 
moving  in  their  direction. 

Senator  Inman:  I  notice  in  a  number  of  magazines  and  papers  quite  a 
number  of  advertisements.  Does  the  federal  bureau  pay  for  those  advertisements 
or  is  that  done  by  the  provinces  themselves? 

Mr.  Field:  If  they  carry  a  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  coupon 
they  are  paid  for  by  the  federal  Government.  Perhaps  we  might  show  the 
senator  some  of  the  ads  from  the  general  campaign  or  the  Atlantic  provinces 
campaign. 

Senator  Grosart:  How  does  the  per  capita  spending  of  overseas  visitors 
in  Canada  compare  with  the  per  capita  spending  of  the  American  visitors? 

Mr.  Field:  It  is  higher.  I  don’t  think  D.B.S.  has  broken  it  down  into  per 
capita  spending — U.S. -European. 

Senator  Grosart:  How  many  people  account  for  the  53  million  from  over¬ 
seas  in  1963? 

Mr.  Wallace:  That  would  be  89,000  direct  entries,  but  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  indirect  entries,  but  in  round  figures  it  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  140,000  people.  That  is  part  of  the  estimate.  The  89,000  is  definite. 
The  figures  are  rounded.  Let  us  say  we  have  200,000  who  are  spending  some¬ 
thing  of  the  order  of  $260  as  against  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  about  $5  mil¬ 
lion  divided  into  $120. 

Senator  Grosart:  $120  to — 

Mr.  Wallace:  $120  as  against  $250  or  $260. 

Senator  Grosart:  That  is  spending  in  Canada,  not  including  fares? 

Mr.  Field:  These  figures  are  computed  without  the  fares. 

Senator  Grosart:  So  moneywise  the  overseas  visitor  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  Americans? 

Senator  Smith  ( Kamloops ) :  Shouldn’t  we  take  into  account  that  travel¬ 
lers  to  Canada  include  several  visits  of  short  duration,  more  comparable  to 
visitors  from  one  province  to  another  among  Canadians,  and  you  cannot  find 
a  common  denominator  to  compare  that  with  the  spending  of  Europeans  who 
have  to  make  the  trip  across  the  ocean.  The  European  is  in  a  different  class. 
We  enjoy  a  class  of  tourist  from  the  United  States  which  we  don’t  from  long 
distances.  These  are  the  short-term  visitors. 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  quite  true.  The  31  million  or  more  people  who  come 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  a  great  many  of  them  are  day  tourists  or 
people  who  stay  less  than  24  hours,  but  nevertheless  if  they  only  stay  for  24 
or  48  hours,  they  can  be  fairly  heavy  spenders.  This  is  the  kind  of  business 
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Canadian  hotels  and  resort  operators  would  certainly  not  like  to  lose,  but  if 
somebody  does  come  from  Europe,  that  person  is  going  to  stay  two  weeks, 
anyway.  Whereas  the  average  person  who  makes  a  trip  from  the  border — the 
average  number  of  days  that  person  stays  is  about  nine. 

Senator  Grosart:  Do  I  understand  you  regard  about  10  of  the  30  million 
border  crossings  as  tourist  crossings? 

Mr.  Field:  That’s  right. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops):  In  considering  the  proper  basis  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  what  about  the  Canadian  population?  Is  it  a  proper  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  how  much  you  should  spend,  or  for  arriving  at  a  comparative  figure 
with  our  competitors?  Is  it  not  an  interesting  and  valuable  factor  if  we  could 
arrive  at  the  spending  of  competitive  agencies  of,  say,  Mexico  on  this  continent, 
and  big  spenders  like  Spain  and  other  countries  in  Europe?  Do  you  use  the 
factor  of  expenditure  per  capita  of  that  country  as  a  comparable  figure  to  see 
where  we  stand  in  our  advertising  and  promotion? 

Mr.  Field:  We  have  some  comparative  figures  about  present  competitors’ 
spending,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  other  countries  compared  with  Canada. 
So  far  as  formula  is  concerned  whether  we  should  spend  one  per  cent  or  five  per 
cent,  I  reached  a  conclusion,  because  I  had  to,  in  the  last  year.  I  prepared  a  paper 
for  the  International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations  on  the  formulation 
of  publicity  and  advertising  policy,  and  in  my  studies  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  you  cannot  really  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  formula  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  one  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  spent  by  visitors  to  this  country,  or  not.  If 
that  formula  were  followed  in  our  case  and  if  we  got  $600  million  then  the  travel 
bureau’s  budget  should  be  a  mandatory  $6  million.  I  prefer  instead  to  go  by 
program,  and  to  present  to  my  department,  and  through  my  deputy  minister  and 
minister  to  the  Treasury  Board,  a  program  aimed  at  a  certain  objective. 

We  now  have  a  three-year  plan  which  is  designed  to  produce  for  Canada 
$1  billion  of  tourist  income  in  1967.  We  have  advanced  these  projects  in  a  series 
of  steps  which  we  believe  will  produce  that  amount  of  money  by  that  time.  This 
means  that  by  1967  the  travel  bureau  could  be  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  up 
to  $7  million,  and  we  will  have  to  fight  very  hard  to  get  both  the  department  and 
the  Treasury  Board  to  agree.  But,  here  we  are  dealing  with  specific  programs 
and  not  with  any  formulae,  and  not  with  any  percentage  of  the  national  per 
capita  income  that  should  be  devoted  to  promoting  tourist  travel. 

Senator  Grosart:  Mr.  Field,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  your  program  is 
based  on  reinforcing  its  success  year  by  year  until  you  reach  your  saturation 
point. 

Mr.  Wallace:  I  think  Senator  Grosart  has  stated  exactly  how  we  feel  about 
it.  We  are  not  alone  in  this  because  the  provinces  are  backing  us  up,  and  so  are 
the  transportation  companies.  These  blue  lines  shown  here  in  Chart  No.  1 
represent  millions  of  dollars  of  expenditure  by  our  bureau,  and  the  red  lines 
should  be  ten  times  as  big.  After  the  war  we  spent  $0.7  million  to  obtain  an 
income  of  $22  million,  but  we  do  not  claim  all  of  the  credit.  All  we  point  out  is 
the  very  interesting  correlation  that  is  seen  here,  that  when  the  promotion  was  a 
little  bit  static  or  a  little  bit  sluggish  we  had  a  low  income,  but  when  promotion 
began  to  take  off,  as  here,  then  the  income  seemed  to  pick  up  the  same  sort  of 
momentum  or  acceleration.  We  now  believe  that  the  acceleration  shown  here 
will  continue.  As  Mr.  Field  indicated,  we  are  not  suggesting  we  level  off,  because 
if  we  level  off  or  relax  at  our  present  level,  we-  must  then  expect  these 
income  lines  to  slow  down.  As  long  as  we  do  not  get  less  than  $140  for  every 
dollar  we  spend  then  we  feel  it  is  a  wise  investment  to  keep  this  line  up;  to 
keep  pushing  our  effort  up  until  our  returns  show  signs  of  slowing  down.  Our 
objective  is  up  there  in  the  air — a  billion  dollars.  We  have  been  given  the  ob- 
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jective  of  hitting  the  top  of  that  bar  indicating  the  1967  target  in  three  years. 
We  think  it  can  be  done  with  the  centennial  and  the  World’s  Fair,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  added  effort. 

Senator  Grosart:  Is  your  objective  of  $7  billion  based  on  the  ratio  of  $140 
to  $1? 

Mr.  Field:  No,  it  is  based  on  our  expectation  that  we  will  increase,  perhaps, 
our  expenditures  on  advertising.  We  will  be  asking  for  consideration  of  a 
program  to  send  representative  groups  from  Canada  out  to  visit  other  countries. 
I  cite  the  example  of  the  Mexican  tourist  council  which  this  year  is  sending 
groups  to  a  great  number  of  countries  to  advertise  Mexico. 

You  have  all  seen  or  heard  of  the  mariachis,  the  instrumental  bands.  A 
wonderful  incentive  is  given  to  Mexico  by  the  City  of  Madrid  and  the  Spanish 
Government  this  year,  The  City  of  Madrid  has  decreed  a  Mexico  week,  and  the 
Mexican  Tourist  Office  is  sending  300  charros,  who  are  very  colourful  Mexican 
cowboys  with  uniforms  covered  with  silver  and  beautiful  palomino  horses,  to 
Madrid.  In  addition  to  the  300  charros  it  is  sending  200  mariachis,  the  musi¬ 
cians,  to  represent  Mexico  in  the  City  of  Madrid  for  a  week.  From  Madrid  they 
are  going  on  to  Barcelona.  Conservatively,  I  would  say  that  that  piece  of 
promotion  is  going  to  cost  someone  upwards  of  $75,000.  Each  cowboy  has,  I 
believe,  two  horses. 

Senator  Grosart:  I  know  you  must  have  an  answer  to  this,  but  I  think  it  is 
germane  that  in  1947,  for  example,  you  had  a  much  greater  return  for  your 
dollar  than  you  have  today. 

Mr.  Field:  I  think  there  is  a  law  of  declining  returns  that  sets  in.  Of 
course,  in  those  days  particularly  the  American  tourist  was  very  avid  to  travel. 
Europe  was  still  in  the  process  of  rebuilding,  and  Canada  benefited  greatly.  But, 
remember,  our  expenditure,  even  in  that  year,  was  in  the  nature  of  $870,000. 

Senator  Grosart:  But  your  return  must  have  been  about  three  times  what 
it  is  today.  I  presume  that  was  because  of  the  sudden  postwar  boom? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  that’s  right. 

Senator  Grosart:  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  representative  year? 

Mr.  Field:  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  representative  year.  I  look  upon  the 
years  1957  to  1963  as  being  much  more  representative,  and  I  think  the  chart 
bears  it  out. 

Senator  Grosart:  If  we  get  to  $1  billion  in  1967  what  would  you  anticipate 
the  expenditure  to  be? 

Mr.  Field:  On  direct  tourist  promotion  I  would  say  it  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  $7  million. 

Senator  Grosart:  Would  that  be  about  $140  of  income  for  one  dollar  of 
expenditure? 

Mr.  Field:  Approximately. 

Senator  MacDonald  (Queens):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pose  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Do  you  base  your  figures  of  American  tourists  coming  to  Canada  on  all 
those  that  cross  at  the  border  crossing  points? 

Mr.  Field:  Are  you  asking  whether  we  try  to  contact  them  at  the  border? 

Senator  MacDonald  (Queens):  I  do  not  imagine  you  have  facilities  for 
that,  but  the  point;  I  am  making  is,  speaking  for  myself,  I  have  a  tremendous 
lot  of  friends  in  the  United  States  who  come  to  visit  me.  Are  they  recognized 
as  tourists?  They  are  individual  friends  coming  to  see  me,  and  I  have  to  feed 
them.  How  much  money  do  such  visitors  represent? 

Senator  Grosart:  They  are  your  relatives. 

Senator  MacDonald  (Queens):  Yes,  they  are  my  relatives,  but  are  they 
recognized  as  tourists?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
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Mr.  Field:  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  your  question  except  to  say 
this,  that  if  your  relatives  are  like  mine  then  when  they  come  to  see  me  in 
Ottawa  I  generally  manage  to  get  them  to  go  out  to  dinner,  and  somehow  I 
get  outfumbled  for  the  check. 

Senator  Grosart:  But  they  would  be  shown  as  border  crossings? 

Mr.  Field:  The  senator  is  quite  right.  They  would  be. 

Senator  MacDonald  (Queens):  They  are  recognized  as  tourists,  are  they 

not? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  they  are.  If  they  stay  more  than  24  hours  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  tourists. 

Senator  Grosart:  A  question  was  asked  in  the  Senate  which  I  was  not 
able  to  answer  as  to  the  ratio  of  general  expenditures  to  advertising.  Would 
you  give  us  a  rough  breakdown  of  your  $5  million  this  year  as  between,  let  us 
say,  space,  time,  cost  of  offices,  and  so  on.  I  am  asking  for  a  very  rough  break¬ 
down  because  that  question  was  asked. 

Mr.  Field:  The  figure  for  direct  advertising  for  the  current  year  is  $2.1 
million.  That  is  for  paid  space  only. 

Senator  Grosart:  What  about  time? 

Mr.  Field:  You  are  speaking  about  radio  time? 

Senator  Grosart:  Radio  and  TV. 

Mr.  Field:  We  do  not  have  any  paid  advertising  on  television,  Senator.  We 
rely  instead  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  television  stations  in  the  United  States 
to  distribute  our  films  on  a  free  basis. 

Senator  Grosart:  But  you  spend  money  on  the  production  of  the  films? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  on  the  production  of  the  films. 

Senator  Grosart:  Out  of  the  $5  million  what  would  your  figure  be  for 
everything  that  could  legitimately  be  called  advertising? 

Mr.  Field:  About  $3.6  million.  This  was  the  estimate  made  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  at  the  Dublin  Conference.  They  said  that  Canada  led  the  way  in 
advertising  and  publicity  expenditures.  Our  figure  was  $3.6  million. 

Senator  Grosart:  That  would  be  out  of  $5  million? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

Senator  Grosart:  What  would  your  next  biggest  item  be? 

Mr.  Field:  After  advertising  our  next  biggest  item  would  be  salaries,  and 
following  that,  publications,  on  which  we  spend  upwards  of  $800,000. 

Senator  Grosart:  Do  you  not  call  that  advertising? 

Mr.  Field:  No,  we  do  not  call  it  advertising.  I  was  speaking  only  of  paid 
space. 

Senator  Grosart:  That  is  what  I  mean.  This  is  a  question  that  was  asked 
on  the  assumption  that  some  people  may  be  thinking  you  spend  too  much  money 
on  administration  if  you  are  spending  $3.6  million  on  this  other  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  have  been  in  the  advertising  business,  and  I  have  no  reason  for 
calling  an  ad  in  a  newspaper  advertising  and  not  so  calling  a  booklet. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  wish  a  breakdown  of  their  total  expenses? 

Senator  Grosart:  I  want  this  advertising  figure  broken  down.  We  have 
$3.6  million  and  then  $800,000.  That  is  a  total  of  $4.4  million. 

Mr.  Field:  No,  I  gave  you  the  figure  of  $2.1  million  for  paid  direct  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  addition  to  that  we  would  have  the  following  sums:  Publications, 
about  $890,000;  films,  exhibits  and  displays,  $317,000;  direct  paid  advertising, 
$2.1  million;  and  offices,  something  in  excess  of  $400,000. 

Senator  Grosart:  Without  salaries? 
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Mr.  Field:  That  includes  salaries. 

Senator  Grosart:  So  that  is  your  $3.6  million? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

Senator  MacDonald  ( Queens ) :  Does  the  head  office  of  the  tourist  business, 
started  by  D.  Leo  Dolan  in  1934,  contribute  any  assistance  to  the  tourist  offices 
in  different  provinces? 

Mr.  Field:  No.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  my  acquaintance  goes  back  more 
than  15  years,  there  has  never  been  any  contribution. 

Senator  MacDonald  (Queens):  In  other  words,  each  province  has  to  look 
after  its  own  promotion? 

The  Chairman:  Are  you  speaking  of  dollars  or  money  contributions? 

Senator  Grosart:  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  wide  disparity  per 
capita  in  the  provinces? 

Mr.  Field:  I  could  make  some  comments,  sir.  I  would  say  this,  because  I 
have  said  it  publicly  and  I  have  said  it  also  in  meetings  of  the  tourist  associa¬ 
tions.  We  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  travel  bureau’s  appropriation  for 
tourist  promotion  from  about  $1.5  million  in  1956  up  to  $4.9  million  proposed 
for  1964-65.  The  provincial  travel  offices  have  not  managed  to  increase  their 
budgets  proportionately,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  do  so.  I  believe  that  the 
travel  bureau  and  the  federal  Government  could  properly  assume  the  very 
heavy  burden  of  this  costly  advertising  and  promotion  in  the  American  market. 

Except  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  provinces  do  not  have  sufficient  resources 
to  do  this.  All  the  provinces  should  increase  their  budgets,  they  should  strive 
harder  to  convince  their  treasury  boards  that  this  is  a  vital  and  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  provincial  economy.  I  would  like  to  see  all  the  provinces  spending 
as  much  per  capita  as  our  friends  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  are  spending. 

Senator  Crerar:  On  this  sheet  showing  the  balance  of  payments  on  travel 
account  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  do  the  figures  represent  millions 
of  dollars? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

Senator  Crerar:  In  the  case  of  the  credits,  take  the  United  States,  the 
credits  there  are  the  amounts  that  Americans  spend  in  Canada  in  each  of 
those  years? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Crerar:  And  the  debits  are  the  amounts  that  Canadians  spend  in 
the  United  States  each  year? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Crerar:  Until  1951,  we  had  a  balance  in  our  favour;  and  then 
there  was  an  adverse  balance  until  1962.  I  dare  say  that  was  caused  by  the 
change  in  the  exchange  rate? 

Mr.  Field:  It  was  affected  by  the  change  in  the  exchange  rate.  There  is  no 

doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Crerar:  When  we  look  at  the  account  with  all  other  countries, 
apparently  Canadians  spent  $144  million  more  in  visits  to  other  countries  than 
visitors  from  other  countries  spent  with  us.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right. 

Senator  Crerar:  With  the  result  that  in  1963  we  have  a  net  balance  in  our 
favour  of  $13  million? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  sir,  for  the  first  time  since  1950. 

Senator  Crerar:  I  wanted  to  be  certain  that  I  had  the  interpretation  correct. 

Mr.  Field:  You  are  quite  right.  The  chart  should  have  shown  the  words 
“millions  of  dollars”. 
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Senator  Crerar:  I  deduced  it  was  millions  and  not  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  billions.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  change  in  the  exchange 
rate  in  1962-63  was  a  factor  in  producing  the  results  we  got? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Crerar:  As  long  as  that  exchange  rate  stays  at  its  present  discount 
vis-a-vis  the  American  dollar,  we  will  continue  to  benefit  from  it.  What  are  the 
factors?  People  travel  when  they  are  prosperous?  Is  that  the  theory? 

Mr.  Field:  People  travel  for  many  reasons.  I  read  one  learned  survey 
about  that. 

Senator  Crerar:  They  may  have  many  reasons  for  travel,  but  if  the  tourist, 
under  the  definition  you  gave  us — which  I  thought  was  a  very  good  definition — 
is  being  squeezed  at  home,  if  he  loses  his  job  or  his  salary  is  reduced,  he  is  not' 
so  likely  to  travel,  is  he? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  quite  right,  sir. 

Senator  Crerar:  And  of  course  the  same  will  be  true  in  regard  to  Canadians 
travelling  to  other  countries.  What  happens  if  there  is  a  decline  in  economic 
activity  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada?  Would  that,  in  your  judgment, 
tend  to  reduce  the  exchange  of  tourist  traffic? 

Mr.  Field:  I  think  it  would  have  an  effect  upon  the  decision  of  the  family 
to  travel.  For  example,  if  there  were  a  recession  in  the  United  States,  we  would 
concentrate  on  Canada  as  a  place  where  they  could  get  the  most  value  for  their 
travel  dollar.  Families  will  still  want  to  have  a  vacation,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  head  of  the  family  is  out  of  work  and  they  simply  cannot  afford  it. 
Many  people  who  would  normally  be  going  overseas  or  going  to  high-priced 
areas — and  .1  hope  this  does  not  get  back  to  my  good  friends  in  California  and 
Florida — would  then  become  valuable  customers  for  some  of  our  Canadian 
areas.  We  would  shift  the  advertising,  without  downgrading  Canada,  to  urge 
them  to  come  to  Canada  rather  than  go  to  more  expensive  places. 

Senator  Crerar:  If  the  average  American  tourist  spends  $1,000  on  tourist 
travel — they  are  the  most  curious  people  in  the  world,  anyway — and  if  he  finds 
the  next  year  that  he  can  spend  only  $500,  he  is  more  likely  to  come  to  Canada 
than  go  to  Europe.  Is  that  your  theory? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Crerar:  I  think  you  are  probably  right  in  that. 

The  Chairman:  I  suppose  you  had  British  Columbia  in  mind  when  you 
were  planning  to  open  an  office  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Field:  Not  only  British  Columbia.  One  of  the  most  amazing  things 
about  the  State  of  California — it  is  a  phenomenon — is  that  there  is  no  other 
area  we  know  of,  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  which  sends  so  many  people 
so  far.  It  is  a  beautiful  state  and  yet  they  send  people  by  the  thousand  up  to 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  I  remember  that,  one  year,  a  count  in  the  City 
of  Quebec  in  a  period  of  ten  days  showed  143  cars  bearing  California  licence 
plates.  I  believe  the  reason  is  that  the  recreational  areas  in  the  United  States 
are  vastly  overcrowded,  and  that  applies  to  the  State  of  California.  These  people 
have  the  means  and  the  time  to  travel,  so  they  come  up  to  the  uncrowded  rec¬ 
reational  areas  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  remarkable  to  see  such  a  large  number  of  California 
cars  right  here  on  Parliament  Hill  in  Ottawa  on  Sunday  mornings.  I  count  them 
nearly  every  Sunday  morning. 

Senator  Aseltine:  I  would  like  to  know,  if  possible,  how  they  arrive  at 
the  amount  of  money  that  a  tourist  spends  in  Canada.  Over  the  weekend  I  was 
at  Lac  La  Ronge,  about  300  miles  north  of  Saskatoon.  Americans  were  there 
by  the  hundreds.  I  counted  about  50  American  private  planes  on  the  airfield 
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at  one  time.  I  saw  lake  trout  which  they  caught  up  to  32  pounds,  and  great 
northern  pike  up  to  38  pounds;  they  were  having  a  wonderful  time.  The  tourist 
business  in  so  far  as  that  part  of  Saskatchewan  is  concerned  is  simply  out  of 
this  world.  This  year  it  started  earlier  than  ever  before.  How  do  you  arrive  at 
the  amount  of  money  those  vacationers  leave  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Field:  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  travel  bureau  does  not  produce  any 
of  these  statistics,  and  as  long  as  I  am  director  I  shall  be  in  favour  of  having 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  produce  the  figures;  because  I  have  seen 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  Europe,  who  have  had  the  responsibility  not  only  of 
running  and  building  hotels  and  travel  promotion,  but  of  producing  the  figures. 
It  so  happens  our  own  reasearch  indicates  that  records  of  spending  are  higher 
than  the  DBS  records.  I  am  happy  to  use  the  DBS  figures,  because  I  think  they 
are  reliable;  they  don’t  exaggerate;  they  use  the  same  standards  every  year, 
and  if  you  get  a  figure  that  is  right  on  the  nose  or  absolutely  precise,  you  are 
assured  that  you  will  get  a  barometrical  figure  that  shows  you  the  incidence  or 
percentage  of  increase  or  decline  so  long  as  you  make  your  research  each  year. 

Senator  Grosart:  How  much  higher  are  your  figures  than  theirs? 

Mr.  Field:  About  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman:  Senator  Fergusson? 

Senator  Fergusson:  Mr.  Field,  I  am  one  of  those  who  raised  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  advisability  or  wisdom  of  opening  tourist  bureaux  overseas. 
I  am  still  not  quite  clear  on  that.  Wouldn’t  most  of  the  people  in  Britain,  or 
West  Germany,  for  instance,  travel  in  Europe  on  account  of  the  transportation 
costs,  as  compared  to  coming  here? 

Mr.  Field:  You  are  quite  right,  Senator  Fergusson.  My  point  is,  however, 
that  with  the  reduced  fares,  some  of  which  have  been  spectacularly  reduced, 
it  makes  a  big  difference.  Do  you  know  it  is  now  possible  for  a  chartered  group 
of  what  they  call  an  “affinity  group”  to  charter  a  plane  from  Britain  to 
Montreal  for  as  little  as  £48  per  person,  that  is,  $150. 

Senator  Baird:  £48  return? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  return,  by  jet.  This  means,  of  course,  it  must  be  a 
special  kind  of  group;  but  these  flights  are  already  bringing  traffic  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fergusson:  But  surely  even  at  that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal 
more  for  a  person  from  say  West  Germany  to  travel  outside  his  own  country? 

Mr.  Field:  All  this  is  true;  but  the  point  is  these  people  are  becoming 
conditioned  to  travel  outside  of  their  own  country.  The  chart  shows  that  our 
travel  income  from  overseas  countries  has  gone  steadily  upward. 

Mr.  Wallace:  We  feel  that  it  can  hit  $100  million  by  1970.  It  is  going  40 
per  cent  faster  than  last  year.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  go  that 
way.  If  anything,  the  American  figure  is  moving  faster.  We  cannot  ignore  this 
market,  even  though  we  have  done  nothing  in  Europe  yet.  The  transportation 
companies  have  done  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Fergusson;  How  is  this  going  to  relate  to  what  is  spent  in  the 
United  States  on  travel? 

Mr.  Field:  I  have  tried  to  make  the  point  that  the  two  programs  are 
considered  separately.  We  make  our  proposals  about  promotion  work  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  put  in  all  the  projects  that  we  want  for  the  year,  and 
that  is  considered  as  a  bundle.  Then  we  say  10  per  cent  of  our  income  comes 
from  Europe,  so  we  would  like  to  spend  about  9  per  cent  of  our  total  appropria¬ 
tion  on  European  promotion.  I  cannot  see  ourselves  ever  getting  very  far 
away  from  that  figure.  However,  I  think  it  is  good  business  practice  that  if  10 
per  cent  of  your  income  is  coming  from  a  certain  market  you  should  be 
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willing  to  spend  up  to  10  per  cent  of  your  total  sales  promotion  money  in 
that  market. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Even  though  you  do  not  get  proportionately  as  high 
a  return? 

Mr.  Field:  I  think  we  would  be  most  unwise  to  neglect  this  overseas 
market.  Even  with  the  little  we  are  doing  in  Europe,  we  are  not  neglecting 
the  United  States  market.  We  are  asking  for  all  the  things  we  think  are 
practical  and  possible  in  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  offices  will  be 
opened  in  the  United  States.  We  are  talking  about  opening  offices  in  1965  and 
1966  in  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Seattle.  We  are  asking  for  travel 
promotion  offices  in  our  three-year  plan.  We  are  asking  for  travel  promotion 
offices  to  be  located,  for  instance,  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Tampa,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines.  We  are  not  letting  down  at  our  efforts 
in  the  States,  and  if  it  does  appear  that  we  are  going  too  far  in  Europe,  I  can 
assure  members  of  this  committee  that  if  any  of  those  offices  in  Europe  do  not 
appear  to  be  paying  off,  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  go  to  my  deputy  minister 
and  my  minister  and  recommend  that  they  be  closed. 

Senator  Fergusson:  I  was  anxious  to  know  that.  Then  you  would  not 
continue  them  if  they  did  not  pay? 

Mr.  Field:  Oh,  not  at  all.  We  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  dollar. 

Senator  Fergusson:  Do  you  intend  to  have  any  other  offices  in  other 
places? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes.  We  hope  by  1965  to  have  a  travel  promotion  officer  in 
Mexico,  and  are  anticipating  one,  or  may  be  two  of  them,  in  Japan,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Australia,  and  in  other  places.  This  means  just  one  man  whose  job  it 
would  be  to  go  out  and  deal  with  the  travel  agents,  make  speeches,  and  so  on. 
That  is  not  so  costly,  of  course,  as  a  ground-floor  office. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  Senator  Fergusson’s  point  was  that  the  closer  the 
market  the  less  it  should  cost  to  produce  business. 

Senator  Fergusson:  That  is  right. 

Senator  Grosart:  Are  not  your  expenditures  almost  exactly  in  proportion 
to  what  you  get  out  of  this  market? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  quite  right. 

Senator  Grosart:  So  you  are  maintaining  that  proportion.  In  other  words, 
you  match  your  expenditures  to  your  increased  return? 

Mr.  Field:  That  is  right.  In  answer  to  your  question,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Chairman,  Senator  Fergusson,  we  can  get  more  people  from  the  United 
States  to  come  to  Canada  than  we  ever  will  get  from  Europe  but  it  will  be 
unwise  to  neglect  this  other  market.  My  understanding  with  my  department 
and  I  have  the  full  support  of  my  minister  and  deputy,  is  that  we  will  never 
divert  any  funds  that  we  propose  for  the  United  States  promotion  into  foreign 
promotion.  We  will  ask  for  everything  we  feel  we  need  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  will  be  considered  as  money  spent  in  that  big  market;  and,  of  course, 
if  we  were  cut  back  on  U.S.  promotion — and  it  has  never  been  proposed  that 
we  should  be — then  we  would  definitely  put  up  quite  an  argument  about 
maintaining  our  investment  in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  answers  your  question,  senator. 

The  Chairman:  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  you 
that  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  make  sure  and  attend  this  meeting  we 
would  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  by  4  o’clock.  It  is  five  minutes  to 
four  now  and  Mr.  Field  has  another  statement  to  make. 
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Senator  Baird:  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  in  the  hotel  last  week  140 
Mexicans  who  flew  directly  to  Canada.  They  were  to  visit  Quebec  City  as  well 
as  Ottawa.  That  is  one  of  these  chartered  flights  you  speak  about? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes. 

Senator  Baird:  In  other  words,  they  are  taking  effect  today? 

Mr.  Field:  Everywhere  incomes  are  rising,  and  where  incomes  rise  people 
have  more  leisure  and  more  money  for  travel.  Wherever  this  phenomenon  takes 
place  we  feel  there  is  some  kind  of  market  for  travel  to  Canada,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  reach  them.  If  this  is  only  working,  as  we  are,  through  the 
Canadian  embassies  and  missions  abroad,  to  distribute  literature,  we  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  all  our  literature  in  all  the  languages  we 
require.  When  we  go  into  European  promotion  in  a  big  way  we  will  have  our 
literature  in  French  as  well  as  in  German.  I  do  not  expect  we  will  have  all  the 
literature  ready  this  year,  but  we  will  have  it  ready,  certainly,  by  1967. 

Senator  Beaubien  ( Provencher ) :  Does  your  bureau  try  to  bring  conven¬ 
tions  to  Canada?  Do  you  take  any  part  in  that? 

Mr.  Field:  Yes,  we  do.  It  took  us  several  years  to  get  authority  to  set  up 
the  Tourist  and  Conventions  Division,  which  we  now  have,  and  we  will  be 
making  overtures  internationally  to  trade  associations  and  international  organi¬ 
zations  of  that  kind,  through  our  missions  abroad  and  our  own  offices  abroad, 
to  try  to  bring  businessmen,  trade  associations  and  such  groups  to  Canada  to 
increase  our  traffic. 

Senator  Beaubien  ( Provencher ) :  Are  they  big  money  earners? 

Mr.  Field:  There  is  no  organization  in  the  travel  world  that  spends  as  well 
as  a  conference  or  a  convention  does — about  three  or  four  times  per  capita 
what  the  average  traveller  spends. 

The  Chairman:  The  chief  of  that  division  is  with  us  today,  and  perhaps  he 
will  enlarge  on  that  at  some  future  meeting. 

Senator  Beaubien  ( Provencher ):  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman:  The  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  has  as  chief  of  its  Tourist 
and  Convention  Division  Mr.  John  Harrison,  who  looks  after  that  particular 
convention  work. 

Mr.  Field  has  a  statement  that  is  not  very  lengthy.  Shall  we  hear  the  other 
statement? 

Hon.  Senators:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Field:  I  will  skim  through  it  swiftly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Starting  last  year  the  bureau  has  been  increasing  its  program  to  bring 
travel  editors,  radio  and  television  representatives,  tour  operators,  travel 
agents  and  officers  of  major  transportation  companies  from  the  United  States 
and  overseas  countries  to  Canada  as  guests  of  the  Canadian  Government.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  this  kind  of  endeavour  leads  to  the  most  valuable  kind 
of  publicity.  In  1965-66  we  propose  to  intensify  and  broaden  this  program.  We 
must  be  in  competition  with  some  of  the  other  countries  that  are  spending 
large  amounts  on  this  kind  of  hospitality. 

We  have  now  introduced  new  automation  techniques  in  the  travel  bureau, 
and  I  hope  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  your  committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  and  see 
our  automated  plant  in  operation.  I  think  I  can  say,  rather  immodestly,  it  is 
the  most  modern  that  any  national  travel  office  in  the  world  possesses. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  trade  associations  in  Canada  such  as 
C.T.A.,  the  regional  associations  and  the  provinces  to  increase  inter-provincial 
travel.  One  of  the  great  things  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau  has 
done  is  to  make  a  grant  to  the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  for  carrying  out  a 
program  called  “Project  Hospitality”,  which  through  a  series  of  seminars  and 
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conferences  brings  together  all  the  people  engaged  in  the  service  side  of  the 
industry  where  possible,  and  in  an  endeavour  not  only  to  make  people  in 
Canada  more  conscious  of  the  value  of  the  tourist  industry  but  also  to  raise  our 
standards  of  service  and  hospitality.  This  grant  is  $32,000,  and  I  think  it  is 
money  well  spent  for  a  very  good  purpose. 

We  will  continue  to  expand  our  travel  film  work.  As  it  now  stands  we  have 
a  vast  network  in  the  United  States  of  more  than  600  travel  and  wild  life 
film  libraries  and  repositories  which  loan  films  to  all  kinds  of  groups.  The 
travel  bureau  buys  prints  of  films  produced  by  the  provinces,  transportation 
companies,  the  National  Film  Board  and  commercial  concerns,  and  puts  them 
into  circulation  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  through  this  system  we  offer 
films  in  quantities  to  TV  stations  on  a  network  basis  or  a  13-week  program 
basis.  We  make  up  packages  of  these  films  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  a 
very  large  distribution  in  this  way. 

I  now  turn  to  the  Canadian  Travel  Trade  Mission.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  Canadian  Government  sent  to  Europe  a  travel  trade  mission 
whose  purpose  was  to  increase  travel  interest  in  Canada.  The  group  was  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  provinces,  the  transportation  companies,  some 
of  the  service  industries,  such  as  U-Drive  Companies  and  so  forth,  travel  agents 
and  tour  operators.  They  were  away  for  three  weeks,  visited  nine  cities  in 
Europe,  and  came  back  with  some  interesting  recommendations  which  will 
be  embodied  in  a  report  the  department  hopes  to  have  produced  and  distrib¬ 
uted  within  the  next  month  or  so. 

Among  the  things  they  suggested  were:  to  increase  our  travel  advertising 
and  promotion;  to  bring  more  travel  agents  to  Canada;  to  stress  the  multi¬ 
cultural  and  bilingual  character  of  Canada  as  an  incentive  to  interest  more 
people  in  coming  here;  and  to  develop  more  package  tours.  They  suggest 
that  we  should  immediately  encourage  a  comprehensive  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  program  to  tell  Europeans  and  people  in  other  countries  about  the 
Canadian  centennial  celebrations  and  the  Canadian  world  exhibition  in  1967. 
I  might  add,  parenthetically,  we  already  have  such  plans  in  the  works  and 
we  propose  to  make  some  proposals  to  our  department  for  the  next  estimates. 

The  bureau  continues  to  work  very  closely  with  the  Canadian  embassies, 
trade  commissioners  and  immigration  officers  abroad.  We  are  aiming  at 
increasing  our  income  to  a  new  plateau,  as  I  mentioned,  of  $1  billion.  We 
believe  the  next  three  years  are  going  to  be  vital  for  the  development  of  the 
Canadian  tourist  industry,  and  we  are  looking  even  beyond  1967,  to  the 
time  when  we  will  be  looking  to  maintaining  and  even  increasing  that  $1 
billion  income.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  a  big  all-out  effort  as  far  as  1967, 
and  then  stop  in  our  tracks.  We  are  going  to  maintain  the  momentum,  and 
we  hope  to  maintain  and  increase  that  income  for  the  Canadian  tourist 
industry. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  we  are  within  five  minutes  of  the  time  I 
mentioned  in  my  letter,  namely  4  o’clock.  I  think  it  would  be  your  wish  for  me 
to  thank  Mr.  Field  for  the  very  interesting  manner  in  which  he  has  placed 
before  us  the  activities  of  his  bureau.  I  think  we  should  leave  it  to  the  steering 
committee  to  decide  as  to  when  the  next  meeting  will  be  held,  if  that  is 
agreeable  to  you.  Perhaps  we  could  now  have  a  motion  to  adjourn,  at  the 
call  of  the  steering  committee  or  the  chairman. 

Senator  Smith  (Kamloops):  I  was  going  to  suggest  before  adjourning 
and  while  we  have  Mr.  Field  and  members  of  the  organization  here,  including 
Mr.  Harrison,  I  think  there  is  in  prospect  a  very  interesting  field  of  study,  and 
in  connection  with  this  Tourist  and  Convention  Division  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  these  gentlemen,  particularly  Mr.  Harrison,  were  to  come  back  at  some 
future  meeting. 
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The  Chairman:  I  hope  to  have  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Fletcher  back  at  a 
further  committee  meeting.  Would  that  be  agreeable  to  you?  I  have  both  their 
names. 

Senator  Grosart,  have  you  a  motion  to  place  before  the  committee?  I 
understood  you  had  a  motion  about  printing  the  charts  as  appendixes. 

Senator  Grosart:  That  actually  was  not  my  motion,  I  understand  it  was 
moved  by  Senator  Fergusson.  However  I  shall  make  that  motion  on  her  behalf. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

(For  charts  referred  to,  see  Appendixes  “A”  “B”  &  “C”). 

The  committee  adjourned. 
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APPENDIX  "A" 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENT  ON  TRAVEL  ACCOUNT  BETWEEN  CANADA 
AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  1950-1963 


Year 

( 

Account  with 
United  States 

Account  with 
Overseas  Countries 

Account  with 
all  Countries 

Credits  Debits 

Net 

Credits 

Debits 

Net 

Credits 

Debits 

Net 

1950 . 

260 

193 

67 

15 

33 

-  18 

275 

226 

49 

1951 . 

258 

246 

12 

16 

34 

-  18 

274 

280 

-  6 

1952 . 

257 

294 

-  37 

18 

47 

-  29 

275 

341 

-  66 

1953 . 

282 

307 

-  25 

20 

58 

-  38 

302 

365 

-  63 

1954 . 

283 

320 

-  37 

22 

69 

-  47 

305 

389 

-  84 

1955 . 

303 

363 

-  60 

25 

86 

-  61 

328 

449 

-121 

1956 . 

309 

391 

-  82 

28 

107 

-  79 

337 

498 

-161 

1957 . 

325 

403 

-  78 

38 

122 

-  84 

363 

525 

-162 

1958 . 

309 

413 

-104 

40 

129 

-  89 

349 

542 

-193 

1959 . 

351 

448 

-  97 

40 

150 

-110 

391 

598 

-207 

1960 . 

375 

462 

-  87 

45 

165 

-120 

420 

627 

-207 

1961 . 

435 

459 

-  24 

47 

183 

-136 

482 

642 

-160 

1962 . 

512 

419 

93 

50 

186 

-136 

562 

605 

-  43 

1963.. . 

549 

392 

157 

53 

197 

-144 

602 

598 

13 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
June  3,  1964 
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CHART  No.  2 


1946-1951 


1952-1957 
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sources  of  data  D.BJ5.  and  C.G.T3.  (Feb.  1964) 
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